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PREFACE 


The former volume deals chiefly with the conditions 
that seemed to make the formation of the Free Meth- 
odist Church necessary, and with its final organization. 
The history of its development is also begun in Volume L., 
but, with the exception of two or three Conferences, the 
development of the Church is contained in Volume IT. 

It is perhaps due to the author, as also to the reader, 
to state that the last chapter of the present volume is sub- 
stantially a reprint from an article which the author con- 
tributed to the Semi-centennial number of the Free 
Methodist published August 9, 1910. It has been slightly 
rearranged, but to all intents and purposes contains the 
same subject matter. Acknowledgement is hereby made 
to the Publisher for his consent to use it here. 

Another statement which should be made is that it 
has been the author’s aim to bring the present work down 
to July, 1915; and, in doing this, he has necessarily had to 
deal with current history, especially in the present vol- 
ume, to an extent that gives little perspective to the work. 
Hence he adopts the following language of Abel Stevens, 
LL. D., as presented in the preface to Volume III. of his 
“History of Methodism :” 

“In one respect I have submitted reluctantly, and 
necessarily, to much self-restraint in the preparation of 
the present volume. Not a few actors in its scenes still 
live, and some of them are among my most estimable per- 
sonal friends. To give to their services the particular 
record and to themselves the characterization which have 
been given in the volume not only to their predecessors, 
but to some of their contemporary, but deceased fellow 
laborers, would be impossible without the risk of much in- 
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delicacy toward themselves and their families, and of con- 
tradictory opinions among their ecclesiastical associates, 
especially in matters of controversy now happily at rest. 
* * * T have studied to give a sufficient account of the 
times and events in which they have shared, while refrain- 
ing as much as possible from merely personal details. It 
has been found necessary, indeed, that my rule in this re- 
spect should be nearly absolute, and even the names of 
many such men will be found unmentioned.” 

It is to be hoped that the reasonableness of this de- 
cision will be apparent to all. 


WILSON T. HoGuge. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENTS IN WISCONSIN AND IOWA 


The Western Convention made the first appointment 
of preachers within the State of Wisconsin. Among the 
appointments of its first session is “Sugar Creek circuit, 
Wisconsin, D. F. Shepardson, C. E. Harroun.” The work 
appears to have prospered, the number of members re- 
ported in 1864 being eighty. The next year G. H. Fox was 
appointed to Winnebago and Wisconsin. 

In 1866 T. 8S. LaDue was appointed to Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, and B. F. Doughty to the Sugar Creek charge. 
A few souls at Beaver Dam had petitioned for a preacher 
to be sent them, and were waiting to be organized into a 
class. During the year Mr. LaDue, assisted by George 
H. Fox, conducted a revival meeting at a place called Ber- 
lin. In this meeting Mrs. Jane 8. Ray, a lady of talent and 
refinement, who was said to have moved to some extent in 
society circles at Washington, D. C., was clearly converted, 
and united with the Free Methodist Church. She is said 
later to have become a preacher. Her friends were horror- 
stricken at the thought of her joining the Free Methodist 
Church, but she was resolved to take the narrow way, and 
did it with determination. Another protracted meeting 
was held at Beaver Dam, where Mr. LaDue lived, and a 
fair measure of success must have attended both meetings, 
since one hundred and eleven members and probationers 
were reported at the close of the year from Beaver Dam 
and Sugar Creek charges. 

In the autumn of 1867 the Illinois Conference ap- 
pointed T. S. LaDue to a circuit which embraced Hudson, 
Wisconsin, and Cannon Falls, Minnesota. He had visited 
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Hudson the previous year, held a few services there, and 
seen some fruit of his labors. The Gospel did not make 
headway there, however, without encountering some op- 
position, as the following, from the “Life of LaDue,” 
makes evident. 


A meeting for holiness had for some time been held at a cer- 
tain sister’s house every week, and, as usual, one had been ap- 
pointed on this occasion, and it was expected that he [Mr. LaDue] 
would lead it. The husband of the sister had taken offense at 
something, and resolved that he should not lead it. So, planting 
himself at the yard gate, as Mr. LaDue came up and inquired if 
that was the house where the meeting was to be held, he answered 
grufily, “Yes, sir; but you can not hold it. I forbid you to enter 
my yard.” Mr. LaDue replied, ‘Very well, just as you say; but 
as the meeting was given out, I think we will hold it;” and look- 
ing up for special help, he knelt, and began to pray in the street. 
The Spirit was given in an unusual manner, and as his clear yoice 
rang out over the hills quite a congregation soon gathered around 
the gate, and the man became the laughing-stock of the people 
for causing such a scene and advertising the meeting. 

The Lord helped Mr. LaDue that afternoon, as he set up the 
Gospel standard; and the following Sabbath he was blessed in 
preaching to a full house, among them several of the “noble 
women” of the place. The man who had closed his gate against 
him made a public confession, and stepping forward to the desk 
meekly asked if he might join the class. From that time the work 
continued to move on with success, in the ordinary means of 
grace.”’* 


The work in Wisconsin continued to spread under the 
labors of the godly men sent to it from the Illinois Con- 
ference, until at the session of 1869 a Wisconsin district 
was organized, with M. V. Clute as Chairman. Four preach- 
ers were appointed to the Wisconsin work. The year was 
evidently a successful one, as two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers were reported from the Wisconsin district at the next 
Conference session. 

The Wisconsin work continued to be supplied from 
the Ilinois Conference, and to grow under its oversight, 
until it attained to such proportions that it was deemed 


*Pages 76, 77. 
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expedient to organize it into a separate Conference. Ac- 
cordingly, in keeping with the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1874, the Wisconsin Conference was organized 
at Pierceville, Wisconsin, on the 7th of October, 1875. Gen- 
eral Superintendent Hart presided. The following were 
the preachers in full connection: D.M. Sinclair, L. Whit- 
ney, E. Z. Thwing, J. W. Cain, W. A. Noble, S. A. Gilley, 
J. P. Shattuck, the latter being received by transfer from 
the Minnesota Conference. There were also three preach- 
ers on trial, namely, F. A. McDonald, F. W. Arndt, and 
J. A. Murray. The total lay membership within the Con- 
ference was two hundred and seventy-four. 

Under aggressive leadership the Wisconsin Conference 
continued to grow in membership and to enlarge its bounds 
for many years. It raised up, developed, and gave to the 
Church some strong and efficient men for its ministry, a 
few of whom are still filling prominent positions in its 
various Conferences. At present this Conference has 
thirty-one preachers, including probationers, and a lay 
membership within its bounds of nearly seven hundred. 
These figures fail to give the full measure of prosperity 
that has attended the work in this part of the Church’s 
territory, however, inasmuch as many of those brought 
into the Church within the bounds of the Conference mi- 
grated to other parts of the country, where they assisted 
materially in extending and building up the cause of Free 
Methodism. 

In the early eighties Evansville Seminary, now Evans- 
ville Junior College, was founded within the bounds of 
this Conference, at Evansville, Wisconsin. This brought 
into the Conference a number of men of strength and 
talent, who aided materially in the strengthening of the 
work. Among these were Professor J. E. Coleman, the 
first principal, who remained at the head of the institution 
fourteen years, and then resigned only because of im- 
paired health; Professor A. L. Whitcomb, who succeeded 
Professor Coleman, and conducted the school the next 
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four years with marked success; and Professor D. W. 
Hart, a teacher for several years in the seminary. These 
were all college men, preachers of marked ability, and 
members of the Conference. They remained in the Con- 
ference for some years after their labors in the school had 
terminated, taking appointments within its bounds, and 
laboring efficiently to build up its interests. Professors 
Coleman and Whitcomb each served in the relation of Dis- 
trict Elder for a number of years with great acceptability. 
Both were men of lofty character and of sterling worth, 
able instructors, wise administrators, efficient preachers, 
judicious counsellors, and inspiring leaders. Professor 
Coleman was cut off in his prime, but died in peace and 
holy triumph. 

The rise of Free Methodism in the State of Iowa re- 
sulted from the extension of the work westward from the 
Illinois Conference. At its session held in Elgin, Sep- 
tember 18-21, 1867, this Conference appointed W. B. Tracy 
to “Northern Iowa.” He had just been ordained Deacon. 
He was in rather feeble health, but went to his pioneer 
field full of faith and courage. He began his work with 
bright prospects of success, but during a protracted meet- 
ing his health utterly failed, and within two weeks God 
called him home. His end was triumphant. From the 
memoir adopted by his Annual Conference we extract the 
following: “Wherever Brother Tracy labored, he com. 
manded the respect and esteem of men, for his meekness 
and fidelity. Cut down in middle life, with a history 
hardly begun, he has gone up on high, to finish his record 
among the redeemed at the right hand of God.” 

A foot-note to the statistical table of the Illinois Con- 
ference for 1868 contains the following: “The figures for 
Galva, Winnebago and Freeport circuits include mission- 
ary appointments in Iowa.” The list of appointments for 
this year contains the following appointments to charges 
within the State of Iowa: Fairfield, W. F. Manley; De- 
Witt, B. F. Doughty; Cedar Rapids Mission, Isaac Bliss. 
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The statistics for these three circuits at the next Confer- 
ence showed an aggregate membership of 145. The next 
year 225 members and probationers were reported from 
DeWitt and Fairfield, Cedar Rapids Mission not being 
reported. The work on these circuits appears to have been 
considerably sifted during the next few years, but it also 
appears that new circuits were raised up in the mean- 
time, so that at the Illinois Conference of 1874 it was 
deemed advisable to take steps toward the organization 
of a new Conference from its Iowa work. The minutes 
for that year say, “Resolutions respecting an Iowa Confer- 
ence, to be organized out of that portion of the Illinois 
Conference lying in the State of Iowa, and a Wisconsin 
Conference, to be organized out of that portion of the 
Illinois Conference lying in the State of Wisconsin, were 
passed.” The General Conference held at Albion, New 
York, in October, 1874, ordered the formation of these 
Conferences. Accordingly in 1875, on the twenty-third of 
September, the Iowa Annual Conference of the Free Meth- 
odist Church was organized at Birmingham, Iowa, to 
embrace “all that part of the State of Iowa not included 
in the Minnesota Conference.” General Superintendent 
E. P. Hart, who was elected to office at the General Con- 
ference of 1874, presided. The preachers in full connection 
were Joseph Travis, C. E. Harroun, Sr., Julius Buss, 
J. W. Dake, C. E. Harroun, Jr., O. P. Crawford, and An- 
son Steadwell. Those remaining on trial were J. N. 
Bovee and A. P. Goode; and those received on trial were 
L. C. Gould, Thomas Vipond and 8. 8, Stewart. C. E. Har- 
roun, Jr., was elected secretary. The session lasted four 
days. Robert 8S. Ellis, a traveling evangelist of the Ili- 
nois Conference, was received into the Conference in the 
capacity of an evangelist, and was granted a certificate to 
that effect. The Conference was divided into two dis- 
tricts, known respectively as the Waterloo and Fairfield 
districts, the former comprising four and the latter seven 
circuits, and ©. E. Harroun, Sr., was elected Chairman of 
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both districts. All the preachers received appointments 
but Joseph Travis, who was left to be appointed by the 
General Superintendent. 

The first year of the Conference work was prosperous, 
as appears from the report of the Committee on State of 
the Work and from the statistical showing. The latter 
shows an aggregate membership of five hundred and 
seventy, a net gain of about twenty-five per cent. 

Under the leadership of wisely aggressive men, the 
Conference continued to enlarge its bounds and increase 
its membership to an extent that was highly gratifying, 
and at the same time to realize proportionate growth in 
spirituality. “During the first four years of the Confer- 
ence, the number of appointments was doubled and the 
membership increased to more than twice its original num- 
ber, as shown by the minutes of 1879. The appointments 
were at this time twenty-four, with a membership of nine 
hundred ten, and probationers numbering one hundred 
ninety-eight.”* 

In 1889 two men were received into the Conference 
who figured prominently for years thereafter in its de- 
velopment. They were E. E. Hall and L. Mendenhall. Both 
were excellent preachers, wise administrators, and ju- 
dicious counsellors. Mr. Hall was esteemed by all who 
knew him as a choice spirit. He did much to put a stamp 
of spirituality on the Conference. He served some years 
as pastor with much acceptance. He filled the position 
of District Elder twelve consecutive years. He was five 
times elected delegate to General Conference—once as 
Layman, and four times as Minister. He was highly 
esteemed by those who knew him for the consistency of 
his life, the soundness of his judgment, his unswerving 
integrity, and for his geniality of disposition. He finally 
fell a victim of typhoid fever, August 20, 1910, aged seven- 
ty-four years. Mr. Mendenhall has several times been 


e *Rey. L, Mendenhall in ‘‘Semi-centennial of Free Methodism,’ by Worth W. 
nson. 
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delegate to General Conference. He is still living, and in 
the fall of 1914 was elected delegate to the General Con- 
ference of 1915. 

The growth of the Conference continued until both its 
territory and membership were cut down by the forma- 
tion of other Conferences for which portions of the terri- 
tory it had acquired in its expansion were set off into the 
newly formed Conferences. Since then the Conference has 
shown but slow development with regard to membership, 
its total in full connection and on probation at the present 
time (1915) being but 954. 

One reason for the apparently small increase in mem- 
bership in recent years is the fact that a sort of mania for 
migrating to the warmer climates, and to various newly 
opened regions of country, struck the citizens of the State 
of Iowa some years ago, and affected the Free Methodist 
people the same as it did others. As a result large num- 
bers removed from the State, the emigrations in some 
cases being so numerous as to cause whole societies to 
become defunct. To a large extent the class of persons 
who moved in to take their places were foreigners, who 
worshiped in their native tongue, if at all, and among 
whom the Free Methodist people were not able to labor. 

As already intimated the West Iowa Conference was 
chiefly formed out of a portion of territory originally be- 
longing to the Iowa Conference. The Executive Commit- 
tee at its meeting, October, 1884, authorized the organiza- 
tion of a new Conference, to comprise the western part of 
the State, and certain portions of Eastern Nebraska, and 
to be known as the West Iowa Conference; and, at Red 
Oak, Iowa, October 7, 1885, General Superintendent B. T. 
Roberts organized this body. The minutes show that, at 
its organization, it had six preachers in full connection, 
two remaining on trial, and five received on trial. The 
names of those in full connection were as follows: J. W. 
Dake, J. N. Bovee, J. M. Reilly, T. H. Allen, J. Lutz, and 
J. B. Newville. Those on probation were W. H. Holmes, 
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B. W. Nixon, J. H. Wilson, George Booton, M. D. Myers, 
John Medd, and G. B. Whittington. The minutes also 
state that “J. B. Newville and T. J. Gates were received 
into the Conference, and the Missouri Conference was 
asked to transfer them.” 

The Conference was made to comprise three districts 
—known respectively as Bear Grove, Red Oak, and Mis- 
souri Valley districts. J. W. Dake was made Chairman of 
the Bear Grove and Red Oak districts, and J. N. Bovee 
Chairman of the Missouri Valley district. These districts 
comprised fourteen circuits, all but one of which received 
a preacher, three of those appointed being supplies. One 
circuit was left to be supplied. The lay membership with- 
in the Conference numbered 444 in full connection, and 87 
on probation—a total of 531. 

The work which finally developed into the West Iowa 
Conference had its beginning at Bear Grove, Guthrie 
county. A society was organized there by Joseph Travis 
as early as September 7, 1872, while that region of coun- 
try was still embraced within the Illinois Conference. One 
W. W. Stanard, of Woodstock, Illinois, had moved into 
the region about two years previous, where he did manual 
labor to provide a livelihood for himself and his family, 
while devoting his mind and heart to the work of reviving 
interest in religion of the primitive type. He preached at 
various places as opportunity opened, and as a result 
some souls were truly saved. A number of the more 
spiritual members of other Churches sought and obtained 
heart purity, and thus were brought into harmony and 
sympathy with the type of religion Mr. Stanard sought 
to promote, and were put out of sympathy with worldly 
religion and those who were engaged in its promotion. 
When at last it seemed that the time was ripe for organ- 
izing those who had been converted and sanctified under 
his labors into a Free Methodist Society, Mr. Stanard 
sent for Joseph Travis, District Chairman over portions 
of Illinois and Iowa, to come and hold a Quarterly Meet- 
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ing. Notice of this meeting was sent in all directions for 
many miles, and large numbers gathered, some of them 
coming a distance of thirty-five miles. Nor were they 
disappointed, for few men could preach like Joseph Travis, 
and the preaching on this occasion was characteristic of 
the man. Before the close of the meeting he had organ- 
ized a society of twenty-two members. Julius Buss was 
the first preacher sent them by the Annual Conference. 
He was succeeded by C. E. Harroun, Sr. The Bear Grove 
circuit now consisted of four appointments, so scattered 
that each was one day’s drive from the other. 

In the spring of 1876 a Quarterly Meeting was held by 
Mr. Harroun near Monmouth, Iowa, in which a man was 
powerfully awakened and converted who was destined to 
put the mark of his influence on Free Methodism in West 
Iowa, and also in other sections of the country where he 
labored. “T. J. Gates, familiarly known as Tom Gates, 
was a sinner indeed. He was addicted to drink, gambling, 
fighting; a professional horse trader, and withal of a skep- 
tical mind. But the old-fashioned Gospel brought him 
under thorough awakening. While plowing in his field 
he began to reason thus: ‘Everything has a head, my 
cattle have heads, my horses have heads, and I have a 
head; then this world has a head, and that head is God.’ 
He surrendered to God, and was converted on the spot. 
A remarkable change took place in the man, and he was 
called to preach. Without any training of the schools, 
this rugged son of nature nevertheless possessed a vigor- 
ous personality, and became a strong character among 
men; and if success in life is to be judged by the standard 
of results produced, then does Tom Gates occupy no or- 
dinary place among men. 

“Tn 1883 he visited his father near Elmo, Missouri, who 
quite naturally desiring to hear his son preach, had a 
service announced at the High Prairie schoolhouse. At 
the close of the service the old gentleman said, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘Tommy, there is none of your kind of people 
[11] 
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in this country. You had better go back where you came 
from. Tom’s characteristic reply was, ‘You don’t under- 
stand it, father; we have got the old machine with us, and 
expect to thresh out some.’ A most remarkable revival 
followed, and well did the ‘old machine’ do its work. A 
society of eighty-four members was organized and a Church 
soon built. From this work within a few years arose so 
many preachers that it was termed by the unsaved the 
‘Free Methodist Theological Seminary... Among those 
who went out from this society the author recalls the fol- 
lowing: M. D. and J. C. Myers, W. S. and E. Ballenger, 
G. B. Whittington, J. F. Mudd, F. I. Waters, and W. W. 
Vinson.”’* 

The fire already kindled in West Iowa continued to 
burn with intensity, and to spread in various directions. 
It caught particularly in Glasgow, Shambaugh, College 
Springs, Center Chapel, in the vicinity of Red Oak and 
Bingham, thus forming the nucleus of what finally became 
the Red Oak District of the West Iowa Conference, which 
was later subdivided into what are now the Shenandoah 
and Creston districts. Regardless of certain weaknesses, 
eccentricities and extravagances characteristic of “Tom 
Gates,” he was instrumental in building into Free Meth- 
odism some choice characters. “Some of the noblest and 
best of saints will through all eternity be grateful to God 
for this rugged, virile man, who has now passed beyond 
the reach of either the praise or censure of men.” 

Among others who were largely instrumental in giving 
character to the West Iowa work in the earlier days should 
be mentioned J. W. Dake, T. B. Arnold, J. M. Reilly, 
Joseph Lutz, T. H. Allen, and J. H. Wilson. Mr. Dake 
was a man of powerful physique, stentorian voice, vigor- 
ous intellect, forceful character, lion-like courage, pro- 
phetic inspiration, and humble love. He was uncompro- 
mising in his devotion to Jesus Christ, and in his preach- 
ws Sk yar cle in ‘‘Semi-centennial of Free Methodism,’? by Worth 
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ing of the gospel ever showed the courage of his convictions. 
He served for years in the relation of District Chairman, 
traveling various districts, and exercising his gifts for the 
spreading of pure and undefiled religion, and for the up- 
building of the Conference in holiness. Later he lingered, 
greatly beloved of his brethren, as a superannuated 
preacher, until the Master summoned him on high. 

J. M. Reilly was a man of gentle mold, and yet of 
unswerving devotion and integrity. He was faithful in 
pastoral work, and was much beloved of the people. He 
also served for a time as District Chairman, and helped 
to give strength and character to the work. He was 
rather delicate physically, and finally succumbed to dis- 
ease while in middle life. 

Joseph Lutz is reported to have been “a pastor indeed, 
and greatly beloved,” who “died in the fulness of man- 
hood’s days.” While conducting a revival meeting he was 
prostrated with typhoid fever, and soon went to join the 
silent majority. Throughout the delirium attendant upon 
his illness, he would preach and pray with great earnest- 
ness, and sang and shouted the praises of the Lord until 
his voice was hushed by the waters of death. The mem- 
ory of those who knew him lingers fondly over his name, 
which is as ointment poured forth. 

T. H. Allen and J. H. Wilson were somewhat younger 
men than those already mentioned, but not a whit behind 
them in self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of God’s 
work. Loyalty to God and truth and duty was prom- 
inently written upon the character of each, and all who 
knew them knew them as “living epistles’”—as living ex- 
amples of fidelity to God. Both served for some years as 
District Chairmen, and that with great efficiency. It 
fell to them to guide the affairs of the Conference through 
a period of stress and strain occasioned by the rise and 
development of a type of schismatic fanaticism known as 
“The Firebrand Movement,” and the Church owes them 
an everlasting debt of gratitude for the wisdom and firm- 
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ness with which they exercised their office to restrain and 
control the wild and rabid elements until they were 
naturally, and without any harmful violence, sloughed 
off, as the foul and poisonous matter is sloughed off from 
a running sore when the healing process is consummated. 
Mr. Allen was especially involved in the conflict against 
this inveterate evil; it ever found in him a foeman worthy 
of his steel. Both of these gentlemen are still (1915) 
laboring devotedly as ministers of the Free Methodist 
Church—Mr. Allen* as District Elder in the Oklahoma 
Conference, and Mr. Wilson as District Elder in the 
South Dakota Conference. 


*Mr. Allen finished his course March, 1915, after the foregoing was in the 
pages and ready for the electrotyper. In his death the Church has lost one of 
her most devoted and loyal ministers. For many years he had stood ‘‘like an 
iron pillar strong’? in defense and for the promotion of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, and much precious fruit of his faithful ministry remains. 
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CHAPTER II 
PIONEER WORK IN MICHIGAN 


The man who bore the distinction of being the first 
standard-bearer of Free Methodism in the State of Mich- 
igan was the late Thomas 8. LaDue. Inasmuch as he be- 
came a conspicuous light in the Free Methodist Church, 
and for many years figured largely in building up the 
work in various parts of the country, a brief sketch of his 
character and career will here be in place. 

Thomas Scott LaDue was born in Lawrence, Otsego 
County, New York, August 7, 1832. On his father’s side 
Mr. LaDue was of French lineage, a probable descendant, 
in part at least, of some of the LaDues who “escaped from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
came to America, where, with other Huguenots who had 
suffered from Roman Catholic persecutions, they founded 
the town of New Rochelle, near New York City.” On his 
mother’s side he was of New England Puritan stock, some 
of the Puritan characteristics being clearly discernible 
in his character. His parents were intelligent, devout and 
pious, and diligently sought to train their son for a life 
of usefulness. He made such proficiency in learning that 
he is said to have become an excellent school teacher at 
an early age. Early in life also he gave proof of superior 
ability as a public speaker, and attracted no little atten- 
tion by delivering, on invitation, a Fourth of July oration. 

At the age of seventeen years he entered Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, but after a time had to leave because of 
failing health. Later, having in some measure recovered 
his health, he entered Brown University, Rhode Island. 
Here he made excellent progress for a time, and seemed 
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likely to finish his course with honor, when, because of 
another physical breakdown, he was compelled to re- 
linquish his studies, and return home. Being now 
brought directly under the religious influence of his par- 
ents again, the effect was highly salutary. He soon sought 
the Lord, professed religion, united with the Methodist 
Church, and at about twenty-three years of age entered 
the Christian ministry. He labored as supply, under the 
Presiding Elder, at Port Washington, Wisconsin, for a 
time; but not being pleased with what appeared to him 
to be the aristocratic spirit and bearing of that section 
of the denomination with which he had united, he soon 
withdrew, and united with the Congregational Church, 
of which his father was a member. He spent a year and 
a half in the Chicago Theological Seminary, a Congrega- 
tionalist institution, which he finally left because, to use 
his own words of many years ago, “the general influence 
certainly tended to draw me from the Lord, although I 
doubt if a more pious or consistent institution of 
the kind exists in any denomination.” He was greatly 
quickened and helped spiritually by the reading of 
President Finney’s works, and even supposed he had 
experienced the grace of entire sanctification; but he 
informs us that, in a later experience of hungering after 
God, he was strangely wrought upon by the Holy Spirit, 
who showed him very clearly that what he had mistaken 
for entire sanctification was conversion instead; and that, 
in the new light that then shone upon him, he made a 
renewed and more thorough consecration to God, and im- 
mediately claimed the blessing by simple faith. 

This was the beginning of a new era in his usefulness 
as a preacher. New light had dawned upon him, a new 
unction had been given him, and with this new experience 
came a new vision as to the condition of the Church, the 
needs of the world, and the responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian ministry. He began to preach accordingly. He was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at St. Charles, Ili- 
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nois, at the time; and it was not long before his preach- 
ing made a stir, and the officials of the Church called a 
meeting and decided “that they could not pay Mr. LaDue 
such a salary for preaching ‘Redfield doctrine.’ ” He was 
soon invited to resign, and did so; and “as naturally as a 
bird flies to its nest,” so naturally did he seek communion 
with those who knew the deep things of God, and loved to 
converse about them. He attended the second camp-meet- 
ing held by the Free Methodists at St. Charles, in the year 
1861, and there united with the Free Methodist Church, 
and with the Western Convention, as it was then called, 
later known as the Illinois Conference. 

Soon after becoming identified with the Free Methodist 
‘people, and amid scenes of mingled persecution and vic- 
tory, he took as a companion in life one who had known 
to a goodly extent the toils and sorrows, as well as the 
joys of the itinerancy—Mrs. M. F. Kendall, widow of the 
Rev. W. C. Kendall. By her keen intelligence, her deep 
religious experience, her enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause of holiness, and her heroic faith and courage, she 
ever proved a most efficient helpmeet to him, through all 
his subsequent years, and doubtless will share with him 
the reward of all his labors. 

For twenty-seven years this man of God most faith- 
fully, and with great ability, proclaimed the Bible stand- 
ard of holiness, as held by the Free Methodist Church, and 
multitudes who were blest under his ministry will at last 
arise and call him blessed. His labors as a Free Methodist 
minister were widely distributed, including Illinois, the 
three Conferences in New York State, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Washington and 
Oregon. 

Mr. LaDue was a tall, broad-shouldered man, thin, 
pale, and slightly stooping, but of countenance beaming 
with intelligence, goodness and spirituality. He pos- 
sessed a logical mind, well stored with useful information ; 
a fine and somewhat poetic imagination, but chastened 
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and made to do his bidding; a will like that of the Iron 
Duke, but disciplined by culture and by grace. He was 
marvelously gifted with eloquence, especially when under 
the power of the Holy Spirit. In him were mingled the 
severity of the early Puritans, and the evangelical sim- 
plicity and gentleness of St. John, the beloved disciple. 

This good man finished his labors, and went to be with 
God, at Powell’s Valley, Oregon, on the 8th of March, 
1888. His death was preceded by long months of 
great suffering from tuberculosis, yet he continued to 
preach until very near the end. He attended the General 
Conference at Coopersville, Michigan, in October, 1886, 
as delegate from the Oregon and Washington Conference, 
and though suffering greatly, gave strict attention to the 
business of the session, and preached once with remark- 
able power and eloquence. At the close of the sermon his 
brother-in-law, the Hon. C. W. Tenney, who was a lay dele- 
gate, turned to his wife and said, “That is Brother 
Thomas’s dying charge to the Free Methodist Church.” 
It proved to be so. 

He gave two noble sons to the ministry of the Free 
Methodist Church—John, who served efficiently for some 
time in the Washington Conference, and who for the past 
twenty years has been a professor in the theological de- 
partment of Greenville College; William K., a studious 
young man, with a remarkable gift for preaching, who la- 
bored for a few years in the California Conference, with 
great acceptability, and then died in holy triumph. “To 
this day by those who knew of him he is remembered as 
the model preacher.” 

In the fall of 1861 it was judged best by General Super- 
intendent Roberts that Mr. and Mrs. LaDue should go to 
Rochester, New York, and take charge of the work in that 
city. They went, continued there until the following 
spring, laboring amidst many difficulties which were hard 
to surmount, God giving them the hearts of some faithful 
ones, who contributed nobly to their support. Among 
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these were Mrs. Mary E. Vick, wife of the late well-known 
florist, and Mr. and Mrs. Myron H. Monroe, these three 
being some of the fruit of Dr. Redfield’s faithful labors in 
Rochester. 

It was in the spring of 1862 that Superintendent Rob- 
erts decided that Mr. LaDue ought to go west, and or- 
ganize a Free Methodist Society in the Southwestern part 
of Michigan, where the introduction of the work seemed 
very much desired, laboring on his way thither as the way 
might open. He went, but on reaching the place he soon 
found that those who had been calling for the organization 
of a Free Methodist work in their midst were chiefly a few 
disaffected members of another religious denomination, 
and nowise fit to be received into the Free Methodist con- 
nection. “Nothing remained, therefore,” to quote from 
the words of his widow after his death, “but to commence 
from the beginning, and turn one of the first furrows of 
Free Methodism in Michigan.”’* 

So far as the author can ascertain this was the begin- 
ning of Free Methodist labors in the State of Michigan. 
Just how long these labors continued is not certain, but 
probably not very long. Yet for a season he continued 
to fill appointments at various places in that part of the 
state, on invitation, and later accepted a call to Elkhart, 
Indiana. He and Mrs. LaDue appear to have been deeply 
burdened for the work in Michigan while there. Mrs. 
LaDue says, “We often felt led earnestly to pray that God 
would give us, as a people, the State of Michigan in its 
entire length and breadth. At that time but here and 
there one received the truth gladly; but since then, under 
the faithful and arduous labors of other servants of the 
Lord, that prayer has been remarkably fulfilled.” + 

Further efforts toward establishing Free Methodism 
in the State seem to have been postponed until 1863. At 
the session of the Illinois Conference held at Aurora in 


*“Tife of Thomas Scott LaDue,’’ by Rev. John LaDue, p. 47. 4Do. p. 49. 
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the fall of 1862 Superintendent Roberts came to the Rey. 
E. P. Hart, who had been ordained Deacon the year be- 
fore, saying that he had a letter from a man in Michigan 
who wanted a Free Methodist preacher sent to that State, 
and asked him if he would go. Mr. Hart replied, “If you 
say so and I can get there, I will go to the North Pole.” 
But before the session was over Mr. Roberts said to him, 
“We haven’t enough men to supply the circuits; but the 
brethren at Marengo have consented, if you are sent there, 
to let you take three months at any time of the year you 
may choose to visit Michigan.” 

Mr. Roberts gave the letter he had received from Michi- 
gan to Mr. Hart, requesting him to open correspondence 
with the writer of it, the Rev. H. L. Jones, of the town of 
Ida, and arrange, if possible, to go there during the winter 
months, as that would be the better time for holding re- 
vival meetings. He went on to his charge at Marengo, 
where he and his esteemed companion received a most 
cordial welcome from their old-time friends. Here they 
expected to devote themselves to the work of God for the 
year, with perhaps the exception of a few weeks’ labors in 
Michigan; but, by the unmistakable ordering of Provi- 
dence, they were destined to remain in Illinois for only 
three months. Mr. Hart began correspondence with the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, of Michigan, and made arrangements to 
be with him as early as January 24. They went to Mich- 
igan, began evangelistic work there, and saw such suc- 
cess as finally made it evident to themselves and others 
that they should remain there. The providence by which 
the way was opened for the final establishment of Free 
Methodism in Michigan is interesting and instructive. It 
is thus related by Mr. Hart: 

Some years prior to our arrival in the State, Father Jones and 
others, members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, deploring the 
lack of spirituality, decided to organize a new denomination, which 
they called The Methodist Episcopal Conformist Church—the word 
“Conformist” being expressive of their determination to conform to 
the doctrines and Discipline of primitive Methodism. For a few 
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years they met with success, and at one time in Southeastern 
Michigan numbered some three or four hundred. But in every 
truly evangelical movement history repeats itself, and this little 
branch was soon called to encounter very bitter worldly and 
Satanic opposition, so that at the time of our advent into the State 
their membership was sadly diminished, and Henry Jones was the 
only remaining preacher. 

A Free Methodist woman from Buffalo, New York, went to 
Michigan to visit her sister, a Mrs. Knoll, who was a member of 
the Conformist Church. The sister from Buffalo had a copy of 
the Harnest Christian, which at that time Brother Roberts was 
publishing in that city. Sister Knoll handed the periodical to 
Henry Jones, who read it carefully, and then wrote Brother 
Roberts for a copy of the Discipline. Having studied this with 
eare, he wrote Brother Roberts, requesting him to send them a Free 
Methodist preacher. So in this instance, as in many others, the 
Earnest Christian proved to be a John the Baptist and forerunner 
of our work. And from this beginning six or seven Annual Con- 
ferences, with two or three hundred traveling preachers and a 
membership of over six thousand, have been added to our Zion.* 


On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hart at Ida, Michigan, 
January 24, they were much disappointed at finding no 
one there to meet them, as Mr. Hart had notified Mr. 
Jones of the time of their expected arrival. After some 
inquiry a storekeeper directed them to the residence of 
Mr. Jones. A walk of more than a mile through the snow 
and over the hubs, carrying their luggage with them, 
before reaching the place was a somewhat trying introduc- 
tion to the Michigan field. Mr. Hart carried their grips 
and Mrs. Hart the lunch-basket. On their way they 
stopped and set down their luggage for a rest, when Mr. 
Hart, turning to his wife, said: “Mat, this looks rather 
dubious, doesn’t it?” Immediately seizing the bail of 
the basket and starting on, she began to sing,— 


“While there’s a track J’l] never go back, 
But go on at the risk of my all.” 


When they reached the place that had been pointed out 
to them as Mr. Jones’s residence they found it to be the 


*“Reminiscences of Early Free Methodism,’’ by Rey. Hdward Payson Hart, 
pages 84, 85. 
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home of his father. They were very warmly welcomed by 
him, however, and quickly felt much at home. He in- 
formed them that his son, the Rev. H. L. Jones, had gone 
up to a point on the Macon River, called East Milan, to 
arrange for a Quarterly Meeting, and that he was to take 
them to the place the next morning. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing proved to be an excellent one, the services being at- 
tended with much of the Holy Spirit’s presence. Before 
closing the Sabbath morning service, Mr. Hart read certain 
sections of the Free Methodist Discipline, and explained 
the standpoint of the Free Methodist Church regarding the 
leading questions of the day. The congregation seemed 
highly pleased with what they had learned about this 
people, and invited him and his wife to remain and hold 
some special services, and, if he should think best, to or- 
ganize Free Methodist societies. This meeting was held 
at East Milan, about ten or twelve miles from Ida. The 
Rev. Mr. Jones suggested, however, that Mr. Hart go to 
a place called Otter Creek, where the brethren owned a 
Church building which had remained unused for some 
time, hold some meetings there, and if possible resurrect 
the work and secure the Church property. In the mean- 
time he would return home and begin meetings in “the 
Plues’ schoolhouse,” and, if any special interest should 
be awakened, Mr. Hart could come later. This plan was 
attempted, but, as Otter Creek did not prove as promising 
a field as was hoped, Mr. and Mrs. Hart soon returned to 
the Ida community. 

Mr. Jones’s meetings had been in progress about a 
week when they returned. Having been away from home 
now about a month, where they had left an excellent 
charge, in a beautiful village, with Church and parsonage 
amid delightful surroundings, and where also they had 
left their only child, at an age when becoming most in- 
teresting, Mr. and Mrs. Hart were beginning to feel a little 
homesick and to experience a longing to return to their 
field of labor in Illinois. Hence, as they went to the Plues 
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private houses, and asked if any present desired such a 
meeting at their home. No one responding, Mr. Jones 
spoke to Mr. Plues and said, “Can we have a meeting 
at your house to-morrow afternoon?” Rather grufily, Mr. 
Plues replied, “I don’t care.” So a meeting was appointed 
for the next afternoon at the home of Mr. John Plues. 
Mr. Hart being called to attend a funeral at the time of 
the afternoon meeting, it fell to Mrs. Hart to take charge 
of the service at Mr. Plues’s house. Mr. Plues remained 
to the meeting instead of going out to his work that 
afternoon, as he afterward confessed, lest they should 
think he was afraid. After the service had closed Mrs. 
Hart sought opportunity to speak a word to him about 
his soul before leaving the house, and earnestly warned 
him to prepare for death and the judgment, after which 
she went her way. 

The next evening, at the schoolhouse, Mrs. Plues and 
her daughters were again forward as seekers, and began 
to get out into the light. On reaching home that night 
after the service Mrs. Plues said to her husband, “John, I 
want to ask your forgiveness for any wrong I have ever 
done, and I would like to read the Bible and pray before 
we retire.” Angrily he replied, “I’ll never forgive you, 
and there shall be no reading the Bible and praying in 
my house;” and then added, “These preachers are not 
coming here to tell my family what to do. How do you 
know who this couple from Illinois are? Probably just off 
from some theater boards! Why,” said he, “I saw him 
give that woman the wink, and she knew just what to 
do.” 

The wife breathed out a silent prayer to God, and then 
retired. But her husband could not sleep, for thinking 
of how meanly he had treated his wife. He rolled rest- 
lessly upon his bed; and, finally, the agony becoming 
greater than he could bear, he called to his wife and said, 
“Samantha, do you think those preachers would come and 
pray for me?” “Why, yes, John,” was her reply, “and 
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Tl pray for you, too.” Immediately they arose and went 
to praying. 

About daylight the preachers were sent for, and a 
neighbor with whom they were stopping, between whom 
and Mr. Plues ill-will had long existed. On arriving at 
the Plues residence they found the man in desperate 
- straits, joined in earnest prayer for him, and held on 
until he was gloriously converted. Before he rose from 
that season of prayer Mr. Plues began to be distressed 
for his unsaved neighbors, and to cry aloud, “O my neigh- 
bors! my neighbors! We must go and pray for my neigh- 
bors.” Then rising, he at once went to the neighbor with 
whom he had so long been at variance, saying, “O Timothy, 
how we have lived! how we have lived!” Whereupon the 
neighbor at once broke down, confessed the enmity he had 
harbored toward Mr. Plues, and reconciliation of these 
two men was complete. 

We have given the circumstances of the conversion of 
John Plues with considerable detail, because it was a 
sort of pivotal event in connection with the train of provi- 
dences which led to the introduction of Free Methodism 
into the State of Michigan. “As the sequel will show it 
was the key to the train of providences by which thou- 
sands were brought to the saving knowledge of the truth.” 

After his conversion John Plues, as we have seen, be- 
came deeply concerned for his neighbors. Accordingly a 
dozen or more of those present at once started out to 
visit and pray through the neighborhood, John Plues and 
Mr. Hart leading the praying band. Within a short time 
several heads of families had yielded themselves to God 
and were happily converted. Some, however, though 
manifesting deep agitation, received the visitors in a very 
uncomplimentary manner. But the work of God was 
deepening and moving on. It was finally decided to im- 
provise seats and convert the ball-room of Mr. Plues’s 
house into a place of prayer, in which afternoon meetings 
were held from day to day. Mr. Plues took his Bible with 
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him and went to visiting the people for miles in all direc- 
tions. From seventy-five to a hundred souls were con- 
verted, and it began to look in that part of Michigan as 
though Free Methodism had come to stay. A number 
of those converted became laborers in the Master’s vine- 
yard, several of them finally entering the ministry of the 
Free Methodist Church, in which they rendered efficient 
service. Ellsworth Leonardson was among the latter. 
He was then a bright lad of about fourteen years. In 
passing from the meeting one day Mr. Hart placed his 
hand on the head of the lad and said, “Bub, I think the 
Lord has a work for you to do.” A few years later he 
was licensed to preach, and for between thirty and forty 
years devoted himself to the duties of his calling with 
great fidelity to God, and acceptability to the people. He 
labored efficiently in Michigan, Ohio, Kansas and South- 
ern California, and from the latter place a few years 
since answered the roll call above, and went to be with 
God. At the time of his departure he had been for some 
years State Chairman of the Prohibition Party in Cali- 
fornia. 

An elder brother of Ellsworth, who a short time be- 
fore these meetings had been converted, one day came to 
Mr. Hart, accompanied by a brother-in-law, and with mod- 
esty and evident embarrassment disclosed the fact that he 
felt that God was calling him also to preach the Gospel. 
Mr. Hart spoke encouragingly to him, after which he 
went away. Soon these two brothers were both calling 
- sinners to repentance. The brother-in-law went to the 
Congregational people, but A. V. Leonardson entered the 
ministry of the Free Methodist Church, and, after having 
rendered many years of effective service in Ohio and 
Michigan, is at present a superannuated member of the 
Michigan Conference. In connection with his manifold 
duties as a minister of the Gospel he applied himself also 
to the study of medical subjects, graduating a number of 
years ago with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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The series of meetings at the Plues schoolhouse contin- 
ued a month or more, and by this time Mr. Hart was 
getting anxious to return home. One day as he and his 
wife were talking of their plans for the future, he re- 
marked that he thought he would advise the converts to 
connect themselves with some Church and be sure to live 
their religion, and then he and Mrs. Hart would return 
to Illinois, hoping to meet them all in heaven. Just then 
Mr. Plues, at whose home they had been stopping since 
his conversion, came into the room and said, “Brother 
Hart, what are you going to do with us people?” In 
reply he told him what he had just been saying to Mrs. 
Hart. Turning to Mr. Hart with a kind of leer in his 
eyes, he said, “No, s-i-r; you have got us into this boat, 
and you must see us through.” Mr. Hart at once replied, 
“By the grace of God I will, Brother Plues.” He at once 
wrote General Superintendent Roberts of the situation, 
whereupon he replied, saying, “Stay, by all means.” 

Mr. Hart finally decided to go to Marengo, Illinois, 
resign his work there, and return to Michigan with a view 
to giving himself fully to the work in that State. On 
reaching Marengo and making known their determination, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hart, amid the tearful pleadings and pro- 
tests of the people against their contemplated course, ap- 
plied themselves to the work of packing up and getting 
ready to remove to Michigan. Turning their backs on the 
pleasantest of surroundings, and bidding farewell to the 
most genial spiritual companionships, they were not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, but followed the light of 
their convictions, and went forth to years of pioneer toil 
and privation for the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in a comparatively new field, and having no certain 
dwelling-place. | 

C. S. Gitchell, a student from Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute at Evanston, Illinois, was engaged to supply the work 
at Marengo, which he did to the general satisfaction of 
the people there. He labored in Illinois for two or three 
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years, and then went over to Michigan, became identified 
with the work there, and developed into one of the most 
efficient ministers, having a particular gift for raising up 
new circuits and building new Church edifices. He con- 
tinued in the ministry of the Free Methodist Church while 
he lived, and devoted himself to the work in Michigan so 
long as he was physically able to meet its responsibilities ; 
then after a few years of being on the retired list of the 
North Michigan Conference, he passed to his reward. He 
also became a Doctor of Medicine, and practised some 
after his retirement from the active work of the ministry. 

A Free Methodist society of about fifty members was 
organized at the Plues schoolhouse—the first society of 
the denomination in the State of Michigan. The follow- 
ing named persons were among its charter members: 
John Plues, Samantha Plues, Agnes Plues, Florence Plues, 
Thomas Plues, Joseph Plues, James Plues, Henry Jones, 
Mrs. Henry Jones, a Mr. Rivers, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, a Mrs. Brown, Albert Galloway, Mrs. Albert Gallo- 
way, Helen Galloway, Ellsworth Leonardson, Robert 
Simpkins, Mrs. Robert Simpkins. There were many oth- 
ers, whose names we can not give, but which we trust are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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After their return to Michigan, Mr. and Mrs. Hart en- 
tered upon the work with renewed zeal; and, the summer 
months coming on, devoted themselves to journeying to 
and fro in answer to calls for special services, which were 
held in schoolhouses, groves, or such other places as af- 
forded them an opportunity to preach the Gospel of a free 
and full salvation. They were constantly on the lookout 
for such opportunities, and were quick to avail themselves 
of them when discovered. With a buggy and harness bor- 
rowed from Mr. Plues, and a horse from Mr. Atkinson, 
Mr. Hart says, “We started to spy out the land. We 
went from neighborhood to neighborhood, preaching in a 
different schoolhouse each night. This was kept up near- 
ly all the remainder of the summer, sometimes not being 
able to commence services until nearly nine o’clock. Often- 
times the schoolhouse would be crowded and as many 
more standing outside; so taking my position in the door 
I would announce my text and preach to those outside as 
well as inside the house. In this way our work became 
thoroughly advertised throughout all that part of the 
State. ’~ 

Commencing on June 13 they held a grove-meeting in 
Plues neighborhood, at which General Superintendent 
Roberts was present the latter part of the time, preaching 
with great liberty and power, and proving a great inspira- 
tion and uplift to the work. From this meeting Mr. Hart 
accompanied Superintendent Roberts to Illinois, visiting 
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their friends at Marengo, and attending the St. Charles 
camp-meeting, while Mrs. Hart remained in Michigan to 
assist in the work. ©. S. Gitchell was preaching at Ma- 
rengo at the time, and the membership of the society num- 
bered over a hundred. The camp-meeting at St. Charles 
was largely attended, and was among the best ever held 
in that place. On his return to Ida Mr. Hart stopped 
off at Hillsdale, Michigan, where he had been importuned 
to come and organize a Free Methodist class, and spent a 
Sabbath there. He had been suspicious that those who 
desired to be organized into a class were not the right sort 
of material, and his visit there confirmed his suspicion. 
He plainly told them that he could not organize them, 
and gave them his reason. He gave them to understand, 
however, that at some future time he and his wife might 
pay them a visit. 

Later, receiving a call from the same man who had 
been urging him to come to Hillsdale and organize a 
class, to come and accompany him and his daughter (who, 
by the way, was a sort of self-styled preacher whom the 
father was anxious to have appointed to the work in that 
vicinity, provided a Free Methodist class was organized) 
on their round of appointments in the southern part of 
the County; and after trying to go in another direction, 
but becoming convinced that the plan was not in divine 
order, they finally decided to go to Hillsdale. Mrs. H. A. 
Coon, of Illinois, had written them that she was to pass 
through Michigan on her way east, and could stop a few 
days with them; and so they at once wrote her giving the 
date of their intended visit to Hillsdale, and requesting 
her to meet them there. 

The event of chief importance connected with the visit 
to Hillsdale was the meeting with John Ellison and his 
wife Eunice, who were attracted to one of Mr. Hart’s 
services by the rumor that a woman was to preach on the 
occasion. Mr. Ellison was attending a Free-will Baptist 
college at Hillsdale, and preaching to a Church of that 
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denomination a few miles from there. While on the 
trip to Hillsdale Mr. Hart held a few services at a place 
called Steamburg, On the Saturday of Mr. Hart’s service 
there they had intended to get an early start and spend 
the day in visiting among their members at the point 
where he was supplying; but being detained, and unable to 
start until late in the day, they decided to stop with one 
of their members at Steamburg until Sunday morning. 
On his way to Steamburg some one had informed Mr. Elli- 
son that a woman was to speak at the schoolhouse that 
evening. He concluded that the woman must be either a 
Spiritualist or an Adventist, and so determined to attend 
the meeting and meet any erroneous doctrine which she 
might advance. On hearing the singing as he approached 
the schoolhouse he became convinced that there was no 
Adventism or Spiritualism about it; and on entering the 
house, seeing Mr. Hart in the pulpit, listening to the dis- 
course, and taking in the general spirit of the service, he 
felt something about it all which carried him back in 
memory to meetings he used to attend in Woodstock, IIli- 
nois, which were held by a man whom the people called 
“Doctor Redfield.” He had attended Doctor Redfield’s 
meetings because he liked to hear the man preach, but for 
some reason the truth had made little impression upon 
his heart. On that Saturday night, however, the truth 
reached him, his heart was opened, and Doctor Redfield’s 
preaching in all its spiritual light and power seemed to 
flash in upon his mind. 

At the close of the service he and his wife came for- 
ward, introduced themselves to Mr. and Mrs. Hart, and 
insisted upon their going to the place where they were 
stopping and remaining for the night. The request was 
cordially seconded by their host, and it was finally decided 
that they would go. The next afternoon Mr. Hart was to 
preach at the Black schoolhouse, and Mr. and Mrs. Elli- 
son and a number of their members were present. Mr. 
Hart invited Mr. Ellison to attend a grove-meeting which 
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he was to hold some time later near Ida station. He 
promised to attend if possible. 

At this meeting Mr. Ellison earnestly sought the ex- 
perience of sanctification. His consecration was deep and 
thorough, and though he saw, in the new light now shin- 
ing upon him, that it would probably cost him his present 
Church relation to follow God fully, he decided to do so, 
and pressed on in the way of faith until he obtained the 
witness that his heart was clean. He began to preach 
the whole truth, as he now saw it and had experienced it, 
to his own people. A few of them received it and found 
it the power of God to give them perfect freedom; but 
the ruling powers of the Church soon held a meeting at 
which it was decided that they needed him no longer. 
Then those of his members who had come into the ex- 
perience of full salvation withdrew, and he began to 
preach to them at the Blunt schoolhouse. After a little 
they began to feel that they ought to have a Church home. 
Most of them desired to unite with the Free Methodists. 
Mr. Ellison sympathized with them in this, but did not 
think the time had come for him to take such a step. 
However, he wrote Mr. Hart of the wishes of his homeless 
people, and he fixed upon a date for a meeting at the 
Blunt schoolhouse, at which time he was to organize them 
into a class. Mr. Ellison had agreed that, if a class was 
formed, he would continue to preach to them as before. 
In connection with the service Mr. Hart read the Dis- 
cipline, and was about to call on those who wished to join 
the proposed class to step forward, when Mr. Ellison 
stepped up and whispered in his ear, “Go ahead, Brother 
Hart, V’ll go the whole hog,” a terse and rather forceful 
though not a very elegant expression of his readiness to 
merge his fortunes with the new movement. A class of 
considerable size was formed, and Mr. Ellison became 
their pastor under the new order of things. From this 
beginning the work of Free Methodism spread throughout 
the western part of the state. Mr. Ellison became one of 
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the pioneer preachers of the Michigan Conference, which 
he served either as Pastor or District Chairman so long 
as he was able to do ministerial work of any kind. His 
long and faithful ministry was crowned by a triumphant 
death. 

After the grove-meeting near Ida Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
went on west, to attend the session of the Illinois Confer- 
ence, to be held at St. Charles, Illinois, beginning Decem- 
ber 22, 1864. Joseph Jones also went, as delegate from 
the Michigan work. Henry Jones, although not able to 
be present, was received into the traveling connection on 
probation. Mr. Hart reported from his work in Michigan 
one member in full connection and thirty-eight on proba- 
tion. Having been ordained Elder at Aurora in 1863, he 
was now eligible to the office of District Chairman, to 
which he was elected and returned to the Michigan dis- 
trict. The Michigan district appointments for the year 
read: Michigan district, E. P. Hart, chairman and evan- 
gelist; Raisinville, W. D. Bishop, H. Jones. The labors of 
this year were attended with great success. In fact, the 
previous year had been much more successful than Mr. 
Hart’s statistical report to the Conference would make 
it appear. The foundation for an extensive and perma- 
nent work had been laid, the report of the “new religion,” 
as Free Methodism was called, had been sounded abroad 
near and far, and calls were coming from all directions 
for the introduction of Free Methodism among the people, 
who seemed to be spiritually starving. 

During this year Mr. Hart and his wife labored ex- 
tensively in evangelistic meetings, held a number of very 
fruitful camp-meetings, saw the work introduced into 
Branch County, witnessed the raising up of quite a num- 
ber of excellent workers, some of whom developed into 
effective preachers, and were able to report at the next 
session of the Annual Conference members and proba- 
tioners aggregating nearly two hundred. 

At this session of the Illinois Conference, held at Ma- 
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rengo, September 13-18, 1865, L. T. Frink and John Ellison 
represented the Michigan work as lay delegates. They 
were both received into the Conference on probation, and 
H. L. Jones and W. D. Bishop were continued in that 
relation. There appear to have been thoughts of invad- 
ing the State of Indiana, since the appointments for Mich: 
igan district were made to read “Michigan and Indiana 
district,” and the appointments to it were as follows: 
“Michigan and Indiana district, E. P. Hart, chairman; 
Huron, H. L. Jones; Raisinville, Lemuel Frink; Morenci, 
to be supplied ; Van Buren, to be supplied; Ransom, W. D. 
Bishop; Coldwater, John Ellison.” This gave Mr. Hart 
six appointments on his district. He took general super- 
vision of the work on these, holding their Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and devoting the rest of his time to labors in the 
raising up of new circuits. During the winter the work 
extended into Ohio and Indiana. A camp-meeting was 
held near the Raisin river in June, 1866. This meeting was 
remarkable for the manifestations of divine power. A 
Republican paper tried to caricature it, denouncing its 
proceedings as “a perfect pandemonium.” A Democratic 
journal indulged a rejoinder to the effect that “if it was a 
pandemonium, it was such a pandemonium as they had on 
the day of Pentecost,” and also published various sarcastic 
and burlesque remarks regarding the Republican journal 
and party, thus giving the work of Free Methodism a good- 
ly amount of free advertising throughout pretty much of 
the entire State. 

The way having been prepared for it by the steps in- 
dicated in the foregoing part of this chapter, the Michigan 
Conference was organized June 22, 1866, in connection 
with above mentioned camp-meeting held on the Raisin 
river. The organization took place in a schoolhouse near 
the camp-ground. General Superintendent Roberts pre- 
sided. KE. P. Hart was chosen secretary. The following 
named preachers were received into full connection by 
transfer from the Illinois Conference: E. P. Hart, H. L. 
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Jones, C. 8. Gitchell, W. D. Bishop. John Ellison and L. 
T. Frink were received by transfer from the Illinois Con- 
ference into the second year’s probation. Six preachers 
were also received on trial, making twelve preachers in all. 
No report of the Church membership was given. 

Another session of the Conference was held in Septem- 
ber, the regular season for the holding of the fall Con- 
ferences. It was held at Sherwood, Branch County. Since 
the organization of the Conference in June the first Free 
Methodist Church ever built in Michigan had been erected 
at Sherwood. The Rey. Joseph Travis presided at the 
Conference session instead of the General Superintendent. 
The dedication of the new Church took place on the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Travis preaching the dedicatory sermon. He 
was a mighty man in the pulpit, and the sermon on this 
occasion, from the text, “The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts; 
and in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Hag. 2:9), was every way equal to his reputation. 

The membership at this session numbered four hun- 
dred and eighty-two. Mr. Hart was again elected Dis- 
trict Chairman, with a district comprising nine circuits. 
John Ellison and L. T. Frink were received into full con- 
nection. E. P. Hart was elected ministerial and John 
Plues lay delegate to the General Conference which con- 
vened at Buffalo, New York, October 10, 1866, but after 
the first Sabbath adjourned to Albion for the conclusion 
of its business. Mr. Hart says, “The Michigan Confer- 
ence had but two delegates, but with the help of Brother 
Plues we made noise and stir enough for a half dozen.” 

Referring to the results of the work in Michigan up 
to this time, of which a general idea is given in the fore- 
going paragraphs, the Rey. J. S. MacGeary says: “All 
this was accomplished in less than three years as the 
result of the faithful labors of one man and one woman 
who, without any missionary board or missionary appro- 
priation back of them, went forth trusting God for all and 
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proclaiming the old-fashioned gospel. Surely we of this 
generation of Free Methodism owe much to these fathers 
and mothers of ‘early Free Methodism’ who, ‘without 
scrip or purse,’ went forth and blazed the way for this 
work which has brought so much of spiritual enlighten- 
ment and liberty to us.”* 

Until the organization of the Michigan Conference, in 
1866, the operations of the Free Methodists had been con- 
fined to the southern part of the State. But a spirit of 
ageressive evangelism possessed the workers, and, after 
the organization of the Conference, they “kept lengthening 
their cords and strengthening their stakes.” Through the 
influence of Thomas Riley the Rev. and Mrs. L. T. Frink 
pushed their way into Richland County, Ohio, and or- 
ganized a society which proved to be the germ from which 
the Ohio Conference was later developed. The Rey. C. 8. 
Gitchell struck over into Indiana, where he held meetings, 
raised up circuits and erected Churches. 

About 1868 two responsible laymen, A. W. Perry and 
Lyman Parker, came with their families from the Genesee 
Conference, New York State, and settled at Coopersville, 
Ottawa County, Michigan. They were stanch Free Meth- 
odists, of the original pattern, and having settled in 
Coopersville were determined to have Free Methodism es- 
tablished there. During the fall of that year, by invitation 
of these brethren, Mr. and Mrs. Hart visited their locality 
and held services at various points. Then, having a favor- 
able acquaintance with W. R. Cusick, an ordained Deacon 
of the Genesee Conference, they prevailed on him to move 
West and settle in that part of Michigan. The minutes for 
1869 show that at this time there was a Church membership 
in the Michigan Conference of 807 in full connection, and 
266 on probation, making a total of 1,073. 

Mr. Cusick had expected to secure the help of Super- 
intendent Roberts in special services at Coopersville, but 
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failed of this expectation. Then, on the advice of Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Parker, he sent for Mr. Hart, who went 
and stayed a number of days, during which a remarkable 
revival interest was developed. Mr. Hart had to leave 
while as yet the revival was at white heat, but Mr. Cusick 
went on with the meetings, and later Mr. Hart returned. 
The meeting went on for weeks with great power and 
fruitfulness. Later, under the labors of Mr. Cusick, a 
fine large Church edifice was erected, and Mr. Hart was 
sent for to dedicate it. Thus the work at Coopersville 
prospered, and from that point as a center spread through- 
out the northern part of the State. Mr. Cusick being a 
man of marvelous evangelistic ability, raised up work east- 
ward from Coopersville, along the line of the Detroit and 
Grand Haven railroad. A fine society was organized at 
St. Johns and an excellent brick Church building was 
erected. From here some unknown party or parties trans- 
ferred the holy fire across the border into Canada, which 
was the beginning of a work which finally resulted in the 
organization of the West and East Ontario Conferences. 

W. H. James had been appointed to Isabella County, 
which in those days was considered the northern limit of 
civilization. Mr. Hart had made arrangements to hold 
one Quarterly Meeting in that field. He took a train to 
St. Johns, and from there proceeded by stage to St. Louis, 
where Mr. James met him with his pony and buckboard. 
Having gone as far as they could by this mode of trans- 
portation they reached their place of entertainment, from 
whence they proceeded on foot over a trail to the school- 
house. This was a log structure, newly built, and not yet 
chinked. But twenty-five or thirty persons attended the 
services, and when Mr. Hart inquired why the people did 
not turn out, the answer was, “Why, bless you, they are 
here from miles around.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hart went to the township of Berlin, 
Tonia County, and held a grove-meeting. There was quite 
a sprinkling of Free Methodists scattered through the 
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Counties in that part of the State, which, although lying 
far south of the center, was at that time generally spoken 
of as North Michigan. That whole region was then almost 
an unbroken wilderness, though at present it is one of 
the most productive portions of the State. But little was 
known of the Free Methodist Church in Ionia County. 
The grove-meeting having been advertised in the Harnest 
Christian, however, the scattered ones through this wild 
northern region came flocking together “with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads,” until the people in the 
vicinity were astonished beyond measure, judging from 
the sound that there must be a multitude of them. Pastor 
James and his wife and a young man named Wilcox came 
nearly a hundred miles with a horse and buckboard to 
attend the meeting. The Rev. R. D. Howe, a Wesleyan 
minister who had been a stanch reformer for many years, 
“heard the joyful sound, and in the fall of 1870 made his 
way to the session of the Conference held at Holland, 
Ohio, September 29, and united, taking a superannuate re- 
lation; but before the close of the year he was called to 
his everlasting rest.” 

Mr. Hart continued his labors for the extension and 
upbuilding of the work in Michigan until, in 1874, the 
General Conference elected him as additional General 
Superintendent of the denomination. Up to that time 
he had been a delegate to all the General Conferences 
except the first, and had proved himself both wise and 
efficient in the legislative councils of that body. His elec- 
tion to the office gave general satisfaction, and in his ad- 
ministrative work throughout the denomination he so won 
the confidence and esteem of the Church as a whole that 
at each General Conference up to and including that of 
1907 re-elected him to the position; and all were grieved 
when, a year or two later, he felt compelled because of a 
nervous affection of his throat and vocal organs, to retire 
from the active duties of the office. In all his travels and 
labors during the years of his active service his excellent 
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wife has nobly stood by him, generally accompanying him 
in his Conference, camp-meeting and evangelistic tours, 
and adding greatly to the efficiency of his efforts by her 
optimistic faith, earnest prayers and ringing testimonies. 

During the period of his labors as District Chairman 
in the Michigan Conference Mr. Hart took the initiative in 
founding a school within the Conference, and until his 
removal to the Pacific Coast was closely identified with 
the institution, bearing heavy burdens of responsibility 
in connection with its manifold interests. The institution, 
founded in the sacrifices, tears and prayers of those con- 
cerned in its welfare, has been a success these many years, 
and has been of immeasurable value to the Free Meth- 
odist Church in the training of its young people for holi- 
ness and usefulness. A sketch of Spring Arbor Seminary 
will be found in the chapter on “Educational Institu- 
tions.” 

Such had been the growth of the Michigan Conference 
that a division of the same was deemed expedient, and so 
it was decided to organize the work north of what is 
known as “the base line” running from east to west across 
the State and forming the northern boundary of a tier of 
two Counties lying across the southern part of the State 
and the Dominion of Canada into what should be known as 
the North Michigan Conference. The organization of the 
new Conference took place at St. Johns, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 27, 1876. Superintendent Roberts presided. The 
Conference roll shows that there were sixteen preachers 
in full connection, and fifteen on probation. The Church 
membership within the newly organized territory was 
1,300. John Ellison and Septer Roberts were elected 
Chairmen, and placed in charge of the district work. 

Since the formation of the Michigan Conference in 
1866 with a membership of six preachers and 475 laymen, 
it had increased up to the time of division until it had 
thirty-five ordained ministers, with twenty probationers, 
and with a Church membership of 2,790. This was good 
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as was evidently the case with Mr. Sumner, are an inyalu- 
able asset to any religious society—to any Christian de- 
nomination. To the close of his life it proved true in his 
case. 

Through Mr. Sumner’s influence the Rey. George Fox 
of the Illinois Conference was induced to go to Minnesota 
and engage in labors for the promotion of the work of God 
as represented by the Free Methodist Church. Mr. Fox 
was a man well worthy of a name among the makers of 
Free Methodist history. He had been a minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He went as Chaplain to 
the Civil War. After his return he and Thomas 8. LaDue 
providentially met at Freeport, Illinois, where the latter 
was preaching. At the time they met Mr. Fox was sadly 
backslidden. Perceiving his condition Mr. LaDue talked 
with him kindly, and urged him again to»seek the Lord. 
He finally went to Mr. LaDue’s meetings, being held in 
a large hall, and when the call for seekers was given, he 
made his way to the front and kneeled down. But before 
the altar work commenced he arose and asked the privi- 
lege of speaking. With his face to the congregation he 
told them he wished to state who he was, and, since many 
knew him, he also desired to make known his condition, 
and the purpose of his being at the altar. He is then said 
to have expressed himself as follows: “My name is 
George Fox. I am a preacher of the Rock River Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I want you to 
tell everybody you see, and send word to the rest, that I 
am a backslidden Methodist preacher, forward for pray- 
ers because it is the only way I know to be honest and 
get back to God, and regain what I have lost. I ask all 
who are clear in their souls to pray for me.”’* 

He then went on his knees and most solemnly and 
earnestly called upon the Lord for himself. Before rising 
he was graciously reclaimed, and the peace and joy of 
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former days were restored to his heart. Soon afterward 
he sought and obtained the grace of entire sanctification, 
then joined the Free Methodist Church, finally entered its 
ministry, and proved himself faithful and effectual in his 
calling to the end of his days. 

After going to Minnesota Mr. Fox held a revival meet- 
ing in the home of E. N. Sumner, at Cherry Valley, Good- 
hue County, with good results, and organized the first 
Free Methodist Society in the State. This society was 
composed of the following named members: Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. Sumner, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Harrison, a Mr. and Mrs. Plaisted, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Swartz, Mr. and Mrs. George Seamans, 
and others whose names can not be ascertained. 

At the Illinois Conference of 1868 a new district was 
formed of the Minnesota work known as the Minnesota 
district, and Mr. LaDue was appointed Chairman over it. 
Hudson and Cannon Falls served as a base from which to 
conduct operations for the spread of the work in Minne- 
sota. Mr. LaDue made his home for a time at Hastings, 
a city on the Mississippi river, just above the mouth of the 
St. Croix. On his way to the place, he was providentially 
used of God in seeing a woman and her husband blessedly 
saved, who subsequently proved to be valuable helpers in 
the work. He and his family being very cold stopped at 
a private house and asked the privilege of warming them- 
selves awhile. The woman perceiving that he had a min- 
isterial appearance, asked if they were traveling far. On 
making known their mission and their destination, she 
told him that no one had been at their home on that busi- 
ness inmany a day. Mr. LaDue began to praise the Lord, 
at which the woman remarked, amid falling tears, that 
she hardly expected she should ever hear God praised 
again. She hastened to prepare them a warm meal, which 
refreshed them for continuing their journey. 

A little conversation developed the fact that this fam- 
ily was in sore trouble over the fate of a son, who, by the 
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subtlety and trickiness of others, had been led to the com- 
mission of a crime for which he was now in prison. After 
the trouble came upon them the Church, which ought to 
have been ready to minister consolation, soon allowed its 
fellowship for them to be chilled; and, after a little, 
respectable friends had deserted them, including pastor, 
class-leader, and others, and they were abandoned to the 
cold mercies of an unsympathetic world. The man of God 
had the privilege of seeing the united head of this family 
graciously ‘saved and welcomed to the Free Methodist 
society, and also of seeing their unfortunate son finally 
delivered from what had seemed inevitable worldly ruin. 
The woman in particular subsequently proved an angel 
of mercy in ministering to their needs. This was the re- 
ward of faithful wayside service. 

Mr. LaDue’s labors this year were chiefly at Cherry 
Valley and Pine Island, with occasional visits to other 
points in that part of the State. Much of his time was 
occupied in breaking up new fields, which subjected him 
and his family to the divers trials usually connected with 
such pioneering; and yet, on the whole, he found his work 
highly delightful, because of the degree in which the bless- 
ing of God accompanied it. “When asked once where he 
would prefer to be appointed, he said, ‘Send me to the 
frontier... He went to such fields joyfully; and he was 
cared for temporally, and saw the salvation of souls.” 

Chiefly as a result of his labors this year the Minne- 
sota and Northern Iowa Conference was raised up, from 
which the work has since spread out in all directions. 
Some of the services held were characterized by marvelous 
manifestations of divine power; but in the early part of 
the year 1869 a revival occurred under his labors which 
exceeded all others in this respect, and in which many 
were saved and added unto the Lord’s people, some of 
the conversions being of an unusually marvelous char- 
acter, People were in attendance from many miles away 
in various directions. These went forth to scatter the light 
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abroad, some of whom later carried benefits and blessings 
then received thousands of miles into various parts of the 
country. 

As usual, however, the truth, which cuts like “a sharp 
two-edged sword,” provoked most bitter opposition; but 
this was regarded as a healthful sign. Better opposition 
than stagnation, or than that all men should speak well 
of God’s ministers. The opposers were helped for some 
time by a Methodist local preacher who characterized the 
Free Methodists as “the scum of the swill-barrel.” This 
would seem to identify them pretty closely with the Chris- 
tians of the Apostolic Church, who were accounted as “the 
filth and off-scouring of all things.” “The word of the 
Lord grew mightily and prevailed,” however, despite all 
opposition. 

In 1869 the Minnesota district had two circuits, T. S. 
LaDue being preacher in charge of one and Chairman of 
the district, and C. M. Damon, an able, earnest, fearless, 
sanctified preacher recently having come to the Free Meth- 
odist Church from the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
being preacher in charge of the other. Two men for a 
State like Minnesota was a small force indeed, but even 
that was soon reduced to Mr. LaDue alone. Upon the 
advice and through the urging of others Mr. Damon was 
soon prevailed upon to accept an appointment in the east, 
believing this to be in divine order. Left alone with the 
work Mr. LaDue toiled on in faith and hope, and the year 
proved to be a fruitful one indeed. New societies were 
raised up, and the membership was increased. Mr. LaDue 
suffered from serious illness, and met much bitter opposi- 
tion from without, while some, yielding to an intractable 
spirit, introduced division within the societies he served ; 
but those that were faithful stood by him and the work, 
and God gave them glorious victory. 

In the fall of 1870 Mr. LaDue and his brother Calvin 
made a trip, with the latter’s conveyance, to Northern 
Iowa, where the work of the Lord afterward broke out in 
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great power and with most gracious results. The follow- 
ing is extracted from an article published in the Free 
Methodist regarding this journey by Mr. LaDue: 


The result of that trip, from first to last, has been an accession 
to our numbers of some thirty souls, thoroughly saved—some 
backsliders reclaimed, some converts, and most of them “sanctified 
wholly.” All heads of families, except two. 

We formed a class at Mason City, Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa, 
Brother Patrick Fay, a converted Roman Catholic, leader. We 
also formed a class at Havana, Steele Co., Minnesota, Brother 
George Enny, leader. Brother Charles Cusick, an exhorter, is 
supplying them with much acceptability at Havana; and my father, 
Rey. S. P. LaDue, an ex-Congregationalist, at Mason City. My 
father, who some years since was much incensed at my joining 
the Free Methodists, we now have the privilege of receiving into 
the connection. May Jesus bless him, and make his last days 
his best. 


Mr. LaDue was again made District Chairman of the 
Minnesota district by the Illinois Conference of 1871, and 
the story of his travels, labors, persecutions and successes 
for this year, though too long to be admitted in detail 
here, reads like a romance. It may be found in Chapter 
VII. of the “Life of Thomas 8. LaDue.” He was per- 
sonally assaulted, egged, mobbed, arrested, imprisoned, 
but through it all could say, in the words of the Apostle 
Paul, “But none of these things move me; neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, so that I may finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God.” 
Acts 20:24. Abundant success crowned his labors 
throughout the year, which amply repaid him for all the 
toil, inconvenience and sacrifice endured. 

For several years the work in Minnesota had been 
chiefly that of breaking up new territory, organizing new 
societies, acquainting the people with the principles repre- 
sented by the Free Methodist Church, and otherwise pre- 
paring the way for permanently establishing the work in 
that part of the country. These labors had been largely 
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confined to the southern part of the State, and had some- 
what overlapped the northern part of Iowa. Matters at 
length became ripe for the organization of a new Con- 
ference, and, on October 11, 1872, the Minnesota and 
Northern Iowa Conference was organized, at the “Stone 
schoolhouse,” near Plymouth, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 
General Superintendent B. T. Roberts presided. The fol- 
lowing named ministers in full connection were enrolled: 
T. S. LaDue, C. M. Damon, S. H. Greenup, S. P. LaDue, 
J. P. Shattuck, T. B. Chase, N. Cook. Nine preachers 
were also admitted on probation. Two hundred and 
seven lay members were reported as belonging to the 
several societies. Preachers and delegates went forth 
full of faith and courage, and aflame with holy zeal, to 
appointments that promised little in the way of financial 
remuneration, but much in the way of toil, privation, hard- 
ship, opposition, with the blessing and glory of God, and 
with the assurance that “He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Gracious revivals and at least one very fruitful camp- 
meeting were held within the new Conference territory 
the coming year, and, despite hard conditions, fewness of 
numbers, meager support, and shameful opposition, the 
latter in some cases being instigated by Masonic Church 
members, the work of the Lord moved on in triumph, many 
were saved, and valuable accessions were made to the 
various societies. Among these was the Honorable C. W. 
Tenney, an ex-member of the State Legislature, who sub- 
sequently served God and the Free Methodist Church with 
great fidelity and zeal, first in the Minnesota and North- 
ern Iowa Conference for a number of years, and later in 
the Washington Conference until, a few years ago, he 
finished his course in holy triumph at his home in Seattle, 
and went to join the redeemed in glory. The following 
account of how he was brought out into the light is worthy 
of being inserted here: 
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One of those specially helped by Mr. LaDue’s labors at Ply- 
mouth was Honorable ©. W. Tenney. He had once been con- 
verted under President Finney, and was a member, in good stand- 
ing, of the Congregational Church; but at the time Mr. LaDue 
began his revival work in Iowa was backslidden. On account of 
his belonging to the State Legislature, and because of his influence 
in other respects, he was surrounded by worldly company; and 
he allowed himself to be wholly taken up with worldly things. 
On the Fourth of July he took a prominent part in encouraging 
the tub races, and other still more hilarious proceedings, that 
were carried on in the vicinity; and, although a Sunday-school 
Superintendent, he allowed a fast horse he owned to be trotted on 
the race-course. As this example was public, Mr. LaDue took 
occasion in one of his sermons publicly to rebuke such conduct, 
indicating, although not naming, whom he meant. He heard soon 
after that Mr. Tenney was quite offended. He therefore went to 
him, and told him that he had heard he was hurt by the remarks 
that had been made, and offered, if he would tell him what to say, 
to make a public explanation of the matter. Of course Mr. Ten- 
ney had no intention of allowing this to be done, as it would make 
a bad matter decidedly worse; and when Mr. LaDue asked him 
what he thought himself of such conduct, he replied frankly, it 
was wrong, certainly, and that the reason of it was he had no 
religion. Mr. LaDue’s faithfulness had reached his conscience, 
and he turned to God with full purpose of heart. He was at last 
so blessed in his own house, at family prayers, when Mr. and 
Mrs. LaDue and General Superintendent Roberts were present, 
that his mourning was literally turned into laughter; and having 
humbled himself as a little child, he became by a miracle of grace 
one of the few “honorable” ‘after the fiesh’ who are chosen to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

He took off his heavy gold watch and chain, withdrew from the 
lodge, and, “choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season,” united 
with the Free Methodists. His past and present fidelity and use- 
fulness are well known.* 


Mr. LaDue continued his labors in the Minnesota and 
Northern Iowa Conference until the autumn of 1874. The 
Conference session of that year was held October 8-11, at 
Plymouth, Iowa. An urgent request had been made 
previous to this time for Mr. LaDue to go and take charge 


*“Life of Thomas 8. LaDue,’’ pp. 126, 127. 
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of the work at Brooklyn, New York, and as this request 
had the hearty indorsement and recommendation of Su- 
perintendent Roberts, he felt it to be in the divine order, 
and so had prepared to go. 


For several years, in grove-meetings and camp-meetings, in 
private dwellings and schoolhouses, sometimes in city Churches 
and again in sod shanties, in summer heat and winter blizzards, 
he had kept the regions where he labored well stirred for God, 
and accomplished through grace results that still abide and in- 
crease more and more. In the all-wise providence of the Head of 
the Church, he was now to remove to a new field. At the depot 
he and his wife parted with Father Sumner and his family; the 
one family leaving for Oregon, where Father Sumner said he 
expected yet to see raised up a Free Methodist Conference, and 
the other to take the cars the same day for the east.* 


The Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference has had 
a varied history, and has ever had great odds to contend 
against, yet it has furnished the Church with many choice 
laymen and with a number of excellent preachers, and 
those who know its history will doubtless agree that the 
labors bestowed on this, the first of the Church’s fields in 
the northwest, have not been bestowed in vain. This Con- 
ference proved to be the gateway through which Free 
Methodism entered the greater Northwest portion of our 
country, including the Dakotas, Oregon and Washington, 
with Idaho, Montana and other points, lying between 
Minnesota and the Pacific Coast. How the work devel- 
oped and extended to these other States will appear in 
later chapters of this volume. 


The work in the Conference has passed through many vicis- 
situdes, but under the leadership of such men as T. S. LaDue, C. 
M. Damon, G. C. Coffee, W. R. Cusick, George P. Wilson and 
others, it has gone forward, and a goodly company of pilgrims 
still remain, while many have gone to join the Church triumphant.+ 


Tn the fall of 1881, at the close of the lowa Conference, 
of which he was a member, Vivian A. Dake attended the 


*“Tife of Thomas 8. LaDue,’”’ p. 128. +MacGeary’s ‘‘Outline History,’’ p. 86. 
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session of the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, 
where he was greatly blest and used of the Lord in help- 
ing others. He became so endeared to the brethren of the 
Conference, and found them so congenial to himself, that 
he was persuaded to make this his field of labor for the 
coming year. 

In June, 1882, he attended a camp-meeting at Hebron, 
Minnesota, where marvelous manifestations of God’s 
saving power are said to have been witnessed. From 
Hebron he went to Plymouth, Iowa, to assist in another 
camp-meeting, where the Lord again graciously helped 
him and used him in the salvation of souls. Next he at- 
tended a meeting of the same kind at Northfield, on the 
Owatonna district, where a great conflict with the powers 
of darkness raged, until after the Sabbath, to such an ex- 
tent that he found it well-nigh impossible to preach; but 
on Monday morning the powers of eyil gave way, the 
clouds were lifted, and faith gloriously triumphed. After 
this he returned to Hebron, where he found a revival in 
progress, “with all the camp-meeting power and glory,” 
under the labors of brethren Newville and Childs. Nearly 
one hundred were saved in this revival. 

His next field of labor was at Mankato, where, as- 
sisted by others, he held a tent-meeting, hiring a house in 
which to live, and pitching the tent in the yard. It was 
here that he organized the first of the Pentecost Bands, 
about which more will be said in a later chapter. In the 
fall of 1882 he transferred from the Iowa to the Minne- 
sota and Northern Iowa Conference, this Conference ap- 
pointing him to the relation of evangelist, with his Quar- 
terly Conference membership on the Iowa district. He at 
once entered upon an extended and thorough campaign 
of evangelistic labor, in which “his burning zeal for souls 
and vehement energy in arousing his brethren to more 
ageressive efforts for the lost, produced a general stir 
throughout the Conference.” 

In October of this year he had to leave his field long 
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enough to attend the General Conference at Burlington, 
Iowa, to which he had been elected delegate; but he pro- 
vided for the continuance of the special services during 
his absence, and as soon as the General Conference was 
over hastened back to take command of the forces again. 
He continued his labors in this Conference until the 
autumn of 1884, with unabating and ever increasing zeal, 
having served one year as evangelist, and two years as 
Chairman of three districts with twenty-two appointments 
for each quarter, and was now re-elected to the same dis- 
tricts for a third year. But he was a young man, and his 
extensive and zealous labors had worn him down badly. 
His throat and lungs were beginning to show signs of fail- 
ure, and many among his friends became alarmed lest 
his usefulness should be terminated by an untimely death. 
The Conference generously made up a fund for him, and 
advised that he take a vacation. He resigned the office ta 
which the Conference had elected him, after which, with 
his wife and child, he accompanied the Rev. T. B. Arnold 
to Chicago, Illinois. After halting here for a little they 
proceeded to the seat of the Michigan Conference. While 
here he was persuaded to take the pastorate of the work 
at Spring Arbor, where one of the Church’s schools was 
located. This, of course, terminated his relation to the 
work in Minnesota. 

It would require many pages to give in detail an ac- 
count of Vivian A. Dake’s labors in the Minnesota and 
Northern Iowa Conference. But though he was there but 
a short time comparatively, he deserves to be classified 
with the makers of Free Methodism in Minnesota. In 
respect to natural ability, educational equipment, power 
of oratory, burning zeal, self-sacrificing devotion, pas- 
sionate love for the souls of men, and ability to win them 
in large numbers to Jesus Christ, he was second to none 
of the many who labored to build up the work of God 
in the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference. 

One service in particular which he rendered to the 
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cause of God and Free Methodism during his labors in 
Minnesota was very far-reaching and equally influential 
for good, namely, the bringing of G. Harry Agnew, who 
subsequently became the Church’s pioneer missionary in 
Southeast Africa, into a quickened experience of the grace 
of God, and into contact with the Free Methodist Church. 
Mr. Agnew was a young man employed in a clothing 
store in St. Paul. While this sincere and earnest young 
brother had comparatively little of the life and power of 
the Spirit himself, he knew enough about God and spiri- 
tual things to fill him with unrest over his own limited 
attainments, to appal him at the half-hearted, worldly 
and chilling conditions about him, even in the religious 
world, and to awaken within him ardent longings after 
clearer spiritual light, and for communion with a thor- 
oughly consecrated, warm-hearted and Spirit-filled peo- 
ple. Nor was he destined long to hunger in vain. An- 
other special providence occurred in his life which was 
the beginning of a new era in his religious history. He 
tells of it as follows: 


“One day a tall, sober-looking man came into the store to see 
me. He talked to me about my soul and eternal matters until my 
heart fell in love with him. This man was Vivian A. Dake, at 
that time a District Chairman in the Minnesota and Northern Iowa 
Conference of the Free Methodist Church. He invited me to a 
camp-meeting to be held at Hebron, Minnesota. I accepted the 
invitation, and went to my first Free Methodist camp-meeting. My 
soul clave to the people I met on that camp-ground, and I loye 
them to-day. Their plain garb, their shining faces, and their 
burning testimonies convinced me that I had found a people who 
were in earnest to get to heaven.” 

His meeting with this people he ever afterward regarded as 
one of the providences of his life more singularly and signally 
blessed to his good than any other. At the meeting referred to he 
received light as to its being his privilege to be sanctified wholly. 
He presented himself as a seeker of heart-purity, and, before 
leaving the meeting, professed to have received the experience.* 


= Brea dt! Agnew, A Pioneer Missionary,’’ by Wilson Thomas Hogue, Ph. D., 
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It was not long after this before Mr. Agnew found his 
place in the Free Methodist Church; and when, some time 
later, the General Missionary Board needed a young man 
for the South Africa mission field, and communicated with 
him, through Mr. D. W. Abrams of Michigan and the 
Rey. T. B. Arnold of Chicago, regarding the needs of the 
field, he was ready, without having ever seriously thought 
of going to the foreign field before, to say, “Here am I, 
send me.” During his eighteen years’ experience in the 
foreign work he never wavered in his conviction that his 
call, though it came through the Church, was a call from 
God. Moreover the work accomplished in those eighteen 
years is evidence that he was not mistaken. What does 
not the Church owe to men who, like Mr. Dake, by their 
devotion and faithfulness can bring to the front such noble 
and effective characters as G. Harry Agnew! 
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Strange are the providences by which the fires of Free 
Methodism have often been kindled in new places. One of 
these providences was connected with the opening up of 
the work in Dakota, and which finally led to the organiza- 
tion of the Dakota (now South Dakota) Conference. A 
man named Norman D. Baldwin, of Olivet (now), South 
Dakota, went to visit friends in Michigan in the spring of 
1877. While there he had his first introduction to Free 
Methodism, in a meeting held by J. W. Sharpe, now of 
Southern Oregon. The meeting was held near Galion, 
Michigan. He was so much taken with the type of re- 
ligion this people represented that about two weeks be- 
fore his return to Dakota he united with the Free Meth- 
odist Church. In August of the same year Mr. Sharpe, 
who was in poor health, was advised by his physician that 
a change of climate would be necessary to save his life. 
Accordingly he resigned his work in Michigan, and, with 
his family, removed to Olivet, Dakota. As was quite com- 
mon in that early day the family traveled this long dis- 
tance by team and covered wagon, probably as a matter 
of financial economy, and possibly also for the greater 
benefit to Mr. Sharpe’s health. On their way they at- 
tended the session of the Minnesota and Northern Iowa 
Conference; and, Mr. Sharpe uniting with that body, was 
appointed to Olivet, Dakota. Reaching their destination 
October 11, 1877, on the fifteenth of the same month Mr. 
Sharpe preached his first sermon in that Territory in the 
Olivet schoolhouse, from the words, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Mark 
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16:15. Thus J. W. Sharpe providentially became the 
firebrand to kindle the fires of Free Methodism in that 
part of Dakota Territory which is now the State of South 
Dakota. 

While far from being a well man for many years, yet 
Mr. Sharpe always had a reputation for doing with 
his might what his hands found to do. Accordingly 
from the beginning of his work in this new field he put 
the Gospel plow down deep; and, notwithstanding bitter 
opposition from certain preachers of the sort who place 
undue emphasis upon water as a means of salvation, a 
gracious revival followed. On the 4th of February, 1878, 
he organized the first Free Methodist society in that re- 
gion of country. The following were charter members in 
full connection: Norman D. Baldwin, Mary Baldwin, E. 
J. Sharpe, Alexander Bainbright, Mary Taylor, Anna 8S. 
Smith, Sophia Taylor. Nine were also received on proba- 
tion. This society was the germ from which was devel- 
oped Free Methodism in South Dakota. Another society 
was also organized at Scotland, a town seven miles from 
Olivet, a little later. 

Camp-meetings have always been an effective means of 
extending the influence of Free Methodism into new terri- 
tory, and so in June of this year Mr. Sharpe planned for 
a camp-meeting on Lone Tree Creek, about one mile south 
of Olivet. He was the only preacher present until the 
meeting was about half over. Then G. C. Coffee, District 
Chairman from Iowa, came to his aid, accompanied by 
D. W. Cook, who had recently come among the Free Meth- 
odists from the Methodist Episcopal Church. The meet- 
ing was small as compared with such meetings in the older 
portions of the work, there being but seven tents; but 
God was pleased to pour out His Spirit graciously upon 
the few who were there to labor for Him, and to show 
forth His power unto salvation. It was a profitable meet- 
ing, and helped to advertise and advance the work. Soon 
after its close another society was organized in what has 
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been called “the Michigan settlement,” six miles west of 
Olivet. At the Conference session that fall Mr. Sharpe 
was able to report forty-one members and probationers 
from the Dakota work. 

The first Free Methodist Church edifice was built in 
December of that year. It was a sod structure, 17x35 
feet, and was built in haste in order to have it ready for 
watch-meeting December 31. The watch-meeting was held, 
and protracted meetings followed, in which many were 
awakened and saved. The following summer the District 
Court held its session in the sod Church, and the pastor 
was made foreman of the grand jury, both being very 
unusual occurrences. At the session of the Minnesota 
and Northern Iowa Conference in the fall of 1879 five 
preachers received appointments to circuits on the Da- 
kota district. G. C. Coffee was appointed Chairman of the 
district. “The country was new, settlements were sparse, 
and accommodations were primitive. Roads were only 
winding trails over the prairies. In times of flood it was 
often necessary for preachers and Chairmen to travel long 
distances on foot to reach appointments, following rail- 
road tracks sometimes and crossing swollen streams on 
ties and rails holding together where bridges had been 
swept away, or paddling across in watering-troughs when 
a row-boat could not be had. Travel was largely by ox 
team, people frequently going one hundred miles thus to 
a camp-meeting. But much of God’s presence and bless- 
ing were given and souls were saved.”* 

Surely the Gospel ministry under such circumstances 
is no snug and easy nest for dilletante preachers, no 
profitable sinecure for those who have an eye to “the 
recompense of the reward” in the present life, no place of 
honor and exaltation in the eyes of worldly-minded men. 
It is a calling, however, demanding men of brain and 
brawn, men of muscle and daring, men of moral stamina, 
men who confer not with flesh and blood, but who, touched 
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with the love of Christ and with compassion for the lost, 
are ready to make sacrifices, brave dangers, toil hard, 
be misunderstood and so misrepresented, and suffer on 
uncomplainingly, only so they may make full proof of 
their ministry, and gather men and women into the king- 
dom of God. Such were the men who entered the open 
door to this great prairie frontier, prepared the soil, and 
sowed the seed for a harvest that should soon become a 
Free Methodist Annual Conference. 

The first Free Methodist service held in the Territory 
was the one held by J. W. Sharpe, at Olivet, October 11, 
1877; but the work in that region developed until, at 
Providence, Dakota, September 19, 1883, the Dakota An- 
nual Conference was organized, with eight preachers in 
full connection, and with a lay membership within the 
Conference territory of 107 members including probation- 
ers. General Superintendent Roberts presided over the 
session. The following are the names of the preachers 
who were received as charter members: G. C. Coffee, 
J. W. Sharpe, David Fear, D. W. Cook, J. S. Phillips, 
George Windust, E. N. Sumner, and F. W. Moon, who had 
been on probation, but was received into full connection 
and elected to Deacon’s Orders. Several of them are still 
living (1915) and connected with the Free Methodist 
Church, though now belonging to other Conferences. As 
the providence of God has led them on to other fields new 
men have been raised up to take their places, and so the 
work of God has gone on triumphantly to the present 
time. Under the earnest and faithful labors of such men 
as J. B. Freeland, H. L. Torsey, O. A. Harpel, J. K. Free- 
land, T. Donoghue, Wilbur N. Coffee, J. W. Whiteside, 
W. D. McMullen, and others of the same spirit and pur- 
pose, most of whom have been more recently received, this 
Conference has ever remained true to the traditions of 
Free Methodism, and has raised up and sent out some 
noble men and women into other parts of the work, both 
to the home and foreign fields. 
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In 1885 J. B. Freeland, on the advice of Superintend- 
ent Roberts and others, took a transfer from the Genesee 
to the Dakota Conference. His son, J. K. Freeland, then 
a bright and energetic young man, was already a member 
of the Conference, and the coming of the father and his 
family added greatly to the strength of the work, the 
more so because of the fact that Mrs. Freeland, a lady of 
rare devotion as well as of culture and refinement, was 
also a preacher of acceptability, and ardently devoted to 
the cause of Christian education. 

Through the influence of Mrs. Freeland and Miss Densie 
Slocum (now Mrs. Gaddis), who frequently talked to- 
gether concerning the needs of an institution for the 
training of the young people of the Church in that fron- 
tier region, the subject of a Conference school was finally 
brought up at a camp-meeting, in June, 1886, where 
measures were adopted with a view to getting the matter 
before the Annual Conference which was to meet in the 
fall. The Conference received the proposition with en- 
thusiasm, and steps were at once taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a school within its bounds. The ultimate re- 
sult of this action was the establishment of Wessington 
Springs Seminary, at Wessington Springs, Jerauld 
County, South Dakota. For many years the Freelands 
were closely identified with the work of this institution, 
the son as Principal, his wife as Preceptress, and the 
father as Trustee, and also as Financial Agent and Treas- 
urer. <A historical sketch of this worthy institution ap- 
pears in the chapter on “Educational Institutions.” 

J. B. Freeland is one of the fathers of Free Methodism. 
He was reared on a farm in Western New York, about 
twenty miles from the author’s early home. He was con- 
verted and sanctified in early manhood, and in answer to 
what he believed to be a divine call gave himself to the 
work of God. In the very early period of its history he 
connected himself with the Genesee Conference of the 
Free Methodist Church, and has steered a straight course 
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and acquitted himself with great faithfulness ever since. 
He has helped to make Free Methodism in four Confer- 
ences, his labors extending nearly from ocean to ocean. 
After a number of years in the Genesee Conference he 
transferred to the Susquehanna, where he labored with 
much effectiveness for years as pastor and as District 
Chairman. Then he returned to Genesee, where he served 
for a short time, being soon called to take work in Dakota, 
where he became a charter member of the Dakota (now 
South Dakota) Conference. His labors in this part of 
the work which extended over nineteen years, were de- 
cidedly effective, and have been referred to in the fore- 
going part of this chapter. As age began to leave its 
impress upon him and his excellent wife they felt the 
need of a milder climate, and so went to Southern Cali- 
fornia. There he cast in his lot with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference, and, though he has been much of the 
time on the superannuate list since reaching that land 
of sunshine and of flowers, he has done much preaching 
not only within but beyond the limits of the Conference 
territory, making occasional trips to the California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington Conferences. His noble and devoted 
wife passed to the great beyond August 29, 1912. 

The children of “Father and Mother Freeland” are 
following in the path their parents trod, and all but one are 
honored and useful members of the Free Methodist Church. 

Hitherto the work in Minnesota had been chiefly con- 
fined to the southern portion of the State. In the fall of 
1878, however, in answer to repeated calls which had 
come from certain members of the Free Methodist Church 
who had settled in that section, E. L. Smith, then a local 
preacher on the Owatonna and Havana circuit, of the 
Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, was appointed 
to Frazee City and Sauk Center, as supply. Mr. Smith 
was then a young man, but one who knew the Lord, who 
felt the divine call to preach the Gospel, and was ready 
to brave difficulties and make sacrifices in order that he 
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might acquit himself as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Accordingly he took his family and started for the circuit 
to which he had been assigned. It was a journey of three 
hundred miles to their destination, which was made by 
team and wagon. ‘They settled in a place called Leaf 
Valley, about equidistant from the two points comprising 
their circuit. Here they found six Free Methodists, who 
had been organized into a class before moving to that 
section of country. They were, David Covel, Elizabeth 
Covel, Henry Covel, Marcia Covel, George Knapp and 
Adelia Knapp. This formed a nucleus from which the 
North Minnesota, and later the North Dakota, Confer- 
ence was formed. From Leaf Valley as a central point 
Mr. Smith pushed outward in various directions in en- 
deavoring to build up the work. At Grove Lake, forty- 
two miles from his home, he organized another society the 
following April. He also was on the lookout for new 
places in need of preaching, and where the work could be 
established. At the Annual Conference the next fall he 
reported seventeen members. He was returned to the 
same field, and three others, W. P. Cook, S. H. Greenup, 
and A. Wolcott, were assigned fields in the same section. 
With these four preachers in the field the work began to 
move with much vigor, and within a few years spread over 
much of the northern portion of the State. 

As the work grew it became inconvenient to provide 
for it from the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, 
and the desirability of forming it into a Conference by 
itself became generally apparent. Hence the North Min- 
nesota Conference was organized by General Superintend- 
ent Coleman, September 14, 1887. The work in this part of 
the State had been raised up through the aggressiveness 
of the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, and 
quite a number of its ministers had become sufficiently 
interested in the northern work so that when it was or. 
ganized into a separate Conference they were inclined 
to transfer their membership thereto. Hence we find 
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that at the organization of the North Minnesota Confer- 
ence 8S, P. LaDue, J. S. Bradley, A. Tice, A. H. Reed, 8. H. 
Greenup, J. G. Norris, E. L. Smith, M. F. Childs, C. E. 
McReynolds, and Walter Barham, all of whom had trans- 
ferred from the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Confer- 
ence, constituted the list of preachers. The statistical 
reports showed about 250 lay members, including proba- 
tioners, within the new Conference. 

It was a noble band of preachers that composed the 
ministerial membership of the North Minnesota Confer- 
ence at its organization. They gave themselves without 
reserve to the duties of their calling, seeking not ease, 
pleasure, gain, honor, nor popularity, but only to spread 
Scriptural holiness abroad and advance the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom among men. Some of them have 
finished their labors and gone to their reward; but a good- 
ly number of them are still living (1915), J. S. Bradley 
on the superannuate list of the Columbia River Confer- 
ence, E. L. Smith on the superannuate list of the Oregon 
Conference, M. F. Childs laboring as evangelist in the 
Southern Oregon Conference, C. E. McReynolds pastor 
at Sunnyside, in the Washington Conference, and Walter 
Barham still in the North Minnesota Conference, but now 
(1915) in a superannuate relation. 

Among the laymen worthy of special mention as having 
helped to make Free Methodism in Northern Minnesota 
were such men as D. Wellman, H. P. Cook, J. W. Peck, 
H. A. Wolcott, Elizabeth Smith, Neal Trolson, R. Sipes, 
and Jesse Randall, “whose praise is in all the churches,” 
and the memory of whose self-sacrificing devotion to God’s 
cause is as ointment poured forth. 

The first Free Methodist society in what is now the 
North Dakota Conference was organized at Larimore, in 
1881. TT. W. Lane and wife with several others had 
moved from Iowa to Larimore during the year, and W. R. 
Ousick, who at that time was Chairman of the Minnesota 
district, Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, in 
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looking after the scattered sheep visited them, and it is 
supposed formed them into a Free Methodist society. The 
Larimore society formed a nucleus about which other so- 
cieties were later formed, until at length a Conference was 
raised up. The first appointment to this region was made 
by the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference in 18838, 
and read, “Larimore and Jerusalem, A. Tice.” During 
that year new work was raised up, and at the following 
Conference session Devil’s Lake and Tracy circuit was 
added to the list of appointments. 

The work continued to develop, and after the organiza- 
tion of the North Minnesota Conference was included in 
its territory and supplied by the appointment of ministers 
from its list. In 1897, however, it was thought that, owing 
to the extreme distance between the remote ends of the 
Conference, and the expense and inconvenience of travel- 
ing so far, it would be better to divide the Conference; 
and so, in accordance with the request of the Conference, 
the division was made. 

The organization of the North Dakota Conference oe- 
curred at Larimore, September 29, 1897. Burton R. Jones, 
who had been elected to the General Superintendency by 
the General Conference of 1894, presided at the session. 
The preachers enrolled at this first session were: Grant 
Greenup, Z. Newell, H. A. Spicer, O. E. McCracken, W. A. 
Greenup, and A. G, Parks, formerly of the South Dakota 
Conference, and A. McCracken and W. H. Lawson, former- 
ly of the Central Illinois Conference. The lay members, 
including probationers, were 225. 

The work in Minnesota and the Dakotas has been of 
a good type generally, but of late years has suffered con- 
siderable declension numerically, owing chiefly to the 
large influx of foreign population and the emigration of 
American residents to Oregon, Washington, and the north- 
ern provinces of Canada. At the present time the four 
Conferences considered in this chapter have a Church mem- 
bership of 1,255, including probationers, fifty-six minis- 
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ters, and Church and parsonage property valued at $93,200. 
Probably as hard and faithful work has been expended in 
this territory as in any section of the country, but much 
precious fruit of this labor has been gathered in heaven, 
and of that which remains on earth a large amount is to 
be found scattered through the more western and north- 
ern Conferences. God’s word has not returned unto Him 
void, but has accomplished that which He pleased, and 
has prospered in the thing whereto He sent it.* 


*Isa. 55: 11. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FREE METHODISM IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Pennsylvania has been a fruitful field for 
Free Methodism. The work first spread into this region 
from the Genesee Conference. Mr. Hiram A. Crouch and 
his excellent and devoted wife were the pioneers who 
introduced it. They were people who are worthy of being 
specially mentioned here. Mr. Crouch had a remarkable 
conversion in early life, and while amid surroundings 
of prevalent spiritual darkness; and when, in 1859, he 
was brought under the ministry of B. T. Roberts, W. C. 
Kendall and their associates in the itinerancy, he soon re- 
ceived the truth relative to “the higher Christian life,” 
and was clearly led into the experience of entire sancti- 
fication. 

In 1863 he and his wife united with the Free Methodist 
Church in Rochester, New York. For a time they lived 
in Jamestown, New York, and were in quite affluent cir- 
cumstances. At the time when Chili Seminary was 
started, or soon thereafter, Mr. Crouch felt that the Lord 
would have him purchase the large farm adjoining the 
new school for Seminary purposes, and in his heart he 
purposed to do so; but seeing what appeared to be a very 
advantageous opportunity to invest his money in the oil 
region of Pennsylvania, he put his capital in there, ex- 
pecting returns that would enable him to do much more 
largely for the Seminary than he was then able to do. 
The investment failed, and he lost everything. He was 
never afterward able to do for the institution anything in 
a financial way. 

He received his misfortune as a deserved chastening 
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from the Lord, and was never heard to utter a word of 
complaint, though he frequently referred with language 
of profound regret to his sad mistake in not obeying the 
Lord promptly. After the failure, and while they were 
living in the oil country, a former well-to-do neighbor 
from Jamestown, New York, whe was also a local preacher 
in the Methodist Church of that city while Mr. and Mrs. 
Crouch were members of it, visited them; and the author 
remembers having heard him state that they were then 
so poor that they had only rough boards for a table, and 
not a chair in the house except some improvised rude 
benches. Other accommodations were similar; yet he said 
they offered no words of complaint, or even of apology, but 
invited him to their simple meal with as much dignity and 
grace as they could have done when in their better finan- 
cial circumstances. It was the grace of God triumphant 
over changed earthly conditions which enabled them thus 
to glorify God in being “made low.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Crouch were extraordinary ex- 
amples of Christian holiness; and, like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla of old, they were preéminently gifted in being able to 
instruct those who had experienced the beginnings of holi- 
ness “in the way of the Lord more perfectly,” as many in 
the Free Methodist Church to-day can personally testify. 
Both wrote more or less for the Church periodicals, and 
always in a way to edify the devout reader. Mrs. Crouch 
was especially gifted as a writer on the types of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

After being used of God for some years in the oil 
region in a most remarkable way they removed to Foun- 
tain, Colorado. Here Mr. Crouch procured a small but 
productive farm, for which he went considerably in debt, 
expecting that with the help of his three growing boys 
he would be able to live from the proceeds of the farm, 
and possibly finish paying for it. He seemed to have been 
born for disaster, however. One day while in the moun- 
tains for a load of poles, the load capsized, he was caught 
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and held fast under the poles, where he lay, in bitter 
freezing weather, some twenty-four hours before being 
found. His feet were so badly frozen that one had to be 
entirely amputated, while only a portion of the other was 
saved. Thus crippled for life he received it in the same 
meek and unmurmuring way in which he received his 
financial reverse of fortune. Through it all, even to the 
close of his life, he ever manifested the sweetness of ‘“‘per- 
fect love,” and the calm and triumphant confidence of 
Christian hope. 

A wealthy brother of Mr. Crouch living in Rochester, 
New York, finally purchased artificial feet for him, by 
which he was enabled to get around, with the aid of a 
cane, though not without considerable discomfort. At 
home he usually left his feet off, and made his way about 
the chores and over the truck farm on padded knees. He 
was the most cheerful and heavenly-minded farmer the 
author ever met. 

Some years after his great physical affliction his wife 
was called to her heavenly home, and he was left com- 
panionless to the end of his days. This sore bereavement 
was taken in the same calm and resigned spirit as were 
his other troubles. Each added trial and sorrow of his 
life developed a fuller knowledge of God, a more intimate 
communion with Him, a dignified mellowness of spirit 
that reflected the likeness of the Son of God, and an ever 
increasing ability to expound the Scriptures in a way to 
awaken sinners and edify believers. 

He was made a local preacher before leaving Pennsyl- 
vania, and after going to Colorado was received into the 
Colorado Conference, where in course of time he was made 
Deacon, then Elder, and where he served acceptably as a 
traveling preacher for some time, and preached occasion- 
ally as a superannuate so long as he lived there. A few 
years ago, together with his son, Samuel R., and his daugh- 
ter Ellen, who had remained at home and kept house for 
him and the boys after her mother’s death, adding greatly 
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to the father’s earthly joy, he removed to Las Palomas, 
New Mexico, where, on the 13th of December, 1910, he 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

Such were the souls whom God used to kindle the fires 
of Free Methodism in Western Pennsylvania—souls “of 
whom the world was not worthy,” and the result of whose 
faithfulness in testimony and works only eternity will 
disclose. 

In the oil regions they were brought into contact and 
acquaintance with the Rey. Richard Watson Hawkins, an 
Elder in the Erie Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who was at that time employed as bookkeeper 
for the Columbia Oil Farm Company. He was a man of 
pleasing appearance, great refinement, rare intellect, great 
penetration, fine scholarship, poetic imagination, remark- 
able oratorical ability, and of extraordinary personal 
magnetism. Like Apollos he “was an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures.” Mr. and Mrs. Crouch per- 
ceived in him the beginnings of grace, and the natural 
elements of great usefulness, and, as did Aquila and Pris- 
cilla in the case of Apollos, “they took him and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly,” by which they 
became instrumental in leading him into the experience of 
sanctification, and later into the Free Methodist Church, 
where he was mightily used of God for many years in 
building up the work in Western Pennsylvania. 

On September 16, 1870, Mr. Hawkins united with the 
Susquehanna Conference of the Free Methodist Church, 
and by that body was assigned Oil Creek Mission as his 
appointment. A little later he organized a Free Methodist 
society at Columbia Farm, about six miles from Oil City. 
The following named persons were members, besides oth- 
ers whose names can not be ascertained: Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Crouch, Mrs. Wood, Miss Frankie Wood, Mrs. Miller, 
Miss Minnie White, Mrs. Ferry, Miss Mary Smith and 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaw. 

Camp-meetings have been among the most fruitful in- 
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strumentalities in promoting the work in Western Penn- 
sylvania, as in most other sections of Free Methodism. 
The first one for this region was held during the summer 
of 1871 in Oil City. In writing regarding it H. A. Crouch 
said, “The sound thereof went abroad. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Dover, New Jersey, and other places felt its in- 
fluence, for it was ‘born of God.’ Heaven and earth felt 
its power.” The Rey. B. T. Roberts said of it in the 
Earnest Christian, “This meeting was, in every respect, a 
decided success. * * * The preaching was plain, 
practical, and in the Spirit, and all the meetings were 
deeply interesting. An untold amount of good was done. 
Many were saved, and impressions were left upon the 
minds of the people which, we trust, will be lasting.” 

Soon after this meeting, and probably as one of the 
results of it, the Oil City society was formed. Among the 
charter members were Charles Lee, Jennie Davis, Mrs. 
Reynolds, Mary E. Holtzman, Mary Marshal, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Whitehill, and Margaret Lee. The societies 
at Columbia Farm and Oil City were centers from which 
the light was spread in all directions over Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, until the work in that region now embraces 
two of the largest Conferences of the connection. 

The work in Western Pennsylvania has from the be- 
ginning met with a degree of success beyond that which 
has characterized it in many other places. This has been 
partly due to the greater simplicity and approachableness 
of the people in that part of the country, partly to the 
absence of that general and deep-seated prejudice against 
it which is so formidable an obstacle in many places, and 
largely because of wise and competent leadership, those 
in command of the work having had the rare faculty of 
enlisting all the forces in active service and delevoping 
them for ever increased efficiency. The work continued 
to strike deeper and spread more widely, and finally, in 
1874, a camp-meeting was held at Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
in charge of Mr. Hawkins. Prior to this Mr. Hawkins had 
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transferred his membership to the Genesee Conference, 
and was now Chairman of the Allegany district, which 
included a small portion of Western Pennsylvania. 

The Rey. E. P. Hart, then District Chairman in the 
Michigan Conference, attended this meeting on inyita- 
tion, preaching with remarkable power and efficiency. Mr. 
Hart’s introduction to the Western Pennsylvania work 
was through Clifford Barrett, a local preacher and evan- 
gelist. This very unique character had attended some of 
Mr. Hart’s camp-meetings in Michigan, was profoundly 
impressed with his power and usefulness, and desired to 
have him attend some of the meetings in Pennsylvania. 
Knowing that Mr. Hart had abandoned the prospect of 
becoming a lawyer to enter the ministry, he invariably 
referred to him as “the reformed lawyer.” Being an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Hawkins he was instrumental in se- 
curing an invitation to Mr. Hart to attend the Franklin 
camp-meeting. 

Mr. J. B. Corey, a wealthy coal dealer of Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, was in attendance at this meeting, and, 
being deeply impressed by Mr. Hart’s preaching, besought 
him to accompany him to his home at Braddock, and 
preach there. Mr. Hart consented, and spent a Sabbath 
there, preaching with great freedom. So great was the 
interest awakened that he went home and made provision 
to have his district work supplied for a season, while he 
and Mrs. Hart went to Braddock to engage in a series of 
protracted meetings. The irrepressible C. B. Barrett was 
present to help push the battle. He was specially bur- 
dened for the miners working in the coal shaft, and would 
frequently and earnestly beseech the Lord to “bless the 
boys in the pit’ Occasionally he would bound up in the 
meetings like a rubber ball, and exclaim, “I’m going 
through clickety-click with the glory in my soul.” 

Asa result of this special series of meetings more than 
one hundred fifty souls professed conversion, many also 
entered into the experience of entire sanctification, and a 
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large Free Methodist class was organized. “The fol:ow- 
ing are some of those who formed this first class: A. 
Borland, Elizabeth Borland, Rachel Corey, J. B. Corey, 
Cyrus Riley, Nancy Riley, Rachel Wallace, I. A. Pierce, 
Edward Kolb, Reese McWilliams, Mary McWilliams, 
Elizabeth McWilliams, Adda McWilliams, Matilda Phil- 
lips.”* There were many others whose names are equally 
worthy of mention, but who can not be enumerated here. 

The Rey. Ellsworth Leonardson, a bright and prom- 
ising young man from Michigan, was placed in charge of 
the Braddock work for the first year. Territorially the 
work in Western Pennsylvania now extended from Oil 
City to Braddock, a suburb of Pittsburgh. By action of 
the General Conference of 1874 this Western Pennsylvania 
territory was given to the Genesee Conference, which had 
the charge of it until the formation of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference, in 1883. 


On account of its isolated condition and other circumstances 
the work in the Southwestern part of the State for several years 
made but little progress. The work in the vicinity of Oil City, 
however, developed steadily. Societies were organized at Frank- 
lin, Tionesta, Hast Hickory, Tidioute, one near Bradford, in the 
McKean County oil regions, and at other more remote points. One 
society at a country point known then as Stewart’s Run P. O., in 
Forest County, is worthy of special notice because from that so- 
ciety seven preachers went out into the work, six of whom, John 
S. MacGeary, A. D. Zahniser, J. J. Zahniser, E. S. Zahniser, R. A. 
Zahniser, and A, H. M. Zahniser, the last five brothers, sons of a 
godly Presbyterian mother,—are still [1909] engaged in active 
service.f 


These men are still (1914) vigorously engaged in 
service in the Free Methodist Church, J. 8. MacGeary filling 
the office of Missionary Bishop in Africa, A. D. Zahniser 
being General Conference Evangelist, J. J. Zahniser, Dis- 
trict Elder in the Oil City Conference, E. S. Zahniser, 
pastor of the First Church, Oil City, A. H. M. Zahniser, 


*MacGeary’s “‘Outline History of the Free Methodist Church,” p. 102. 
{Do., 108. 
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pastor at Duke Center, and R. A. Zahniser, pastor of the 
Steuben Street Church, Pittsburgh. They are a remark- 
able class of preachers, all to have been sent forth from 
one Free Methodist society, and that in an obscure coun- 
try town. The work went with great intensity and en- 
thusiasm in this whole region of country, and many re- 
markably useful men were “plowed up” and brought into 
the ranks of Free Methodism, both laymen and ministers, 
whose names it would be a pleasure to mention did space 
permit. Most of them, too, made good in their respective 
callings, and have either gone triumphantly home to glory, 
or are calmly awaiting their summons, except those who 
are still waging the battle of their King with heaven- 
inspired zeal and courage. 

By the action of the General Conference of 1882, and 
in accordance with a petition presented to that body re- 
questing it, that portion of Pennsylvania lying west of the 
eastern boundary of Potter County and the Allegheny 
mountains was separated from the Genesee Conference 
and made the territory of a new one, to be known as the 
Pittsburgh Conference. Later the boundary line was 
changed on the east so as to run due south across the 
State from the southeast corner of Potter County. 

The first session of the Pittsburgh Conference was 
held at Oil City, Pennsylvania, October 18-21, 1883. Gen- 
eral Superintendent Hart presided. The preachers in full 
connection were J. T. Michael, R. W. Hawkins, John 8. 
MacGeary, Jeremiah Barnhart, transferred from the 
Genesee Conference, and James Spear, who came to the 
Conference from the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. On 
account of his age and impaired health Mr. Spear was 
never employed in the active work of the Conference. The 
probationers in the Conference were J. D. Rhodes, who re- 
mained on trial and transferred from the Genesee Confer- 
ence, A. D. Gaines, M. L. Schooley, and Darius B. Tobey, 
received on trial during the session. John 8S. MacGeary 
was chosen secretary, and J. T. Michael and R. W. Haw- 
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kins were elected District Chairmen. Jeremiah Barnhart 
was ordained Elder. The Conference had a total of 518 
lay members and probationers within its bounds. The ter- 
ritory was divided into four districts, and fifteen circuits 
were embraced in the first list of appointments, five of 
which were in charge of supplies, and four left to be sup- 
plied by the District Chairmen. Those who received ap- 
pointments to circuits as supplies were R. H. Bentley, 8. 
Sager, Noah Palmer, Albert Bean, and Edward M. Sandys, 
all of whom later became regular ministers in the Church, 
and served with much efficiency. 

The work of the new Conference started off remark- 
ably well. Revival fires were kindled on various charges, 
in which many were converted and sanctified ; the district 
and circuit Quarterly Meetings were generally seasons of 
great power; the camp-meetings were remarkable for gen- 
eral interest and for their excellent fruit; and under these 
favorable conditions goodly numbers of talented young 
men and young women were brought into the Church who 
later became preachers and Christian workers of more 
than ordinary acceptability and usefulness. 

It was not long, however, before “the Conference struck 
stormy sailing, and for a time it looked as though the 
work would be wrecked.” The occasion of the disturbance 
was the introduction of erroneous doctrine by the Rey. 
R. W. Hawkins, one of the ablest ministers of the Confer- 
ence, who taught the redemption of the body from disease 
and mortality. The ability, spirituality, : . strong per- 
sonal magnetism of the man, together with the subtle and 
specious character of his teaching, combined to bring many 
most devoted souls under the influence of the error, some 
of whom made sad shipwreck of their faith. While he 
gave no intentional encouragement to the “free love” 
heresy, others who embraced his doctrine did, and, in some 
cases, families were disrupted by the working of this 
mischievous leaven. Cases of “spiritual affinity” became 
far too common, and there grew up in certain quarters, 
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under the pretense of spiritual freedom, a degree of free- 
dom and imprudence between the sexes which could not 
be justified by any code of ethics or of etiquette. These 
extremes were not countenanced by Mr. Hawkins, but 
were indirectly due to his peculiar teaching. 

This condition of things was stoutly withstood by the 
better balanced class of preachers and laymen, or it would 
have been fruitful in more wide-spread disaster than it 
did occasion. Some strained relations resulted from the 
efforts to deal with propagators of this error, but better 
such strained relations than that those who saw the trend 
of affairs should have remained supinely quiet, and al- 
lowed the havoc to go on. 

Finally the chief teacher of this heresy put himself on 
record by writing a book entitled, “Redemption, or the 
Living Way,” in which the principal doctrines of the 
Church relating to salvation were stated, expounded, and 
defended with much ability, but in which he also incor- 
porated his peculiar views on “The Redemption of the 
Body,” as well as some things adjudged unwise regarding 
certain exceptional relations between the sexes. 

A “Memorial” was sent to the General Conference of 
1890, by the Pittsburgh Conference, calling the attention 
of the former body to these peculiar views as taught in 
“Redemption, or the Living Way,” and requesting that the 
General Conference should pass upon the soundness or un- 
soundness of the same. This “Memorial” was referred to 
the “Committee on the State of the Work.” Much time 
was spent by the committee in considering this matter, 
and at last a majority and minority report were both pre- 
sented, the former being signed by E. P. Hart, G. W. Cole- 
man, F. J. Calkins, L. C. Ebey, and F. M. Sumner, and the 
latter being signed by B. T. Roberts only. The following 
is a copy of the majority report, which was adopted by the 
General Conference, after considerable discussion, by a 
majority of thirty-five to twenty-eight: 

Your Committee on the State of the Work, to whom the “Memo- 
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rial” from the Pittsburgh Conference concerning the book entitled 
“Redemption, or the Living Way,’ by R. W. Hawkins, was com- 
mitted would respectively report as follows: 

“Having patiently listened to the representations of the par- 
ties, who, in behalf of the Pittsburgh Conference, presented the 
‘Memorial,’ and also to the defense offered by the author of the 
book; and haying carefully examined its contents, we are forced 
to the conclusion, that portions of said book, in their teaching 
and doctrine, are unsound and unscriptural, and consequently mis- 
leading and dangerous; therefore, in our judgment, its circulation 
should be discountenanced by our people, and the author should 
be affectionately requested to withdraw it from sale, and in the 
interests of unity and harmony, cease from its further publica- 
tion.” 


The minority report, presented by Mr. Roberts, was as 
follows: 


That part of the book which treats of Justification and Sancti- 
fication is clear and instructive. 

The book gives an unscriptural definition of Redemption, and 
bases a theory on this false foundation. 

The chapter on ‘Spiritual Affinity” speaks out plainly against 
this dangerous and destructive doctrine; but it makes the grave 
mistake of stating so strongly the danger of spiritual affinity that 
some readers get the idea that those who attain to a high state of 
grace are, almost as a matter of course, tempted to spiritual 
affinity. 

Therefore, I recommend that we decide: 

1. That while we would not pronounce upon the doctrine of 
Translation, yet it should not be so taught, if taught at all, as 
to produce dissension among us, or as to call off attention from 
more practical matters. 

2. That Brother Hawkins add as an Appendix to his book a 
statement that can not be misunderstood, that he is opposed to 
spiritual affinities in all their forms and manifestations. 

3. That in our opinion, as our Church has no pronounced 
dogma on the subject of Translation, treated of in Brother Haw- 
kins’s book, therefore he is not exposed to ecclesiastical censure 
for writing and publishing his book on “Redemption.” 


Mr. Hawkins was sorely afflicted by the action of the 
General Conference in this matter. A little later he 
severed his relation to the Free Methodist Church, and 
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united with the Wesleyan Methodist Connection (Church), 
viving himself to the work of building up the cause he had 
newly espoused with all the earnestness and energy at 
his command. He was finally elected by that body to the 
office of Missionary Secretary. Into this new position he 
brought his talent, learning, eloquence, executive ability, 
and experience; and, had he lived long enough he might 
have demonstrated that the change he had made was both 
wise and proper. But, naturally frail, and previously 
much overworked, his constitution could not bear up un- 
der the Herculean efforts with which he sought to make 
good in his new relation; and, after a short ministry 
among the Wesleyan people, he was taken with pneumonia 
of a violent type, to which he soon succumbed, passing 
away in peace January 14, 1892, at his home in Olean, 
New York. 

The following mention of his departure was made by 
General Superintendent Roberts, editorially, in the Harn- 
est Christian, and by 8. K. J. Chesbrough, publisher of 
the Free Methodist, in that organ. Mr. Roberts says: 

“While attending a quarterly meeting at Salamanca, 
New York, we were greatly surprised to hear of the death 
of our beloved friend, Rey. R. W. Hawkins. He died at 
his home at Olean, of the influenza, having been sick but 
about a week. He was an earnest Christian, an eloquent, 
zealous, successful preacher, a writer of ability, and an 
upright man of uncommon talents. His death will be 
mourned by thousands all over the land.” 

Mr. Chesbrough said: “A good man has gone to his 
reward. We were greatly shocked to hear of the death of 
our old friend, Rev. R. W. Hawkins. There seems a mys- 
tery in his sudden departure. We have read with much 
interest his articles in the American Wesleyan, and saw 
the large field he had laid out for his future labors. He 
has laid aside his work for others to carry forward. We 
regretted his going from us, but never lost our fellow- 
ship for him. We became acquainted with him in 1873, 
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and always regarded him as a valued Christian friend. 
We may have differed on some points, but at his grave we 
unite with others, and say, ‘A good man has fallen.” 

These are fair samples of the esteem in which he was 
held throughout the Free Methodist Church, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had severed his connection with 
it, and had given himself to the work of the Lord in an- 
other communion. 

Notwithstanding the disturbance occasioned by the in- 
troduction of the heresy and fanaticism mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs, the work of God steadily pro- 
gressed, and spread in all directions. Revival fires were 
kindled in all parts of the Conference in which multitudes 
were saved; new societies were organized, new Church 
buildings erected, “and the work was enlarged and 
strengthened in a manner almost unprecedented in the 
history of Free Methodism.” There were Pentecostal out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit on every hand. Nor was the 
work superficial, but deep and thorough in its character. 
The fruit thereof was choice and abiding. 

Camp-meetings were multiplied as agencies for the in- 
troduction of the work into new communities, and for the 
development of the work in societies already established, 
and in nearly every instance they fully justified the great 
trouble and expense incident to holding them, by the 
spiritual results which were realized. With the rapid 
spread of the work, and under these gracious outpourings 
of the Spirit, many of the young men who were converted 
and sanctified heard the voice of the Lord saying, “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” and, with fire- 
touched lips and hearts, responded, like Isaiah of old, 
“Here am I, send me.” Thus was raised up a company 
of as bright, intelligent, devoted, uncompromising, and 
self-sacrificing young men to preach the gospel as any re- 
ligious denomination need covet. Moreover, the promise 
was graciously fulfilled, which says, “And on my servants 
and on my handmaidens will I pour out in those days of 
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my Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” The “handmaidens” 
who received with the Spirit’s baptism the prophetic im- 
pulse and inspiration were not a few, nor was there any 
inclination to restrain those on whom it came from exer- 
cising their gifts in the public ministry of the Word. 
They were encouraged rather to enter fields of ministerial 
work, and did so, greatly to the advantage of the cause 
in which they were engaged, as a general thing. 

The faith and courage of the men and women who 
entered the ministry of the Free Methodist Church in 
those days, especially in this newly developing territory, 
were frequently put to severe tests, under which only con- 
secrated and Spirit-filled men and women would have re- 
mained firm. In instances not a few they were given ap- 
pointments representing only opportunities and_possi- 
bilities to build up a work from the foundation—fields 
without societies, Churches, parsonages, Official Boards, or 
any kind of guarantee of temporal support—yet they joy- 
fully and courageously went forth upon their mission, 
trusting God to supply their needs, nor trusting Him in 
vain. 

One of the results of the organization of the new Conference 
was that the work in the Southwestern portion of the State was 
given more attention and made rapid progress, as well as that in 
the Northwestern part. At the session of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, held September 27 to October 1, 1898, at New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, a resolution was adopted asking the General Conference 
to divide the territory into two Conferences. The petition was 
granted, the division was made, and two Conferences, the Oil City 
and the Pittsburgh, were created out of the territory, the Oil City 
Conference occupying a little more than one-half of the original 
territory in the Northwestern part of the State, and the Pitts- 
burgh the remaining part in the Southwestern section of the State, 
and the state of West Virginia. Some changes in the boundaries 
of the two Conferences have been made since.* 


The first session of the Pittsburgh Conference after 
its division into the Oil City and Pittsburgh Conferences 


*“Outline History of the Free Methodist Church,”’ p. 106. 
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was held at Apollo, Pennsylvania, September 27-30, 1899, 
Bishop Jones presiding. It was organized with twenty 
preachers. Four were admitted from a probationary re- 
lation, two by transfer, and one by credentials from an- 
other denomination, making the total at the end of the 
session twenty-seven. The total lay membership of this 
Conference after the division was 1,125, inclusive of 161 on 
probation. The valuation of Church property was $41,080, 
and of parsonages $3,650. 

Providence Mission and Rescue Home, a philanthropic 
institution situated in the City of Pittsburgh, is a very 
worthy child of the Pittsburgh Conference prior to the di- 
vision of that body, and has been chiefly maintained and its 
work carried on by the body still bearing that name; 
although many generous contributions have been made to 
it by generously disposed people of the Oil City Confer- 
ence from time to time. It was first established by the 
Rev. Edward M. Sandys, under the name of Hope Mission, 
in 1895. The late Rey. Aura Claire Showers preached the 
opening sermon. In 1900 it was incorporated, being char- 
tered as Providence Mission and Rescue Home. Many 
have contributed of their means toward the establishment 
and work of this institution, but its richest benefactor was 
Mrs. Rebekah Dawson (deceased 1913). The institution 
has been fruitful in great good during its entire history. 
Although conducted as one corporation the Mission and 
Home are separate. Several successful preachers and evan- 
gelists began their ministerial work in Providence Mission. 
The Rescue Home, commanding a beautiful view of Pitts- 
burgh from the side of Mt. Washington, has already be- 
come a landmark, and is a deservedly popular institution. 
Scores of girls have here found succor and been turned 
from contemplated suicide and from social woe to Jesus 
Christ and salvation. Providence Mission Tidings, the 
Rey. J. F. Silver, editor, is the organ of the institution, 
and has been efficiently conducted since it was started in 
DOT 
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The earnest and efficient labors and the wise counsels 
of M. B. Miller and R. H. Bentley are deserving of special 
mention in connection with the history of the Pittsburgh 
Conference before its division by the formation of the Oil 
City Conference. After the division Mr. Miller went to the 
Oil City and Mr. Bentley remained in the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference, each continuing faithfully to serve the cause in his 
respective Conference. The latter died of paralysis in 
1910. His death was a great loss to the Church. He was 
aman greatly devoted to the work of God, and generally 
beloved wherever known. In his obituary it was said, 
“It is a question whether there could be found a minister 
in the history of the Pittsburgh and Oil City Conferences 
who has seen, under his own personal labors, as many souls 
saved, believers sanctified, or members received into the 
Church as he.” 

Before the division the Pittsburgh Conference had 
about fifty preachers in full connection and twenty-four 
on probation. It also had nine Conference Evangelists, all 
but two of whom were women. There were also within its 
bounds twenty-four Quarterly Conference Evangelists, all 
of whom were women, and quite a number of whom the 
Conference used to supply the work on the rapidly multi- 
plying circuits. The aggregate lay membership within its 
bounds numbered about 2,900. The Conference comprised 
seven districts, with between eighty and ninety circuits. 
These facts and figures indicate that from the beginning 
the work in Western Pennsylvania had been characterized 
by steady and healthful growth. 

The first session of the Oil City Conference was held 
at Oil City, Pennsylvania, October 4-7, 1899, Superin- 
tendent B. R. Jones presiding. The preachers in full con- 
nection at the time of organization numbered thirty-two. 
Four more were received during the session, making a 
total of thirty-six. There were also nine preachers re- 
maining on trial at the beginning, and six more were re- 
ceived during the session. The lay delegates numbered 
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forty-one. The minutes for that year show a total of 
twenty-four local preachers within the Conference bounds, 
six Conference Evangelists, four of whom were women, and 
thirteen Quarterly Conference Evangelists, all of whom 
were women. The aggregate lay membership within the 
Conference was 1,768. The Conference was divided into 
six districts, embracing fifty-three circuits. Mendal B. 
Miller was chosen secretary, an office which he continu- 
ously filled thereafter until his resignation because of 
somewhat enfeebled health in September, 1913. W. B. 
Roupe, 8S. Sager, Mendal B. Miller, and F. E. Glass were 
elected District Elders. 

The two Conferences have now (1915) an aggregate of 
4,312 members and probationers—an increase of 1,412 
since the time of the division. Of these the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference has 2,011, and the Oil City Conference 2,301. 
There are also about one hundred preachers, including 
probationers and exclusive of supplies, regularly ap- 
pointed to circuits. The Pittsburgh Conference has Church 
property valued at $131,000, and parsonage property to 
the amount of $52,050; and the Oil City Conference 
has $170,050 of the former, and $47,350 of the latter—a 
total of $378,550 for the two. 

The Pittsburgh Conference has furnished one Bishop, 
the Rev. Walter A. Sellew, and two General Conference 
Evangelists, the Rev. C. W. Stamp and A. D. Zahniser, to 
the Church at large, although Bishop Sellew originally 
began his ministry in the Genesee Conference, and Mr. 
Stamp in the Kansas and Missouri Conference. 
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The Illinois Conference is the center from which Free 
Methodism spread not only eastward into Michigan, but 
also into the Northwest, Middlewest and Southwest por- 
tions of the country. 

At its first session, in 1861, according to the minutes, 
the “Western Convention” made the following appoint- 
ment outside the State of Illinois in the Southwest: “St. 
Louis Circuit, Joseph Travis,—one to be supplied.” The 
St. Louis Circuit, together with Lebanon, Llinois, was 
made a district, and Joseph Travis was appointed District 
Chairman. 

Just what the appointment to this field was for the 
following year is not known, the minutes of the [linois 
Conference for that year not being available. Presum- 
ably there was no change. But the minutes for 1863 show 
that J. G. Terrill was appointed preacher in charge at 
Lebanon, Illinois, and Chairman of the St. Louis district, 
with James Miller preacher in charge at St. Louis. 

The next year the district remained the same, with J. 
G. Terrill returned as District Chairman, and with C. H. 
Underwood pastor at St. Louis. In 1865 the St. Louis 
district embraced the following appointments: Redfield 
Chapel, St. Louis, J. G. Terrill; First Colored Free Meth- 
odist Church, William Austin; Lebanon, Illinois, C. H. 
Lovejoy; Bunker Hill, J. Miller; Mission to Freedmen, J. 
©. Washburn. J. G. Terrill was still District Chairman. 

In 1866 a number of changes had occurred as indi- 
cated by the following list of appointments for this region: 
St. Louis District, C. H. Lovejoy, Chairman. Redfield 
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Chapel, St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas, C. H. Lovejoy; First 
Colored Free Methodist Church, St. Louis, W. Austin; 
Tipton, Mo., J. C. Washburn; North Missouri Mission, J. 
McCreery ; Lebanon, Ill, Levi Kelly ; Cairo, to be supplied. 

It will be seen from this list of appointments that the 
work was not only spreading in Missouri, but also extend- 
ing into Kansas. Accordingly instead of the St. Louis 
district appearing in the appointments of 1867, we find 
the “Missouri and Kansas District” named in its stead. 
This district covered substantially the same territory as 
did the St. Louis district, with the addition of Lawrence, 
Kansas, Alma and Versailles, Illinois, and Southern I[li- 
nois. The Conference of 1868 appointed nine preachers 
to this district, and made provision to employ four sup- 
plies. C. H. Lovejoy was still Chairman. 

At this Conference provisional action appears to have 
been taken looking toward the formation of a Kansas and 
Missouri Conference the following spring or summer. 
Jn connection with a camp-meeting which began June 16, 
such an organization was effected, undoubtedly in good 
faith, but which was subsequently declared irregular and 
illegal. The Rev. James Mathews, who was then laboring 
in Kansas, reported the proceedings in the Free Methodist 
of July 22, 1869, as follows: 

At the fall Conference the matter of forming a Kansas and 
Missouri Conference was discussed, and left to Brother Lovejoy to 
decide, so that, if in his judgment it was thought best to form 
one, it might be done in the spring or summer. The work spread 
over an extensive territory ; calls were multiplying from the West; 
* * * and it seemed best to organize. Delegates were, there- 
fore, elected in proper form, and came up to the camp-meeting, and 
on Saturday the preachers and delegates were called to order. 

In the absence of the General Superintendent, we proceeded ac- 
cording to Discipline, to elect a President. James Mathews was 


elected. 

Hight preachers in full connection gave in their names 
and were recorded, as follows: ©. H. Lovejoy, W. H. 
Neal, J. C. Washburn, Harry Mathews, W. N. Hanby, 
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N. E. Parks, James Mathews, P. Lynch. An equal num: 
ber of lay delegates were also admitted on their creden- 
tials. Joseph McCreery was readmitted to the regular 
ministry, presumably on a Certificate of Location. Four 
preachers were admitted on trial, making a total of fifteen 
preachers. Six were elected and ordained Elders, and 
one was elected and ordained Deacon. The usual routine 
business was transacted, and the season was reported as 
“a time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 

The Conference was made to embrace four districts— 
the St. Louis, the Northern Kansas and Nebraska, the 
Southern Kansas and Missouri, and the California. Jo- 
seph McCreery, C. H. Lovejoy, and James Mathews were 
elected District Chairmen, and the Chairmanship of the 
California district was left to be supplied. This latter 
district had but one appointment—Placerville, which was 
assigned to W. D. Bishop. Sixteen circuits were embraced 
in the Conference territory. The Conference adjourned 
to meet again on the first Wednesday in March, 1870. 

The minutes of the Illinois Conference for 1869 contain 
the following: “It was decided* that the organization of 
the Kansas and Missouri Conference was invalid; and the 
Conference ordered the appointments to be made so as not 
to conflict with those made at their June meeting.” Then 
in the list of appointments occurs the following: ‘“Kan- 
sas District (as arranged at their June meeting).” 

It would seem that the first attempt to organize the 
Kansas and Missouri Conference lacked the authorization 
of the General Conference to give it validity. It appears 
from the records, however, that the Kansas and Missouri 
Conference proper was formed by vote of the General Con- 
ference held at Aurora, Illinois, commencing Wednesday, 
November 12, 1870. 

The Committee on Boundaries reported the following 
recommendation; which was adopted: 


*Presumably by the Obair. 
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That a new Conference be formed, to be called the Kansas and 
Missouri Conference, to embrace the States of Kansas, Missouri, 
and the Territory of Nebraska, and also including the Alma and 
Lebanon Circuits in the State of Illinois. 


General Superintendent B. T. Roberts, C. H. Love- 
joy, and James Mathews, Chairmen of the Northern and 
Southern Kansas Districts of the Illinois Conference, ar- 
ranged the appointments of the newly formed Conference, 
which was made to embrace the above named districts 
and the St. Louis District. The appointments were ratified 
by the General Conference. The first regular session of 
the Conference was to be held in March, 1871. 

The minutes of the Illinois Conference for 1870 show 
a total lay membership in Kansas and Missouri of 463, 
all but three of whom were members in full connection. 
The records of the Kansas and Missouri Conference do 
not appear in the published minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences until the year 1877. Then the statistics are very 
imperfect, being the statistics chiefiy for a single district 
—the Eastern Kansas. The record shows sixteen preach- 
ers in full connection, and thirteen on probation, with a 
lay membership of 367. 

The work continued to spread Westward during the 
next five years over the State of Kansas, into Colorado and 
Nebraska, and throughout the northern part of the State 
of Missouri as well. The territory embraced in the Con- 
ference finally became so extended as to necessitate great 
travel and expense in attempting to care for it, and, 
chiefly on this account, it was determined to divide it and 
form three Conferences to be known as the Kansas, West 
Kansas, and Missouri. This division was ordered by the 
General Conference of 1882, and took place in the fall of 
1883. According to the action of the General Conference 
the territory of these respective Conferences was defined 
as follows: “The Missouri Conference shail include the 
State of Missouri;” “the Kansas Conference shall include 
those parts of Kansas and Nebraska east and south of a 
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line running due north from the Indian Territory along 
the west line of McPherson County, Kansas, to the south- 
west corner of Cloud County, thence east to the south- 
east corner of Cloud County, thence due north to Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, and thence due east to the Missouri River ;” 
“a new Conference shall be formed to be known as the 
West Kansas Conference, which shall include all parts of 
the State of Kansas and Nebraska lying west of the Kan- 
sas Conference, and also the State of Colorado.”* 

At the time of their formation the three Conferences 
reported respectively the following aggregate number of 
preachers: Missouri, 15; Kansas, 29; West Kansas, 10. 
The lay membership within the respective Conferences was 
129, 414, and 382. Total number of ministers, 54; of lay 
members, 923. 

The circuits of the Missouri Conference numbered 
eight, all in the northern part of the State, and comprised 
within two districts, the Albany and the Hannibal. The 
Kansas Conference was divided into the Clay Center, Em- 
poria, and Lawrence districts respectively, which together 
embraced twenty circuits. The West Kansas Conference 
comprised the Norton, Salem, and Colorado districts, with 
an aggregate of sixteen circuits. 

Among the names of the preachers in these three Con- 
ferences at the time of their formation are found several 
of men who, for many years, contributed largely, by their 
zealous and faithful labors, to the upbuilding of Free 
Methodism in various parts of the country. In the Mis- 
souri Conference were C. E. Harroun, Sr., who was sancti- 
fied in Doctor Redfield’s first meeting in St. Charles, Ii- 
nois, in 1858, set about preaching the Gospel very soon 
afterward in Northern Illinois, and subsequently labored 
extensively in Wisconsin and Iowa, extended his ministry 
to Kansas, thence to Missouri, and, in his advanced age 
removed to Oklahoma, where he rendered valuable assist- 


*Journal of General Conference of 1882, pp. 257 and 262, 263. 
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ance for some years to his son, C. E. Harroun, Jr., in 
building up the work which now forms the Oklahoma Con- 
ference; B. F. Smalley, who is now (1915) an honored 
and effective member of the Washington Conference, and 
who, after many years of pioneer work in various parts of 
the country, in which he braved hardships and perils such 
as few of to-day know anything about, is still vigorously 
and efficiently pushing the battle for God and holiness in 
the great Northwest; and the inimitable and irrepres- 
sible “Tom Gates,” of whom mention has already been 
made in another place. 

The Kansas Conference roll contained the names of 
William Cooley, who was one of the victims of the excom- 
munication process in the Genesee Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the early days, as recorded 
in one of the earlier chapters of this work; C. H. Lovejoy, 
who had been prominently identified with the Kansas and 
Missouri work while it was yet under the supervision of 
the Illinois Conference, continued for years to be a prom- 
inent figure in the Kansas Conference, and finally passed 
away in holy triumph; 8. V. Green, a holy man of God, 
who after many years of faithful service, was placed 
on the superannuate list, and finished his course tri- 
umphantly in 1914; W. M. Adams, who, as a battle-scarred 
veteran is still in active service in the Nebraska Confer- 
ence, after having served as pastor and District Elder 
for many years in various Conferences, and several times 
as delegate to the General Conference; Ellsworth Leonard- 
son, mentioned in a former chapter, who was also prom- 
inently connected with various Conferences, was several 
times elected delegate to the General Conference, and at 
the time of his death was State Chairman of the Prohi- 
bition party of California; and C. W. Stamp, who located 
that year, but was subsequently made effective, and who 
became prominently identified with the Colorado Confer- 
ence after its organization, where he served for some years 
as District Elder, and was finally, in 1907, made General 
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Conference Evangelist, in which office he is still efficiently 
serving. 

On the roster of the West Kansas Conference at the 
time of its organization appear the names of C. M. Damon, 
who was founder and first President of Orleans College, 
Orleans, Nebraska, and of whom more adequate mention 
is elsewhere made, in connection with the development of 
the work in Minnesota and Northern Iowa, and also in 
connection with the sketches of the schools of the denomi- 
nation; and E. E. Miller, who subsequently became prom- 
inent in connection with the Platte River Conference, 
Nebraska, where he was also for some years prominently 
identified with the development of Orleans College. 

These, and many others who can not be mentioned by 
name here, wrought faithfully and zealously for the pro- 
motion of the work of God as represented by Free Meth- 
odism, and that amid privations, hardships, exposures and 
self-sacrifices such as only moral heroes would endure. 

The first appointment of a Free Methodist preacher to 
the State of Colorado was made in 1869 by the Illinois 
Conference, and read as follows: “Colorado District, D. 
M. Rose, Chairman ; Colorado, D. M. Rose.” The next men- 
tion of the Colorado work appears in the minutes of the 
Kansas and Missouri Conference for 1878, where are 
found the following appointments: “Colorado District, 
W. M. Adams, Chairman. Colorado Springs, 8S. Crouch, 
supply; San Juan, R. P. Baker, supply; Cold Creek, J. 
Hodder, supply.” There is no statistical report from the 
Colorado district in the minutes of the next session, but 
at the session of 1880 Colorado Springs reported seven- 
teen members in full connection, and other circuits on the 
Colorado district, but which were outside the State, re- 
ported a total of forty-eight members. In 1881 twenty- 
nine members in full connection and ten probationers were 
reported from the Colorado work. There is no further 
report from the Colorado district until 1884, when we 
find it reported as a part of the West Kansas Conference, 
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which had been organized in the meantime. At that time 
fifty-one members in full connection and eight probation- 
ers were reported from the following circuits: Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Fountain, and Silver Cliff. The next 
year there were sixty-two members and four probationers 
reported. The membership remained substantially un- 
changed the following year. 

The Journal of the General Conference of 1886 con- 
tains the following provision for the organization of a 
Colorado Conference: “The Committee on Conference 
Boundaries reported in part as follows: ‘At the request 
of the Colorado district of the West Kansas Conference, we 
recommend the formation of a new Conference to be 
known as the Colorado Conference, to embrace the entire 
State of Colorado, and the southern part of Wyoming 
Territory.’ On motion the report was adopted.” 

The new Conference was organized at Fountain, Colo- 
rado, November 5, 1886, by George W. Coleman, who had 
just been elected the third General Superintendent of the 
Church at the preceding General Conference. There were 
six preachers in full connection, as follows: J. F. Garrett, 
C. W. Stamp, G. A. Loomis, B. F. Todd, T. H. Vipond, and 
J. B. Roberts. J. I. Council, from the West Kansas Con- 
ference, was admitted on trial, and Victor Roth was con- 
tinued on trial. The Conference embraced but one dis- 
trict, and over that J. F. Garrett was elected Chairman. 
There were eleven circuits, four of which were left to be 
supplied by appointment of the District Elder. The lay 
membership was about eighty. 

Colorado has been a difficult field to cultivate, but the 
growth of the work there has been steady though slow. At 
present (1915) the Conference has twenty-six preachers 
in full connection, and six on probation, with a lay mem- 
bership within its bounds of 546 in full connection and 
88 on probation, or 634 in all. It has been singularly 
favored with ministers of ability and spirituality. Such 
men as J. F. Garrett, J. I. Council, C. W. Stamp, T. H. 
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Vipond, J. B. Roberts, H. A. Crouch, G. A. Loomis, and J. 
W. Glazier, among those who did the pioneer work of the 
Conference, and W.-W. Jellison, J. P. Dowd, W. W. 
Loomis, and G. H. Behner, among the later accessions, 
with a number of others who might be mentioned, would 
be an honor to any Conference. Such men are “workmen 
that need not to be ashamed, handling aright the Word 
of Truth.” J. F. Garrett has been District Elder almost 
continuously since the organization of the Conference, as 
was also J. I. Council until advancing years and growing 
infirmities compelled his superannuation. Both were re- 
peatedly elected delegates to the General Conference, in 
which they served with great efficiency. C. W. Stamp also 
served as District Elder, acquitting himself as an able 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

One of the most unique and interesting characters 
among the ministers of this Conference was Thomas Har- 
rison Vipond, familiarly known as “Father Vipond.” He 
was born in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, May 14, 1807, and 
lived through nearly the whole of the nineteenth century, 
and a year and a half into the twentieth century. Natur- 
ally he was endowed with mental powers both strong and 
acute, and these had been developed and sharpened by 
a liberal education, and by long experience with men in 
numerous and diverse relations in several different coun- 
tries. He received his education in St. Andrews College, 
Edinburgh, the leading Presbyterian institution of Scot- 
land, from which he was graduated at an early age. 

He was converted in his youth, and united with the 
Primitive Methodists, among whom he remained until he 
met the Free Methodist people in Illinois, about two years 
after the organization of the denomination. Then, as a 
matter of conviction, he identified himself with them for 
the advocacy of Scriptural holiness and in defense of all 
the unpopular principles and issues for which they stood. 

Mr. Vipond was licensed to preach when quite young, 
and, according to a report published several years before 
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his death, he must have been engaged in the work of the 
Christian ministry for a period of about seventy-four 
years. After joining the Free Methodist Church he 
labored in Illinois, lowa, Arkansas, and Colorado, but the 
larger portion of this time in the last named State. 

Before reaching his majority he bade farewell to Scot- 
land’s charming scenes and sailed for America. He set- 
tled at first in Canada, where he continued to live for 
many years. His home in Canada was at the liberty end 
of the underground railway, operated for the safe land- 
ing of fugitive slaves in the Queen’s Dominion, which may 
have helped to develop his reformatory zeal. 

Some time during the fifties he left Canada and became 
a resident of the United States. At the breaking out of 
the Civil War he enlisted in defense of the Union, and took 
a heroic part in the struggle which was waged for the 
emancipation of the enslaved Negroes of the Southern 
States, and for the total abolition of the system of chattel 
slavery in the United States. He made himself especially 
useful by serving as a nurse to the sick and wounded sol- 
diers in the federal hospitals. While thus engaged he 
contracted blood-poisoning, from which he continued to 
suffer at times to the close of his life. 

It is uncertain just when “Father Vipond” settled in 
Colorado, but he appears to have been identified with Free 
Methodism in that State from its very beginning. In pre- 
vious years he had not devoted himself exclusively to the 
work of the ministry, although holding and more or less 
regularly exercising authority to preach the Gospel. 
During his later years, and especially after uniting with 
the Free Methodist people, he devoted himself regularly 
to the work until he was superannuated, in 1895, because 
of his advanced age. Even after that, so long as he lived, 
he preached much, and that with unction and accept- 
ability. 

“Father Vipond” was a saint whose piety and devotion 
were of a cheerful and practical type. He seems never to 
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have appeared in other than a cheerful, benignant and 
happy mood, such as is indicated by the smiling face which 
appears in his portrait. He had a custom of speaking 
pleasantly to all whom he met about the welfare of their 
souls, and he knew also how “to speak a word in season to 
him that was weary.” ‘“Laddie, do ye luve Jesus?” was 
his oft-repeated question asked of those whom he met for 
the first time. “Bless the Lord,’ was the expression an 
affirmative reply would invariably evoke. 

Though he spent three-fourths of his long life this side 
the Atlantic, he was to the last a typical Scotchman—a 
Scotchman of the Scots. He retained the dialect of his 
native country with all its peculiarities of brogue and ac- 
cent to the last, and also the better qualities of the Scot- 
tish mind and heart, without the more undesirable ones. 
He also abounded in that generous hospitality so char- 
acteristic of the race from which he was descended—that 
trait which Robert Burns was so impressed with when 
entertained on one occasion in the Scottish Highlands 
that, with a diamond, he inscribed the following lines on 
the window-pane of his bed-room: 

“When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 

In heaven itself I’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome.” 

In his extreme age “Father Vipond” was a man of de- 
cidedly impressive personal appearance. His head and face 
indicated a thoroughly well balanced mind, a broad intel- 
ligence, a sound judgment, a determined will, a benignant 
and sunny disposition, and a refinement and gentleness 
of manner which attracted people of all classes to him. 
Goodness and love beamed from his very eyes, and were re- 
flected in every feature of his countenance. His venerable 
and distinguished appearance commanded the attention of 
all classes. Prominent railway officials would alight from 
their private car in order to speak with him and introduce 
to him their friends, on seeing him at the railway station ; 
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and, out of respect to his patriarchal appearance and his 
commanding intelligence and goodness, they favored him 
frequently with the freedom of their respective roads. 

The most fondly cherished hope of this venerable pa- 
triarch’s life was that he might survive to hail the coming 
of the Lord. Though mistaken therein he fully believed 
it had been revealed to him that, like Simeon of old, he 
should not die until he had seen the Lord’s Christ. In- 
stead of having it as he desired, the King, while yet delay- 
ing His appearing, summoned him to His presence. But 
what better fitness for such a summons could any man 
have than that of readiness for and expectancy of the 
Lord’s personal appearing? 

This good man fell asleep in Christ on Sunday, June 1, 
1902, aged ninety-five years and seventeen days; and loy- 
ing Christian friends laid his remains to rest in the ceme- 
tery near his home in Hillside, Colorado, where they 
await the resurrection morn. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THD MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTHWEST— 
CONTINUED 


The Free Methodist work appears to have penetrated 
into Southeastern Nebraska from the Kansas Conference 
in the early eighties, and at about the same time to have 
extended from Iowa into the northern and northeastern 
part of the State. Soon after the formation of the Kansas 
and Missouri Conference tidings of the new sect and its 
advocacy of primitive religion were borne across the bor- 
der into the southern and southeastern parts of Nebraska, 
and some here and there who had previously been brought 
into contact with Free Methodism in States farther east, 
and who were in sympathy with the doctrines they 
preached and the principles they advocated, began to call 
for Free Methodist preachers to be sent to them. In 
response to these calls appointments were gradually es- 
tablished in those parts. Finally, in 1884, the Kansas 
Conference formed a Nebraska district in Southeastern 
Nebraska. 

About this time Sidney Mills, a local preacher, moved 
from Iowa to Wood Lake, Cherry County, Nebraska, and 
began preaching in that region as his way was providen- 
tially opened. He appears to have done more than any other 
person toward opening the way for the establishment of 
Free Methodism in that part of the State. The same year, 
1884, the Iowa Conference made the following appoint- 
ment in Nebraska: “Omaha, North Kennard and 
Hetcher, T. 4. Allen, F. A. Smith.” The next year the 
West Iowa Conference was organized, and the work in 
Northeast Nebraska was embraced within its territory. 
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In 1888, according to Sidney Mills’s account, W. M. 
Adams, then a District Chairman in the Kansas Confer- 
ence, held a Quarterly Meeting at Pine Lake, seven miles 
from Ainsworth, Nebraska, and formed three families into 
a Free Methodist society, and appointed Mr. Mills as pas- 
toral supply. That fall the Kansas Conference took 
charge of this work, formed the Elkhorn and Lincoln dis- 
tricts, and elected W. W. Harris as District Chairman 
over both districts. Mr. Mills was continued as supply on 
Wood Lake circuit. During the year Mr. Harris organized 
some new work within his districts. His labors were abun- 
dant, and, according to the Conference traditions, he must 
have endured many and grievous hardships in pioneering 
the work, particularly in the Elkhorn district. 

In 1889, just a year before the organization of the 
Nebraska Conference, the Omaha district of the West 
Iowa Conference reported an aggregate of ninety-nine 
members from its four circuits; and for the same year 
that part of the Nebraska work embraced within the Kan- 
sas Conference reported one hundred forty-five members. 

Matters had been shaping themselves toward the for- 
mation of a Nebraska Conference for some time, and ac- 
cordingly on August 14, 1890, at Yutan, Nebraska, the new 
Conference of that name was organized. Superintendent 
G. W. Coleman presided. The following named preachers 
were enrolled at the beginning: W. W. Harris, Anson 
Steadwell, R. W. Scott, J. M. Scott, W. E. Stewart, E. Bal- 
lenger, P. H. Arlington, B. F. Summers, H. Montgomery. 
B. F. Summers was chosen secretary. The statistics 
showed a lay membership within the Conference of 210, 
but this did not include the report from Omaha district, 
which was reported to the West Iowa Conference that 
year, and was not reported at all the next year. The sta- 
tistics for 1892 show a total of sixteen preachers, nine in 
full connection, and seven on probation; and also a total 
of 355 lay members and probationers within the Confer- 
ence bounds. 
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At the time of its organization the territory of the Ne- 
braska Conference was made to embrace “that part of the 
Kansas Conference in Nebraska, and such other parts of 
the State of Nebraska as are not included in other Confer- 
ences ;” but the General Conference held in the fall of 
1890, shortly after the formation of the Nebraska Confer- 
ence, gave the Nebraska Conference that territory within 
the State which had been embraced within the West Iowa 
Conference. 

About the year 1878, while the Kansas and Missouri 
Conference embraced the States of Kansas and Missouri, 
certain preachers from that Conference had begun to open 
up appointments in Southwestern and Western Nebraska. 
The first society formed is said to have been at a place 
called Methodist Creek, in the south central part of the 
State. Other appointments were soon opened, and in 1885 
the Alma district was formed, comprising five circuits, 
all of which were supplied with preachers. The work, 
though remote from the other parts of the Conference, 
gradually grew, until, in 1890, a membership of 200 was 
reported, and still the work was extending toward the 
north and west. In 1893 this work formed two districts, 
which reported about 300 members and probationers. The 
development of the work seeming to require it, and the 
Executive Committee having duly authorized it, the 
Platte River Conference was finally organized at Ravenna, 
Nebraska, August. 20, 1896, by General Superintendent 
Coleman. There were thirteen preachers enrolled in full 
connection, and five on probation; and a total of 460 lay 
members and probationers was reported. 

The following named preachers became members of the 
Conference at its organization: OC. H. Sawyer, D. D. 
Dodge, 8. T. Robinson, W. R. Todd, J. W. Thomas, J. L. 
Dodge, J. M. Cook, Charles Wheeler, B. F. Closson, R. H. 
Rhamy, B. F. Taylor, Kersey Thomas. Those on probation 
were, A. H. Kennedy, G. W. Hayes, M. V. Hawk, G. W. 
Johnston, and G. W. Woogerd. 
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The Platte River Conference has about held its own 
until the present time, the minutes for 1914 showing 
a total lay membership of 441, with twenty-one min- 
isters in full connection, and six on probation. The 
work in this region began and continued under all those 
adverse conditions incident to frontier prairie country, 
and God alone knows all the things endured and suffered 
by the faithful in this region in order to the maintenance 
and propagation of pure and undefiled religion. It has been 
a long battle against poverty, drouths, failing crops, and 
disappointed hopes, as well as “against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

J. L. Dodge, who had been District Chairman (Elder) 
over that part of the Conference which formerly belonged 
to the West Kansas Conference for a period of four years, 
became the first and sole District Elder at the organiza- 
tion of this Conference. The next year Kersey Thomas 
was also made District Elder, and for three years follow- 
ing these two men gave general direction to the work, and 
were also abundant and effective in evangelistic efforts 
for pushing the work into new territory. They have had 
much to do from the beginning with the making of Free 
Methodism in the Platte River Conference. 

C. E. Anderson, A. Newman, Frank Robertson, W. R. 
Mattox, J. H. Anderson, F. N. Carpenter and Mary Car- 
penter were some of the more prominent and effective lay- 
men in helping to build up the work in this frontier coun- 
try. Rosetta Bond, later Mrs. Ekberg, an evangelist, is 
said to have been the most successful revivalist the Con- 
ference has had, she having raised up more new work than 
any other person in that section of the country. 

The Platte River Conference has always regarded the 
work of women in the ministry with favor, and has given 
them ample opportunity to exercise their gifts in that 
direction. It appears to have worked well, since it is said 
that “more than half of the new work, or work in new 
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territory, was raised up by women pastors; and in general 
they have been as acceptable and successful as the men.” 

The Platte River Conference is distinguished as the 
seat of one of the schools of the denomination—Orleans 
Seminary (formerly Orleans College), located at Orleans, 
Nebraska. A sketch of it appears in the chapter on “Edu- 
cational Institutions,” and a passing mention of it here 
must suffice. 

The Kansas Conference has been the mother of Confer- 
ences. Not only did it give birth to the Colorado, the 
West Kansas, the Nebraska, and the Platte River Confer- 
ences, but from within its bounds the work spread into 
Oklahoma as well, and as a result the Oklahoma Confer- 
ence was ultimately formed. The first appointments 
made by the Kansas Conference in Oklahoma were in 
1889, when the minutes show that an Oklahoma District 
was included in the list of appointments, that district 
embracing Guthrie, Kingfisher, Oklahoma City, Reno City, 
and Lincoln Town charges. MacGeary’s “Outline History 
of the Free Methodist Church” informs us that an appoint- 
ment was made by the Kansas Conference in Oklahoma as 
early as 1887, but the minutes fail to record such appoint- 
ment. Still it is possible and even probable that some 
of the Kansas Conference preachers near the border 
passed over the line and established preaching appoint- 
ments in Oklahoma prior to the time when the Oklahoma 
District appears in the minutes of the Kansas Confer- 
ence. 

No statistics were reported from the Oklahoma District 
until 1892, when seven members were reported from Guth- 
rie. The next year from four circuits forty-four members 
and six probationers were reported. Only partial and 
occasional reports were given after this until 1898, when 
four districts are reported from Oklahoma, embracing 
eleven circuits, with 183 members and twenty-eight pro- 
bationers. 

The Kansas Conference requested the General Confer- 
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ence of 1898 to form a new Conference out of its districts 
embraced in the Territory of Oklahoma. The General Con- 
ference declined to grant the request, but authorized the 
General Superintendents to do so whenever in their judg- 
ment it should be deemed advisable. Accordingly, the 
Oklahoma Conference was formed at Emporia, Kansas, 
October 21, 1899. C. E. Harroun, Sr., C. E. Harroun, Jr., 
J. L. Brown, and A. J. Donaldson were the preachers in 
full connection, and Melvin Wright, C. W. VanTreese, and 
Slade Freer were the probationers. Statistics for that 
year were not given. The minutes of the following session 
show a total lay membership of 218. 

This Conference has been characterized by healthful 
growth from the beginning. OC. E. Harroun, Jr., was the 
chief pioneer of the Oklahoma work at first, and the story 
of his travels and adventures, labors and sacrifices, disap- 
pointed hopes and fulfilled anticipations in this (then) 
new and wild region of country, if given in detail and by 
a skilful narrator, would read quite like a romance. Later 
T. H. Allen transferred from the West Iowa to the Okla- 
homa Conference, when he also gave himself to the work of 
pioneering, and that with earnest zeal and a goodly mea- 
sure of success. He was a Free Methodist of the orig- 
inal type, and his thorough and uncompromising way 
of preaching the truth did not always win popular ap- 
plause, but sometimes the reverse for a season, though it 
generally bore good fruit in the end. These two men, 
backed by a goodly number of consecrated and self-sacri- 
ficing but less experienced preachers, pushed the work 
with much aggressiveness ; and, though the work was wide- 
ly scattered, necessitating a vast amount of travel through 
heat, and cold, and storm, and mud, and over bridgeless 
rivers and amid serious exposures, they faithfully plodded 
on for years, until they began to see of the travail of their 
souls with some measure of satisfaction. 

The work in Oklahoma was also reinforced by numer- 
ous immigrations of Free Methodist people from other 
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parts of the country, particularly from the colder northern 
and eastern sections. Nor has the work in this region 
been as subject to serious interferences from natural 
causes as it has been in some of the frontier Conferences. 
Quite a percentage of the people also are well-to-do, and 
liberal in the support of religious enterprises; and this is 
an invaluable factor of success in the work of God any- 
where. This Conference reported for 1914 an aggregate 
of 962 members and probationers, with thirty-two circuits, 
and thirty preachers, besides several supplies. 


Some time in the latter part of the year 1877, or early in 1878, 
G. R. Harvey, an elder in the New York Conference, removed to 
Texas. There being no Free Methodists in that State, and having 
formerly been a preacher in the Methodist Protestant Church, he 
united with the East Texas Conference of that Church and was 
appointed to a charge. As he began to preach entire sanctification 
as a second work of grace and separation from the world as a 
necessary fruit of salvation, opposition developed and he was, at 
the request of the people, removed from his pastorate. He im- 
mediately wrote to B. T. Roberts requesting the restoration of his 
membership in the New York Conference, and at the same time 
asking for a transfer to the Kansas and Missouri Conference and 
appointment as missionary to Texas. At the next session of that 
Conference, September, 1878, he was received and appointed to 
Texas. His first work was in Lawrence, Kauffman County, where 
a society was organized and a small chapel erected. This work, 
however, did not become permanent. Some time later a society 
was organized in Ennis, Ellis County, and a Church building 
erected. This society was the foundation of our work in Texas. 
Some of the members of this society were: J. A. McKinney, J. C. 
McKinney and wife, F. Glasscock and wife, Cyrus T. Hogan and 
wife, Mary McCullough, a Mr. Snow and wife and a Mr, Ainsworth. 
This society was organized in 1879.”’* 


About this time Mr. Harvey moved his family to Ennis, 
from which point he itinerated quite extensively in his 
evangelistic labors throughout the central part of the 
State. A number of new societies were formed, several 
preachers were raised up, and all in all, Mr. Harvey’s work 
was generally successful, considering the prejudices of the 
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people at that time against Northern people, and also 
against some features of the Free Methodist Discipline. 

As early as 1878 the minutes of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Conference show that that body recognized Mr. Har- 
vey’s work as under its supervision. The first Conference 
appointment in Texas appears among its list of appoint- 
ments for that year, and reads as follows: “Texas Dis- 
triet—G. R. Harvey, Chairman.” The district appears to 
have been limited only by the State boundaries, and also 
to have been.all one circuit. The following year, however, 
the Texas District again appears, with G. R. Harvey, 
Chairman, but having seven circuits, as follows: Law- 
rence and Terrill; Ennis; Honest Ridge and Egypt; Colby 
County; Novorill; Johnson County; Dallas. N. E. Parks 
and G. A. Loomis were the only regularly appointed 
preachers, except the District Chairman. J. A. McKinney 
and Hugh Wilson were appointed as supplies, and three 
circuits were left to be supplied. In 1880 sixty-two mem- 
bers, including sixteen probationers, were reported from 
the Texas District. 

The Texas Conference was finally organized July 10, 
1881, at Corsicana, Texas, General Superintendent Rob- 
erts presiding. There were but two preachers in full con- 
nection—G. R. Harvey and Phillip Allen; but Warren 
Parker, John A. McKinney, H. V. Haslam, Harry A. Han- 
son, and Samuel Hurlock were received on trial. The Con- 
ference was divided into three districts,—the Texas, Ter- 
rell, and Louisiana respectively; and G. R. Harvey was 
elected Chairman of the first two, and Phillip Allen of 
the other. No statistics were reported. The minutes for 
1882 show an aggregate lay membership of 166. They also 
show that the ministerial force of the Conference had been 
increased by the reception of E. A. Kimball, formerly a 
member of the Hlinois Conference, A. J. McKeithen, and 
David Day of Louisiana. The minutes for 1884 show 115 
members and probationers, with nine preachers in full 
connection and one on trial, all within the State of Texas, 
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the Louisiana work having in the meantime been formed 
into a separate Conference. 

The Texas Conference has encountered many embar- 
rassments in seeking to promote the work of God as repre- 
sented by the Free Methodist Church, a chief one being the 
difficulty experienced in finding a sufficient number of 
southern men of the right stamina and caliber for its 
ministry, while too often there has been a failure of north- 
ern men employed to adapt themselves to the social and 
temperamental conditions of the southland. 

In 1883 a Scotchman named George McCulloch was ad- 
mitted to the Conference in full connection, however, who 
was ever a tower of strength to the Texas work, until 
compelled by advancing years and his enfeebled physical 
condition to superannuate a few years since; and in 1886 
R. A. Thompson, an able southern man, was received on 
trial, and in due time into full connection, who has also 
been a leading character in shaping and developing the 
Conference, and is still one of its most influential men. 
For many years these two men served as District Chair- 
men or Elders, and that with great efficiency ; and many of 
the younger men of the Conference were brought into the 
work through their instrumentality, and regard them as 
true fathers in Israel. They have also at various times 
represented their Annual Conference as delegates to the 
General Conference. 

The Conference has had a somewhat steady growth, 
notwithstanding the embarrassments and difficulties under 
which it has labored, until now (1915) it has a membership 
of twenty-eight preachers in full connection, and six on 
probation, with a lay membership of 654, all but thirty- 
four of whom are in full connection. It also has a goodly 
number of well-built Church buildings and parsonages, 
and one school—Campbell Seminary—located at Camp- 
bell, Texas. 

The territory now embraced in the Louisiana Confer- 
ence was originally a part of the Texas Conference. 
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Philip Allen, an ordained Elder in the Louisiana Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, having been led into the 
experience of entire sanctification, began to preach the doctrine 
and testify to the experience on his fields of labor. Others were 
led into the experience, among them two preachers, J. A. Biggs and 
J. D. Byars. The latter two meeting with much opposition with- 
drew from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and organized 
the Union Methodist Church. At the session of his Conference 
held in 1880, Mr. Allen was located. Having heard of the Free 
Methodists, he, in the summer of 1881, went to meet with them. 
Returning to Louisiana with him, Mr. Harvey organized the first 
Free Methodist society in Louisiana at Welcome Home, Caldwell 
Parish, in the early summer of that year. Those who had been 
members of the Union Methodist Church largely came into the 
society, including Rey. J. A. Biggs and Rev. J. D. Byars. The lat- 
ter were received into the Conference at its next session.* 


On account of its great distance from the Free Meth- 
odist work in Texas, and the difficulty and expense of 
operating the field at so great a distance, it soon became 
apparent that the work in Louisiana would have to be 
separated from that in Texas by the formation of a Loui- 
siana Conference. Accordingly, proper authorization 
having been given, General Superintendent Roberts organ- 
ized the Conference at Welcome Home, November 13, 1884. 
J.A. Biggs, J. D. Byars, and A. J. McKeithen were declared 
transferred from the Texas to the Louisiana Conference, 
by the president, and David Day was admitted into full 
connection and elected to Deacon’s orders, thus making 
four preachers in full connection. Later C. W. Roberts, 
J.C. Pierce, and R. M. Walker were received on trial, mak- 
ing the entire ministerial force to number seven. Subse- 
quently the work was introduced in quite a number of 
towns in Louisiana, and extended somewhat into Missis- 
sippi. The Conference has always remained small, how- 
ever, largely because of its remoteness from the work of 
the denomination in other Conferences, the poverty of 
much of the population amid which it operates, and the 
consequent lack of financial support. Territorially it is 
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a large Conference, embracing the States of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Amid all the changes that have come to this weak Con- 
ference through opposition from without and through lack 
of stability on the part of some ministers within, there 
is one man, David Day, who from the beginning has stood 
by the principles of Free Methodism “like an iron pillar 
strong,” and who by his ability, uprightness, purity of 
character, and unswerving devotion to the cause of truth 
and holiness has commended those principles to the gen- 
eral public. There are others who are equally as good 
and devoted men, and who have been equally loyal to truth 
and duty, but particular mention is made of Mr. Day be- 
cause of his having been a chief pillar in the Louisiana 
Conference from its beginning. 

The last Conference to be considered in the group be- 
longing to the Middle west and Southwest is the Arkansas 
and Southern Missouri, which was organized by General 
Superintendent Jones, at Fairplay, Missouri, September 
4, 1895, and which was made to embrace the entire State 
of Arkansas and the southern portion of the State of Mis- 
souri. Its organization was rendered well-nigh necessary 
because of the widely extended character of the work in the 
Missouri Conference. The Conference included the whole 
State, which is large in extent, and the work had developed 
chiefly in the northern and southern portions, thus making 
it difficult and expensive to operate it all under one ad- 
ministration. Besides the work was beginning to pene- 
trate into Arkansas, which increased the embarrassment. 

The Conference was organized with C. Mattenly, W. D. 
Vaughn, N. T. Holcomb, T. C. Beauchamp, W. W. Hulet, 
as preachers in full connection, and by the reception of 
J. Roberson and A. Maxfield into the same relation. L. 
W. Steele, William Bynum, J. W. Worthington, and Ed- 
ward Sams were received on probation, and Joseph Size- 
love was continued in a probationary relation, making 
twelve preachers in all. The lay membership within the 
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Conference numbered 156 in full connection, and thirty- 
seven on probation. 

Most if not all of the preachers who belonged to this 
Conference in full connection at the time of its organiza- 
tion have passed away. One of the truest, noblest and best 
beloved was N. T. Holcomb, who lingered until the autumn 
of 1918, being for some years a great sufferer from cancer, 
which finally terminated his earthly career. He left to suc- 
ceed him in the ministry of the Conference, however, a 
son of much ability and promise. The names of C. Matten- 
ly, J. Roberson, and W. W. Hulet will long be as ointment 
poured forth because of their exemplary piety and their 
self-sacrificing devotion to the pioneer work of the Con- 
ference. Others of the early day and of succeeding years 
were equally devoted and useful, but lack of space forbids 
particular mention of them here. After all its years of 
adversity and struggle the Conference reported for 1914 
six preachers in full connection, eight circuits, 128 lay 
members in full connection, and twenty-two on probation. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLH WEST AND SOUTH 


The Indiana and Central Illinois Conference was 
formed out of territory originally occupied by the Illinois 
and Michigan Conferences; but one of the chief instru- 
mentalities in preparing the way for it was the “Western 
Holiness Association.” The origin of this Association, 
and the way in which its work prepared the way for the 
organization of the before mentioned Conference is tersely 
sketched in the “Outline History of Free Methodism” as 
follows: 


Near the close of the seventh decade of the nineteenth century, 
or in the early part of the eighth, several ministers of different 
denominations in Central Illinois were led into the experience of 
entire sanctification. Among these were M. L. Haney, Hardin 
Wallace, L. B. Kent, W. B. M. Colt, J. P. Brooks, Isaiah Reid, and 
others. These men began to preach the doctrine and urge believers 
to seek the experience which they themselves had received. Soon 
violent opposition to them and their work developed and they 
were forced out of the ranks of the regular ministry in their 
Churches and became known as “Holiness Evangelists.” 

They soon became convinced that some form of organization 
was necessary to conserve the work and organized the “Western 
Holiness Association.” Under the auspices of this association the 
Banner of Holiness, was issued, and became a strong factor in 
the promotion of the work. Soon “county associations’ were 
formed, and these were followed by “bands” composed of those 
in the different localities who were in accord with the work. 
In some cases there was a brief statement of doctrine and practise, 
which one has denominated a “miniature Free Methodist Dis- 
cipline,” to which all subscribed. But in many cases there was no 
formal basis of union, but a mere informal agreement to stand 
together to promote the work of holiness. 

The ministry in the different churches generally opposing the 
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work, the direction and management fell largely into the hands of 
the laity in many places. This led to the organization of the 
“Laymen’s Holiness Association,” and under the leadership of this 
organization many gracious revivals were held by laymen in 
which many souls were converted and sanctified. J. H. Moss, of 
Greenville, Illinois, now in glory, but for many years one of the 
stanch laymen of the Church; R. W. Sanderson, now for several 
years a successful pastor in the Central Illinois Conference; and 
“Uncle Shel” Young, of Sorento, Illinois, were active workers in 
this movement. 

Soon some of the leaders, among both the ministry and laity, 
saw that if the work was to become permanent there must be a 
closer organization and unification of the “holiness people” than 
existed. About this time some having become acquainted with 
the Free Methodists began to look toward that Church as a home 
for the holiness people, and began to plan for the bringing of the 
work into that organization. Many of the preachers and people 
at first seemed to favor it, but later some of these strongly op- 
posed it. 

In the fall of 1879 W. B. M. Colt, H. F. Ashcraft and F. H. Ash- 
craft decided to unite with the Free Methodist Church and to use 
their influence to induce the “holiness people” to do the same. Ac- 
cordingly at the organization of the Indiana and Central Illinois 
Conference these brethren united, Mr. Colt by certificate of location 
from the Nebraska Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the Ashcraft brethren on trial. W. W. Kelly, an elder, and 
F. H. Haley, a deacon, in the Illinois Conference also united, and 
John Harden, who had been two years on trial in the Michigan 
Conference, was received into full connection. Four others besides 
those mentioned above were received on trial. The new Confer- 
ence embraced what had been known as the Central Illinois and 
Belleville districts in the Illinois Conference and the Indiana dis- 
trict of the Michigan Conference. The total membership reported 
was two hundred and fifty-seven. At the end of the first year this 
had been increased by over four hundred. A good degree of pros- 
perity has always attended the work in the Conference, and not- 
withstanding the fact that she has “swarmed” several times the 
Central Illinois Conference still reports an aggregate of two thou- 
sand members. 


The foregoing were the figures for 1909, since which 
there has been a decrease of sixteen. It should be remem- 
bered that the 2,000 members mentioned in the foregoing 
extract were for the Central Illinois Conference, and do 
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not include the membership of those portions of Indiana 
and Eastern Illinois later formed into the Wabash Con- 
ference. The total membership of the two Conferences 
is now (1914) 3,162. 

The Indiana and Central Illinois Conference originally 
included “that part of the State of Illinois south of a line 
running from Keokuk, on the Mississippi River, to Peoria, 
Illinois; thence east to Logansport, Indiana, to the line 
of the Chicago and Indianapolis Railroad; thence south 
on the railroad to Indianapolis; thence to New Albany on 
the Ohio River; and all that portion of the State of In- 
diana south and west of these lines.” The southern 
part of the State of Indiana and a strip along the eastern 
part of the State of Illinois are now comprised in the 
Wabash Conference. 

In addition to those ministers mentioned in the extract 
from MacGeary’s “Outline History,” the Indiana and 
Central Illinois Conference at its organization received 
W. A. Hyle, T. J. Noland, W. C. Lopeman, and G. P. 
Bishop on probation, and H. 8. Abbott was continued in 
that relation, making a total of eleven preachers at the 
beginning. There were fourteen circuits, several local 
preachers being appointed as supplies on those for which 
there were no Conference preachers to appoint. At pres- 
ent there are forty-five preachers in the Central Illinois 
Conference, and thirty-three in the Wabash, or seventy- 
eight in all. Of these, eleven are on the supernumerary 
and superannuated lists; the rest supposedly are all 
effective. 

The Wabash Conference was formed partly of territory 
formerly embraced in the Indiana and Central Illinois 
Conference, and partly of new territory. The.first ap- 
pointments within the territory which it now embraces 
were made by the Michigan Conference. In 1871 the ap- 
pointments of this Conference contained the following: 
“Cincinnati District—Septer Roberts, Chairman. Cincin- 
nati, Septer Roberts; Dublin, to be supplied; Attica, to 
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be supplied.” This shows that Septer Roberts was the 
first preacher given charge of work in what was later to be 
the Wabash Conference territory. Dublin and Attica are 
both in Indiana, and it appears that Mr. Roberts assumed 
the pastorate at Dublin. During that year he visited 
Evansville, and, shortly before the session of the Michigan 
Conference, he organized a society there of a dozen mem- 
bers. Mr. J. W. Vickery, one of its charter members, had 
heard of the people called Free Methodists, supposedly 
through reading the Earnest Christian, and it was 
through him that the work was introduced into that 
region. None of the members of the original Evansville 
society now survive, all having finished their course and 
gone to their reward some years ago. 

The next year the appointments of the Michigan Con- 
ference to the Indiana District show that three regular 
preachers were assigned circuits there—B. R. Jones, to 
Evansville and Fort Branch, S. Roberts, to Tippecanoe, 
with one to be supplied, and J. W. Sharpe, to Westville 
and Indian Point. In 1873 there were five circuits within 
the Indiana territory, three of them receiving regular 
preachers, and two left to be supplied. B. R. Jones was 
returned to Evansville and Fort Branch, and at the end 
of that year reported fifty-eight members in full connec- 
tion, ten on probation, and Church property valued at 
$4,000. The total membership reported from Indiana was 
124 in full connection, and twenty-five on probation. 

At the session of 1873 C. 8. Gitchell was sent by the 
Michigan Conference to Tippecanoe, Indiana; and some 
time during this year three brethren, named respectively 
Johson, Harden, and Biddle, were instrumental in getting 
him to visit Attica, Indiana, to engage in special evan- 
gelistic meetings. These meetings resulted in the organ- 
ization of a society at Attica, and the erection of a good, 
substantial brick Church and parsonage. The three breth- 
ren who invited Mr. Gitchell to Attica were men of means 
and influence, and became charter members of the new 
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Free Methodist society. In 1875 the society reported 
forty-six members and probationers, and Church property 
valued at $9,000. 

In 1874 the Indiana work was divided into the North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Indiana districts, and ©. S. 
Gitchell was elected Chairman over both. The member- 
ship of these two districts was reported as 241, including 
probationers, at the session of 1875. 

Not long after the introduction of the work into At- 
tica, Indiana, it also began to spread along the Western 
part of the State, and also in the Eastern portion of IIli- 
nois; and finally, on October 21, 1885, the Wabash Con- 
ference was formed, to “include all that part of the State 
of Indiana not embraced in the territory of the North In- 
diana Conference, and that portion of the State of Illinois 
bounded by a line running west from Fowler, Indiana, 
to the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
thence south on said railroad to Edgewood, on the Spring- 
field branch of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, thence 
on the said road to Shawneetown on the Ohio River, 
thence up the river to the State line.” 

The Conference was organized by General Superin- 
tendent Hart, with twelve preachers in full connection 
and five on probation. The lay membership within the 
Conference was reported as 362 in full connection, and 
thirty-three on probation. 

For a number of years this Conference, though fairly 
prosperous, was embarrassed and hindered in its work 
by the misdoings of some of its preachers; but it was 
finally determined to apply stiff disciplinary action to all 
such cases, and after that great improvement was mani- 
fest, the Conference being relieved of ministers who were 
a reproach to the work, while other and better men took 
their places. Then began an era of greater prosperity in 
both spiritual and temporal affairs, which still continues. 
The report for 1914 shows thirty-five preachers, besides 
five probationers, and a total lay membership of 1,369, 
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only 156 of whom were probationers. It also shows Church 
property valued at $80,900, and parsonage property worth 
$27,600. 

The aggressive zeal of Free Methodist preachers of the 
old stamp made it impossible for them to confine their 
labors within the territorial limits of any circuit, even 
though it comprised a county or a state, so long as the 
Macedonian call came from the “regions beyond,” and 
whenever overstepping their circuit boundaries would not 
be infringing on another preacher’s territory. It was this 
spirit and disposition which did so much to hasten the 
spread of the work into new territory, and which accounts 
for the raising up of many of the Conferences of Free 
Methodism. From the Michigan Conference the work 
spread to the South, North and East, and doubtless would 
have spread to the West had not Lake Michigan served 
somewhat as a natural barrier. 

At the first session of the Michigan Conference, held 
June 22, 1866, H. L. Ash was admitted on trial, and then 
appointed to Ohio, presumably with the entire State as his 
field. H.L. Ash, as we are informed by “Hart’s Reminis- 
cences,”* was a son of Uncle Arby Ash, of Huron circuit, 
Michigan, who figured quite conspicuously in connection 
with Mr. Hart’s early labors in that field. This young man 
had prevailed upon Mr. Hart to go to his aid in the work 
at Windsor, Ohio, and had advertised him so extensively 
as “a big gun” from Michigan that it had called out many 
humorous remarks, a local paper suggesting that, in the 
language of Artemas Ward, “There might be danger of 
busting the gun.” All of this awakened curiosity, how- 
ever, and served to draw out a large crowd to hear Mr. 
Hart upon his arrival in the place. A gracious outpour- 
ing of the Spirit and revival of God’s work occurred under 
the labors of Mr. and Mrs. Hart and Mr. Ash at Windsor, 
and a strong society was organized, which was afterward 
served at different times by some of the ablest men of the 
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Conference, and which proved to be the germ from which 
came the Ohio Conference. 

In 1868 Toledo and Seneca circuits were added to the 
list of Michigan Conference appointments in Ohio, and the 
next year Springfield was added, making four circuits in 
Ohio. At the Conference of 1868 a total membership of 
168 was reported from Toledo and Windsor, and at the 
Session of 1869 Springfield and Windsor reported 134 mem- 
bers, while no report was given for Toledo and Seneca. 
Assuming that the membership at Toledo remained un- 
changed the total membership should have been 244. In 
1870 a Toledo district, comprising circuits in Ohio and 
Southeastern Michigan, was formed, and E. P. Hart was 
elected Chairman. The Ohio part of the district included 
four circuits, which, with their preachers in charge, were 
as follows: Cleveland, Toledo, Holland and Whitehouse, 
E. P. Hart, E. Leonardson; Delta, L. T. Frink; Mansfield 
and Windsor, B. R. Jones; Seneca, G. H. Compton. At 
the end of this year 191 members and thirty-two proba- 
tioners were reported from the Ohio part of the district. 

The Conference of 1871, as has been noted, created a 
Cincinnati District in Ohio, in addition to the Toledo Dis- 
trict, with Cincinnati as the only Ohio appointment, how- 
ever, the other appointments being Dublin and Attica in 
Indiana. A total membership of 260 was reported from 
the Ohio part of the Toledo District, while Cincinnati and 
Evansville, the one in Ohio and the other in Indiana, re- 
ported together forty-three. The Conference of 1875 made 
the Toledo District to comprise eight circuits, all but one 
of which were in Ohio, and to all of which preachers were 
sent. 

Following the General Conference of 1874, at Albion, 
New York, where he had just been elected General Super- 
intendent, E. P. Hart having received repeated calls to 
visit Summerfield, Ohio, planned his winter campaign 
with a view to making Braddock, Pennsylvania, his ob- 
jective point, but to go by way of Attica, Lawrenceburg 
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and Aurora, Indiana, and Cincinnati, Ohio, and then take 
in Summerfield on his way back to Braddock. The Rey. 
Joseph Travis, at that time Chairman of the Central and 
Iowa districts of the Illinois Conference, had previously 
visited Summerfield on invitation of one John M. Rounds 
and a Doctor Taylor, whom he met at Cincinnati, while 
attending the National Convention Opposed to Secret So- 
cieties, as delegate from the Illinois Conference, in May, 
1874. Summerfield was their home. Mr. Travis was the 
first Free Methodist they had ever met, and, on becoming 
acquainted with him and learning that the Free Methodist 
Church was a young and growing denomination, they 
were very anxious that he should accompany them home, 
that they might have a representative man of the new 
denomination preach in that place. He yielded to their 
persuasion and went. He held a few meetings there and 
organized a small class. Feeling, however, that his Dis- 
trict work demanded his attention at home, he made ar- 
rangements to go, and referred the people of Summerfield 
to Mr. Hart. Accordingly he had been urged to visit 
them, and later did so. So sanguine were they of suc- 
cess that they had proceeded at once to the building of a 
house of worship. They had communicated repeatedly 
with Mr. Hart, but his time had been too fully occupied 
to admit of his going to them until the time already men- 
tioned. 

The preparations which these people had made for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hart’s coming had attracted much attention 
in the community, and so great was the interest awakened 
that even unconverted people were predicting a great work 
of grace. On beginning his work there Mr. Hart, as his 
custom was wherever he went, put the plowshare of truth 
into the soil with depth and thoroughness. The truth took 
hold on the people from the start. Aided by the Holy 
Spirit he insisted on the necessity of being saved from all 
sin, and showed the people that true holiness and mem- 
bership in secret societies, as well as the raising, trafficking 
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in, and using of tobacco were inconsistent with holy living. 
This was going further and deeper than those who had 
been instrumental in securing his services had anticipated ; 
and some, even of those who called themselves Free Meth- 
odists, began to question the wisdom of dealing so plainly 
with things that were so commonly indulged by profess- 
edly Christian people in that part of the country, espe- 
cially with the tobacco habit. 

They were being reined up to a point, however, where 
they must take their stand either for or against the atti- 
tude of the Church on this subject as expressed in its 
Discipline and interpreted by the preacher. The melting 
power of God was on the people outside the Church, and 
it was evident that a revival was about to come, if not 
hindered by those who professed religion. Writing of this 
state of things Mr. Hart says, “It was a crucial test, and 
poor Brother Rounds on Sabbath evening, after service, as 
we were seated by the grate in his sitting-room, gazed into 
the burning embers, and with a long-drawn sigh exclaimed, 
‘Well, we have got ourselves into a pretty boat. I am as 
empty as a barrel.’ Doctor Taylor afterwards told us 
that as he was riding his horse on his round of professional 
visitation, he found himself nervously chewing the weed 
and vigorously expectorating the juice, and exclaiming, ‘I 
wish Hart hadn’t come.’ ”* 

At the Sabbath service Mr. Hart announced that at 
11:00 a. m. the following day they would gather at the 
Church and decide as to the continuance of the meeting. 
He said to them, “If you will come to the teaching of the 
Word of God as interpreted by our book of Discipline we 
will gladly remain and assist in the meeting; if not, we 
shall pack our baggage, and on Tuesday take the early 
hack for the station.”+ After due consideration and much 
struggle they decided to stand by the principles Mr. Hart 
and his wife had been advocating, and all gathered at the 
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altar to seek for purity of heart. From that time there 
was no restraint upon the preacher as to what he should 
preach, and success in the work seemed assured. Meetings 
were held both day and night, and for some days at a time 
would continue from 11 o’clock in the morning until near 
midnight. Demonstrations akin to those so common 
among the early Methodists were frequent occurrences. 
Many were converted and sanctified, the whole region 
round about being deeply stirred on the subject of religion. 
A strong society was finally organized at Summerfield. 
Severe testings came to those who composed it, which re- 
sulted in some sifting; a number later moved away; and 
some on one pretext and some on another finally with- 
drew ; but the candlestick was not removed, and the things 
that remained were strengthened from time to time. 
Eternity only can disclose the full results of that meeting. 

After closing their labors at Summerfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart continued their labors at different places in Noble 
County, organizing a number of societies, and dedicating 
two churches—one at Mt. Tabor, and the other at East 
Union. The work not being very encouraging at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, and the demand for pastoral oversight in 
Summerfield and vicinity being urgent, Mr. Hart sent to 
the former place for the Rey. W. H. James, and appointed 
him preacher in charge of Summerfield and adjacent so- 
cieties. Mr. James pushed out also into other places in 
his preaching of the Gospel, and saw some good fruit of 
his labors brought into the Free Methodist Church. One 
of these places was Perryopolis. At this point J. T. 
Headley and his wife, among others, were fully saved and 
brought into the Free Methodist Church, he later becom- 
ing a Free Methodist preacher of considerable prominence 
in the Ohio Conference, and serving: efficiently for some 
years as one of its District Elders. 

The work in Ohio had been spreading and the member- 
ship increasing until, in 1876, an aggregate of 535 was re- 
ported to the Michigan Conference. Ten circuits had been 
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raised up, and a number of Churches had been erected 
and dedicated. The Free Methodist work within the State 
had been fairly launched, but much of it being remote 
from the Michigan Conference, necessitating long jour- 
neys to and from the seat of Conference, as well as other 
inconveniences, it seemed best that the work in Ohio 
should be organized into a separate Conference. Due 
authority having been given for such action the new Con- 
ference was finally organized at West Windsor, Ohio 
(where the first society in the State was formed), October 
2, 1879, by General Superintendent Hart. The preachers 
in full connection were, J. A. Wilson, B. R. Jones, C. F. 
Irish, J. Cripps, N. R. Woods, Jasper Hayden, C. B. 
Schaefer. William Jones and A. Spicer were continued 
on probation, and 8. K. Wheatlake was received on proba- 
tion. After proving himself an efficient and worthy 
preacher of the Gospel for many years Mr. Wheatlake was 
elected to the position of General Conference Evangelist 
in 1907. 

The Conference decided to place a stationed Chairman 
over the Southeast Ohio District, and a traveling Chair- 
man over the other two districts. Accordingly, J. Cripps 
was stationed at Summerfield and Perryopolis and made 
Chairman of the work in the southeastern part of the 
State, and B. R. Jones was made Chairman of the Toledo 
and Cleveland Districts. A total lay membership of 611 
was reported, and Church property to the value of $16,900. 
In 1914 the Conference reported thirty-eight preachers in 
full connection, with seven on trial—forty-five in all; and 
a total lay membership of 1,235. It also reported Church 
property to the value of $74,000, and parsonage property 
to the amount of $36,300. 

The Northern Indiana Conference was developed from 
the labors of ministers sent out by the Michigan Confer- 
ence, which, in an important sense, has also been a mother 
of Conferences. As noted in a previous chapter, T. S. La- 
Due was the first Free Methodist preacher of whom any 
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record is obtainable to introduce the principles of Free 
Methodism in the State of Indiana. While living in Van 
Buren County, Michigan, in 1862, he received a letter from 
J. W. Barron, a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, living in the vicinity of Elkhart, Indiana, request- 
ing that he come there and preach. In accordance with 
this request he established an appointment at Elkhart, 
which was continued for some time. He likewise held 
services for a time at Mishawaka, Indiana. His Confer- 
ence (the Michigan) removed him in the fall of that year, 
and no work appears to have been organized at either 
place.* 

Four years later, at the first session of the Michigan 
Conference, C. 8. Gitchell was appointed to Indiana, At the 
next session the Indiana work was left to be supplied. At 
the third session Dublin, Indiana, reported sixteen members 
in full connection, and was left to be supplied; but in 
1868 a total of seventy-two members, including probation- 
ers, was reported, and C. S. Gitchell was appointed 
preacher in charge. Boston, Indiana, with a society of 
four members and twenty-one probationers, was also added 
as a new appointment, and was left to be supplied. The 
minutes show but little change after this until 1872, ex- 
cept that Attica, Indiana, was incorporated in the list of 
appointments for 1871, at which time Dublin finally dis- 
appears from the record; while Lawrenceburg, Evansville, 
Fort Branch, Tippecanoe, Westville and Indian Point are 
added to the list, with a total of seventy-two members. 
Fort Wayne, with nineteen members and three proba- 
tioners was added in 1873; and the society at this 
point appears to have been the first organized in the 
territory which finally became the North Indiana Con- 
ference. The Conference sent three regular preachers and 
two supplies to the Indiana work that year, which, with 
two or three societies in Ohio and Michigan, was formed 
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into an Indiana District, with Septer Roberts as Chair: 
man. 

The next year, as we have seen, the Indiana work was 
formed into two districts—the Northern Indiana and 
Southern Indiana—and C. 8. Gitchell was made Chair- 
man over both. One hundred sixty-nine members and 
twenty-five probationers were reported, but this included 
the report from Cincinnati, Ohio, which was coupled with 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, forming one circuit. 

From this time the work in Northern Indiana just about 
held its own, so far as membership was concerned, for 
several years, sometimes reporting an increase and then 
a decrease, but never exceeding a total of 200, and some- 
times only about 100, members and probationers. Never- 
theless the work was being introduced into new places, 
occasional new societies were being raised up, a few 
Churches were built, and the way was being prepared for 
a new Conference. Amid many reverses circuits were 
raised up with the following as their principal points: 
Blue River, Bunker Hill, Knox, Bourbon, South Grade, 
Elkhart, Mishawaka, Crown Point. 

The General Conference of 1886 made provision for the 
formation of a North Indiana Conference, ‘“‘to embrace the 
territory now occupied by the Michigan, Wabash, Illinois 
and Ohio Conferences lying north of the line of the To- 
ledo, Peoria and Warsaw Railroad running from Sheldon 
to the second principal meridian, thence due south on the 
second principal meridian to the south line of Boone 
County, thence due east to the Ohio State line; said 
Conference to be organized at the discretion of the General 
Superintendents.”* 

Accordingly the North Indiana Conference was organ- 
ized at Knox, Indiana, October 27, 1887, General Super- 
intendent Roberts presiding. Robert H. Clark and H. H. 
Cannon were the only preachers in full connection; but 
one Elder, M. L. Reynolds, was received by transfer from 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church, and George B. Day re- 
mained on trial, while S. H. Mathews, M. C. Bonar, T. J. 
Loring, C. E. Edinger, P. W. Botts, J. S. Wamsley, John 
Delecamp, and W. T. Loring were received on trial. The 
appointments were grouped in two districts, the Knox and 
the Fort Wayne, and Robert H. Clark was made Chairman 
over both. 

This Conference embraced some of as promising terri- 
tory as could be found in any part of the country, and 
ought to have had uninterrupted prosperity. It also had 
a number of most excellent societies, with as stanch and 
loyal laymen as were to be found anywhere in the denom- 
ination, and with a goodly number of Churches and par- 
sonages, some of the former being of superior quality and 
worth. But notwithstanding all these advantages, the 
Conference had a checkered history—to a considerable ex- 
tent a history of failure—the occasion being chiefly that 
of divisions and sometimes of graver misdoings, among 
its ministers. Perhaps no other Conference in the con- 
nection suffered so much and so long from these causes as 
did this one. 

Finally, in the autumn of 1913, with a view to better- 
ing the state of affairs by providing for the scattering some 
of its ministers among other Conferences and for the ulti- 
mate importation of at least some new preachers into its 
territory, it was decided to petition the Executive Com- 
mittee to dissolve the Conference, and partition the terri- 
tory among the adjacent Conferences. At its annual 
meeting later in the same year the Executive Committee 
granted this petition for dissolution, but thought best 
to annex the divided portions to the Illinois, Wabash and 
Michigan Conferences only. It is probable, however, that 
at some later time the North Indiana Conference will be 
reorganized. 

At the time of its dissolution this Conference had six- 
teen preachers in full connection and two on trial, with a 
lay membership of 385 in full connection and fifty-four on 
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probation, and Church and parsonage property valued at 
$50,700. 

“The Kentucky and Tennessee Conference was formed 
from territory originally developed by the Central Illinois 
Conference in the State of Kentucky, the State of Tennes- 
see being included within its boundaries.”* It was organ- 
ized by General Superintendent Coleman at Scottsville, 
Kentucky, October 29, 1896, the session holding over Sun- 
day, October 31. It was organized with three preachers 
in full connection; but two were received later, making 
five in all. The following are their names: J. W. W. 
Kelley, J. A. Manning, Walker Mayfield, George M. Dun- 
ham, H. O. Coates. R. H. Hinton and W. R. Garrison 
were received on probation. The ministerial force was 
small numerically, but full of faith and courage. 

The work was arranged in two Districts—Scottsville, 
and Mammoth Cave—the former having nine appoint- 
ments and the latter three. Of course seven circuits had 
to be supplied. J. W. W. Kelley was made District Elder 
over both Districts. The total lay membership within the 
Conference was 151, all but three in full connection. 
There were four Church edifices reported, one valued at 
$1,000, one at $600, and two at $500 each. 

This Conference has had to contend against all those 
obstacles peculiar to the work of the Free Methodist 
Church in the South, but in face of these things it has 
steadily held on its course, and has made some progress. 
Its work has been chiefly among the rural populations, 
and to a considerable extent among those not blest with 
much of this world’s goods. Its ministers have been for 
the most part courageous, devoted and _ self-sacrificing 
men, who have not served for filthy lucre’s sake, but from 
a sense of the constraining love of Christ. Accordingly 
they have succeeded in developing some good territory, 
and in raising up a goodly number of stanch and loyal 
laymen to help on the cause. A number of circuits have 
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been raised up in Tennessee, which are grouped in the 
Nashville District. 

It should be remembered that the work in this Con- 
ference has been largely missionary in its character, and 
has been maintained only by self-sacrifice and earnest 
prayer and labor. Its statistical table for 1914 showed 
twelve preachers in full connection, and two on probation ; 
a lay membership in full connection of 266, and of forty- 
one on probation—3807 in all; with Church property to the 
amount of $12,000, and parsonage property valued at 
$3,900. 

“The Georgia and Florida Conference was raised up 
largely through the labors of E. E. Shelhamer, a member 
of the Pittsburgh Conference. He entered the field of evan- 
gelism under the Pentecost Bands, which were then recog- 
nized evangelistic agencies of the Free Methodist Church. 
In 1894 he united with the Pittsburgh Conference in full 
connection, and was ordained Deacon, having previously 
served two years on probation. Owing to delicate health, 
and also to a divine drawing in that direction, he desired 
to take up missionary or evangelistic work in the 
South, and accordingly the Conference gave him an eyan- 
gelistic relation, that he might be free to labor in such 
fields as were opened before him. His wife was an evan- 
gelist licensed by the Conference, and together they went 
to Jacksonville, Florida, where they opened up a mission 
work, which they conducted during the following winter. 

In the spring they went North, holding evangelistic 
services along the way. They stopped at Atlanta, Georgia, 
among the other places, where they had a great meeting. 
In the fall they returned to Atlanta and opened a mission 
there, which they continued to operate; and, after two 
years, they organized a Free Methodist class—the first 
in the State. From this time the work continued slowly 
to grow, though in the face of fierce opposition, the work- 
ers being occasionally arrested and jailed. But worse 
than this was the effort of the preachers representing the 
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more popular holiness movement of the South to freeze 
them out. Mr. Shelhamer, in a personal letter to the 
author, said, “We had on one occasion to sell our last 
two-cent postage stamp to get a five-cent soup-bone, which 
we boiled three days. Finally God said it was enough, 
and doors opened and calls came from every direction.” 

They then started an Industrial Mission, wood and 
coal yard, printing office, ete., ete. They did not know at 
the beginning that in helping others they would also be 
helping themselves, but such proved to be the case. For 
several years they spent over $1,000 a year in printing 
and circulating literature, conducted two Rescue Homes 
and a Training Home for Workers, having at times as 
many as fifty to be regularly fed. 

Later, Mrs. Shelhamer, who was a woman of strong 
character, an earnest, able and effective evangelistic 
worker, and generally beloved, was called to higher service 
in the world of spirits, and Mr. Shelhamer gave himself 
to evangelistic work, which he has constantly followed 
since—a period of ten years. After a time he was again 
married—to Miss Julia Arnold, of [linois—who has ever 
been heart and soul with him in his work, and who accom- 
panied him on a round-the-world tour of visitation among 
foreign missions in 1909. 

In connection with his evangelistic work Mr. Shel- 
hamer has for years edited and published the Repairer, 
a monthly sheet devoted to the advocacy of old-time re- 
ligion, and has generally held an annual Holiness Con- 
vention in Atlanta, and an occasional Convention in 
Florida, at which he has usually had some of the foremost 
men of the denomination to do the chief part of the preach- 
ing and teaching. Through the labor of himself and oth- 
ers whom he has been enabled to raise up, supplemented 
by the influence of his publications and the Holiness Con- 
yentions referred to, seven circuits have been formed 
in Georgia, five in Florida, and two in Alabama. From the 
starting of the Atlanta mission the Pittsburgh Conference 
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duly recognized Mr. Shelhamer’s work, making yearly ap- 
pointments thereto, and in 1900 organized an Atlanta Dis- 
trict, appointing him District Elder. The work was thus 
carried on under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence until the fall of 1913, when the brethren of this South- 
ern work memorialized the Conference, requesting it to 
petition the Executive Committee to provide for the or- 
ganization of a Georgia and Florida Conference. The 
Conference acted favorably on the memorial, and a week 
later the Executive Committee took action authorizing the 
formation of the proposed new Conference, to embrace the 
States of Georgia and Florida. 

Accordingly the Georgia and Florida Conference was 
organized by Bishop William Pearce, at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in connection with a session held November 12-16, 1913. 
The preachers in full connection were the following: E. 
E. Shelhamer, W. B. Harris, James B. Cunningham, T. B. 
Adams, W. 8. Gardner, J. F. Beeson, O. J. Withrow. 
Two were also continued on probation—E. L. Garrow 
and W. P. Juhlin. Besides these nine regular preachers 
four supplies were also sent to circuits not otherwise pro- 
vided for. The Conference work was arranged in two 
Districts—the Atlanta and Florida—and E. E. Shelhamer 
was elected District Elder of both. The table of statistics 
for 1914 showed a total lay membership of 173, all but 
twenty being in full connection, with Church property 
valued at $7,800, and parsonage property to the amount 
of $1,100. 
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FREE METHODISM ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Free Methodism originally made its way over the Pa- 
cific Coast via what was then known as Washington Ter- 
ritory. The New York Conference fathered the initial 
moyement. Among its appointments for 1876-1879 inclu- 
sive may be found the following: “George Edwards, mis- 
sionary to Washington Territory,” and for part of that 
time “and Oregon” was included. 

Then in its appointments of 1880 “Washington Terri- 
tory Mission” was made a separate district, with John 
Glen as Chairman, and with appointments as follows: 
“Seattle, John Glen; Pataha and Walla Walla, G. Ed- 
wards.” The same appointments were continued the fol- 
lowing year, fifteen members being reported from Seattle. 
The appointments remained unchanged in 1882, and Se- 
attle reported thirty members. The appointments for this 
year also contain an “Oregon Territory” district, com- 
prising one appointment only, which read, “Clackamas, 
T. S. LaDue.” TT. 8S. LaDue was Chairman of the district. 

In 1883 Washington Territory Mission reported thirty- 
six members, six being probationers; and Oregon District 
forty-seven, nine being probationers. In 1884 the appoint- 
ments remaining the same, Seattle reported a total of 
forty-eight members, including ten probationers; and 
Clackamas, Oregon, a total of sixty members, five of whom 
were probationers. The work at Seattle, Washington, and 
Clackamas, Oregon, formed the nucluei from which the 
Oregon and Washington Territory Conference was finally 
developed. 

In the autumn of 1874 E. N. Sumner, “Father Sumner,” 
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to whom reference is made in a former chapter as the first 
Free Methodist in the State of Minnesota, removed from 
his Eastern home to Oregon, and settled near Clackamas. 
This was at the same time, as elsewhere noted, that T. 8. 
LaDue removed from Minnesota to New York City. They 
were mutually congenial friends, whose friendship was in 
nowise lessened by the great distance that subsequently 
separated them. They corresponded with each other, and 
“Father Sumner” wrote occasionally, and at last urgent- 
ly, requesting Mr. LaDue to move to the Pacific Coast. 
Feeling considerable drawing toward the far Northwest, 
the latter accepted an appointment to Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, again in September, 1881, with the understand- 
ing that, if the way opened, he might leave for Oregon 
before the end of the year. 

Mr. LaDue and his family settled in Allentown, and 
remained there during the winter. In the meantime 
Father Sumner became so determined to bring about Mr. 
LaDue’s removal to the Pacific Coast that he sent several 
hundred dollars to defray the expenses of the family’s 
journey to Oregon. But the feeble condition of Mrs. 
LaDue’s mother, who lived with them, would not admit of 
her making the journey, and on this account they were de- 
tained. In the following spring she was taken seriously 
ill, and, after three weeks of suffering, passed to her 
heavenly home. 


For a number of years Father Sumner had been praying night 
and day, often with tears, for the work in Oregon. About this 
time he had a strange experience, which he afterward related to 
one of Mr. LaDue’s sons. He was riding one day alone on the 
road, his mind as usual studying over the work and his heart 
filled with longings concerning it, when, he said, a glorious pillar 
of light seemed to descend from the sky above him, and the words 
came to him as though uttered by a voice, ‘Thou art delivered.” 

Mr. LaDue finally sent word to Father Sumner, asking if the 
money should not be returned, as it had been held so long. In 
April a messenger came to Mr. LaDue’s door and delivered a tele- 
gram, bearing the one word “Come,” and signed, “BE. N. Sumner.” 
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The details of preparation were arranged quickly, with un- 
common ease, and before the close of the next month the family 
were across the continent, going by rail to Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, and from there by steamer to Portland, Oregon.* 


On account of the size of his family, and also because 
of the heavy expense incident to transcontinental travel 
by rail in those days, Mr. LaDue chartered a freight car 
from Chicago to San Francisco, had it fitted up in suit- 
able style for family use, and made the trip across the 
continent therein, being quite independent of Pullman 
sleepers. 

On his arrival he at once began his work with char- 
acteristic earnestness The Sunday following his arrival 
in Clackamas he preached in what was known as the Rock 
Creek schoolhouse. The same week he went, in company 
with several others, to attend a camp-meeting being held 
by the Rey. F. H. Ashcraft and his uncle, the Rev. H. F. 
Ashcraft, in Powell’s Valley. The Ashcraft brethren, 
though identified with the Free Methodist Church in the 
east, were engaged in undenominational evangelistic work 
on the Pacific Coast, which proved to be one of the factors 
in the ultimate introduction and organization of Free 
Methodism in that part of the country. Though Mr. La- 
Due did not regard the undenominational work of these 
brethren as best adapted to conserving the results of 
their labors and advancing the cause of holiness, yet he 
perceived that the power of the Holy Spirit was attend- 
ing their labors, and wisely concluded not to let differ- 
ences as to methods interfere with Christian fellowship 
and coéperation. 

The following Sunday afternoon, at their request, he 
preached to a large congregation. He spoke with much 
freedom, and his word was with power. He also an- 
nounced, during the progress of the discourse, that he was 
a Free Methodist preacher, and that he had come to 
Oregon to stay. His unassuming manner, together with 
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his boldness and power in preaching, and his announce- 
ment as to his denominational affiliation and of his inten- 
tion to remain in Oregon, created no small stir, and ex- 
cited much inquiry and interest. The following, from the 
“Life of LaDue,” shows how this whole matter was taken: 


A Methodist local preacher went to a United Brethren local 
preacher immediately after the sermon, and said very excitedly, 
that this LaDue was a Free Methodist Presiding Hilder who had 
come on from the East with an understanding between him and 
the Ashcrafts that they were to go ahead and work into the 
various Churches under the plea of undenominationalism, and then 
he was to follow them and organize. The ex-itinerant thus ad- 
dressed was acquainted with original Methodism, and was not 
alarmed. He had been captivated with the old-time power and 
truth ministered by the new preacher, and replied, “Well, if 
LaDue can take the Coast with such preaching, I say let him 
take it!’ It is true there was an understanding between Mr. 
LaDue and the Ashcraft brethren, but it was only an understand- 
ing in the Holy Ghost. Brother Frank Ashcraft sat on the plat- 
form, his large frame, during the storm of eloquence and burning 
truth, frequently shaking with satisfaction and delight; and, as 
Mr. LaDue occasionally turned and addressed himself to him, he 
emphatically indorsed what was said, and responded with hearty 
amens. Farther than this, there was no understanding between 
them whatever. Their first acquaintance with each other, except 
by report, was at this meeting. 

As soon, however, as it became evident that Mr. LaDue would 
follow his usual course of organizing, in a regular and legitimate 
way, a Free Methodist work, and that some of the fruits of the 
labors of these brethren would go into the Free Methodist Church, 
the doors were closed against the brethren on every side—doors 
which had been wide open as long as the Churches which made 
such an outcry against sectarianism had hoped to reap all the 
benefits of the undenominational movement. The basest slanders 
were circulated against them, even by those in high Church posi- 
tion, and diligent pains were taken to destroy the influence and 
blacken the reputation of these brethren, who had been so warmly 
welcomed while sectarian and worldly Church officials expected 
to play the whole work into their own hands. From Annual Con- 
ferences and ministerial associations, down to the pastors and lay 
members, a systematic war began against the holiness movement, 
and especially against Free Methodism. An example of the feel- 
ing raised against the undenominational holiness bands after- 
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wards occurred in Powell’s Valley. The schoolhouse burning 
down, the upper part of the Methodist parsonage was courteously 
opened for religious services, but the pastor, who professed holi- 
hess, would remain with his family down stairs, rather than at- 
tend the band services. 

A prominent city M. E. preacher, and since a Presiding Elder, 
declared publicly, in the pulpit, that he could not find sanctitica- 
tion, as a second work of grace, between the lids of the Bible, and 
emphasized the expression by violently closing the book. At an- 
other time the same man, while preaching, violently closed the 
Bible and exclaimed that he wished he could take the word 
sanctification and wring its neck. Another M. E. preacher, in a 
neighboring city, said that all he wanted to know of any man was 
that he professed holiness. Such expressions as these, and out- 
spoken Zinzendorfian teachings, flourished unreproved, and even 
commended, in the Church which, as has been truly said, accord- 
ing to Wesley’s account of its origin, has no apology for an ex- 
istence except as a denomination raised up to advocate the doc- 
trine and experience of holiness. 

The [Ashcraft] brethren, whose work, from this time, was 
systematically suppressed and extinguished, labored on a couple 
of years longer, and then, finding the bands scattered, peeled and 
torn, and the Church doors in every direction closed, they aban- 
doned undenominationalism on the Pacific Coast to less able and 
less conscientious hands, having fully proved it to be a method 
of holiness work unsuited to accomplish the best and most per- 
manent results. A number of real pilgrims converted and sancti- 
fied under their labors were glad to find a home and a shelter from 
the storm by uniting with the Free Methodist Church, and formed 
the principal part of most of the few societies first organized in 
Oregon. Most of those who chose to remain in the churches where 
they were, soon yielded to the influences around them, and al- 
though some of them retained a profession of holiness there was 
scarcely one here and there who retained anything more.* 


Mr. LaDue now began laboring in his accustomed way, 
as a Free Methodist preacher. He accepted such open- 
ings as were offered him, however, whether in other de- 
nominations or elsewhere, and preached the Gospel of a 
full salvation to all. He was much in fervent prayer that 
God would give him the hearts of the people, which re- 
quest was finally answered, notwithstanding the tumult 
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of opposition through which he had to win his way. 
Friends were raised up wherever he went, and calls for 
his services came from various directions. 

“In June he held a few meetings among the sailors 
and fishermen in Astoria, about one hundred miles from 
Portland, near the mouth of the Columbia River, and or- 
ganized a little class, which, however, by removals, and 
from other causes, was soon scattered. Some of the sail- 
ors here were quite carried away by one of his original and 
powerful sermons entitled, ‘Old Ship Zion and New Ship 
Zion.’ ” 

In July he formed a class of eight members at the 
Damascus schoolhouse, near Clackamas, Oregon. This 
class included four members of his own family, and was 
the first permanent Free Methodist work established in 
the State. 

Next he held a protracted meeting about five miles 
East of Portland, in an old house which Eugene Gran- 
tham, who afterward became class-leader of a little society 
organized there, fitted up for the purpose. It appears, 
from a letter he wrote to the Rev. C. M. Damon at this 
time, that Mr. LaDue expected the Ashcraft brethren, who 
had expressed their intention to announce themselves as 
Free Methodist evangelists as soon as a few outstanding 
engagements should be filled, to come on later and assist 
in this meeting. In the meantime, however, he carried on 
the services himself, and that against fierce opposition. 
The adherents of Freemasonry, the defenders of the use 
of tobacco, the sectarians of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that place, and other elements of evil were 
stirred to the depths, and all made common cause against 
the work. 

When, in spite of all these things, they saw that the 
truth was prevailing, and that there would evidently be 
a Free Methodist Church organized as a result, their hos- 
tility to the movement could scarcely be restrained. “Any 
allusion to the Free Methodist Church as better than the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church,” says Mr. LaDue, “and par- 
ticularly any mention of intention to organize, provokes a 
hiss and a howl—an awful devil back of it. When it was 
evident that we would form a class, the raging began. A 
young man prayed before quite a congregation, ‘O Lord, 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing has come. He’s pokin’ in his 
snout here and there, and it’s all Church, Church, his 
Church, and, O Lord, we hear a good many are goin’ to 
jine for popularity, and some for a great name, and some 
for money, and some to git married,’ etc., ete., ete. Then 
he read, ‘Judge not that ye be not judged,’ etc., then Rom. 
14— ‘Herbs,’ of course meaning tobacco—of all the messes! 
The next evening one of them was heard trying to raise 
a mob against me. And all these profess to be sanctified 
wholly. Well, God gave us a clean victory.”* 

A class of six blessedly saved souls was organized at 
this place, and more followed later. One of these was a 
United Brethren preacher, whom Mr. LaDue pronounced 
“one of the clearest and soundest old men we ever met.” 

Mr. LaDue continued to labor wherever open doors in- 
vited, organizing small Free Methodist classes in various 
places. During this time he was praying that a taber- 
nacle might be provided for the Free Methodist work. At 
length a brother who knew nothing of this came to him, 
saying that he had obtained a job that was bringing him 
fair profits, and that the Lord had laid it on him to pur- 
chase a tabernacle for the work in which he was engaged. 
This brother sent to St. Louis, Missouri, and bought a two- 
masted tent fifty by seventy feet in size, paid for it, and 
also the freight charges besides. Prophecies of failure 
and various expressions of contempt soon filled the air, as 
the people saw the tabernacle pitched. The Sanballats 
and Tobiahs were busy, but to no avail. 

It was in June, 1884, that the first Free Methodist 
tabernacle meeting was held in Oregon. This meeting was 
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held at Harmony, a place not far from Father Sumner’s 
home, and with good results. Later the tabernacle pro- 
vided for the Free Methodist work in Oregon did good 
service for years, and a host of souls were saved and 
gathered into the Free Methodist Church beneath its 
canopy. “It became evident, at last, as Mr. LaDue had de- 
clared from the beginning, that only a thoroughly or- 
ganized work would meet the demands. of the holiness 
cause in Oregon and Washington Territory.” Undenomi- 
nationalism, popular though it had been in that region of 
country, had failed to give its votaries the kind of educa- 
tion and discipline needed in order to make strong and 
symmetrical characters. As one of their own number 
said, after being delivered from bondage to that peculiar 
error, and becoming one of the most able and spiritual 
workers in the cause of holiness to be found in the coun- 
try, “We as undenominational holiness evangelists incul- 
cated the doctrine of insubordination to all Church au- 
thority.” Such a course could but be highly injurious to 
the cause of “true holiness.” 

The brethren of Oregon and Washington Territory 
having petitioned the General Conference of 1882 to be 
organized into a separate Conference whenever that body 
should regard it as desirable, the General Conference 
voted to authorize the formation of such a Conference 
“when in the judgment of the Superintendents it is 
thought necessary.” Accordingly the work in Oregon and 
Washington was organized into the Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory Conference, June 10, 1885, at Beaverton, 
Oregon, about eight miles west of the City of Portland, 
General Superintendent Hart presiding. The following 
were the preachers in full connection: John Glen, T. S. 
LaDue, George Edwards, George Windust, A. P. Goode, 
and N. C. Mower. T. 8S. LaDue was chosen secretary. 
Alexander Beers, Frank Cathey, Harry Van der Veen, and 
John LaDue were received on probation. The Conference 
was divided into three districts—the Oregon, the Seattle, 
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and the Walla Walla—and T. 8. LaDue was elected sta- 
tioned Chairman over the Oregon and Walla Walla dis- 
tricts, and John Glen over the Seattle district. Seattle 
reported a total membership of fifty-five, and Clackamas 
a total of sixty-four. Church and parsonage property to 
the value of $2,000 was also reported. 

During the next eleven years the work spread consid- 
erably, considering the sparsely settled condition of the 
rural regions embraced in the Conference territory. So- 
cieties were raised up at East Portland, West Portland, 
Oregon City, Salem, Falls City, Eugene, Roseberg, Spring- 
field, Tillamook, and a number of other places in Oregon; 
three new societies in Seattle, and one each at Tacoma, 
Buckley, Snohomish, Arlington, Edmonds, Everett, May 
Creek and Renton, in Western Washington; and about fif- 
teen circuits, comprising small societies in Eastern Wash- 
ington, including Spokane, Roslyn, North Yakima, Col- 
ville, Bethel, Colfax, Baker City, Goldendale and Douglas. 

Because of the wide extent of the territory covered by 
the Oregon and Washington Territory Conference, it was 
deemed advisable in 1896 to partition it into three Con- 
ferences. There were at that time thirty-nine circuits and 
stations in the parent Conference, with a total of forty- 
five preachers, including probationers, an aggregate lay 
membership of 838, and Church and parsonage property 
valued at $20,234. Atits eleventh annual session, held at 
Portland, Oregon, April 3-7, 1895, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter of dividing the Conference, 
which reported, recommending the following: 

“First, that the present Conference, known as the Ore- 
gon and Washington Conference, be divided into three 
Conferences; the first to be known as the Washington 
Conference, which shall include all of Washington west 
of the summit of the Cascade range; the second to be 
known as the Oregon Conference, which shall include all 
of Oregon west of the summit of the Cascade range; the 
third to be known as the Columbia River Conference, 
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which shall include all of Washington and Oregon east 
of the summit of the Cascade range, and Idaho. 

The report was adopted, and another committee was 
appointed “to prepare a Memorial on the division of the 
Conference, to be presented to the Executive Committee.” 
The Executive Committee acted favorably on the Memor- 
ial, and thus the way was made clear for the organization 
of the new Conferences. 

The Columbia River Conference was organized first. 
The session at which it was organized was held at Spo- 
kane, Washington, April 2-5, 1896, General Superintend- 
ent Coleman presiding. It was organized with the follow- 
ing preachers in full connection: George Edwards, F. W. 
Cathey, J. C. Scott, Ira F. Ward, J. G. Tunison, E. W. 
Achilles, James Eva, William Burkholder, J. D. Cook, 
George Windust, and A. P. Goode. Also 8. P. Hale, 
James N. Wood, Benjamin E. Christlieb, Eugene Ely, 
Steele Yockey, J. E. Clink, and Guy Denny were received 
as preachers on trial. The work was arranged in four 
districts known as the Ellensburg, Spokane, Colville, and 
Walla Walla districts, and J. C. Scott was made Chair- 
man of the entire work. 

The statistical report showed a total lay membership 
of 260, forty-three of whom were probationers, with 
Church property valued at $3,900. It has at present six- 
teen preachers in full connection, and five on probation, 
with a lay membership of 509, seventy-four of whom are 
probationers, and with $23,800 worth of Church property 
and parsonage property valued at $14,450. 

One of the things which has always militated against 
the more rapid growth of this Conference has been the 
fact that those Free Methodists who have migrated Coast- 
ward from the Eastern portions of the country via East- 
ern Washington, and have halted there, have for the most 
part remained a comparatively short time only, and then 
moved on across the mountains, which has given the various 
societies raised up within its bounds a transient member- 
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ship. Still, in the face of this embarrassment, and of 
others arising from sources peculiar to that region of 
country, the work has more than held its own, and may be 
considered as having achieved a fair measure of success. 
The work has extended to several important points in 
Idaho, particularly to Boisé and vicinity, and likewise to 
Kalispell, Montana, and several contiguous circuits, where 
the Rey. George T. Klein and his wife first pioneered the 
way, and where the Columbia River Conference now has 
a Montana District. 

The first session of the Washington Conference was 
held in the Chapel of Seattle Seminary, in a part of 
Seattle then known as Ross, April 9-12, 1896. Superin- 
tendent Coleman organized the Conference and presided 
over the session. The Conference was organized with nine 
preachers in full connection, and three were received on 
probation. Those in full connection were, C. E. McRey- 
nolds, J. M. Scott, Alexander Beers, N. E. Hough, A. N. 
West, A. H. Norrington, Peter Griggs, E. L. Smith, J. W. 
Carter. The probationers were, C. S. McKinley, E. W. 
Stayt, Clark W. Shay. 

The thirteen circuits and stations were grouped into 
three districts—the Seattle, Whatcom, and South Bend— 
and C. E. McReynolds was made District Chairman over 
them all. The lay membership at that time was reported 
as 237, thirty-three of whom were probationers. The 
Church property was reported as valued at $10,534. 

This has ever been an aggressive Conference, which, 
together with certain natural advantages not enjoyed by 
other Conferences generally, has contributed largely to 
its growth and effectiveness. Then, too, Seattle Seminary 
being located within its bounds has induced many of the 
Free Methodist people from distant parts of the country 
to move to Seattle with their families, in order to educate 
their children, which has been another decided advantage 
of the Washington Conference over many others in the 
connection. The seminary was in active operation for 
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some time before the original Oregon and Washington Con- 
ference was partitioned into the three Conferences we are 
now considering; but even then Western Washington re- 
ceived the chief benefits conferred upon the work in the 
Northwest by the existence of the school in Seattle, while 
the other portions of the Conference gave the institution 
their support and patronage, as they have also continued 
to do since the division of the territory into three Con- 
ferences. 

At the present time the Washington Conference has a 
lay membership of 1,265, including 159 probationers, with 
Church property reported at $56,700, and parsonage prop- 
erty amounting to $27,650. The personnel of its ministry, 
the noble and consecrated character of its laity, the hold 
it has upon the general public, and the prestige given it by 
the standing of Seattle Seminary, which has already be- 
come a Junior College and will doubtless take on the char- 
acter of a full-fledged collegiate institution in the near 
future, all promise much for the future of this Conference. 

The Oregon Conference proper was formed out of that 
part of the original Oregon and Washington Territory 
Conference which remained after the formation of the 
Columbia River and Washington Conferences, as sketched 
in the foregoing paragraphs. The initial session at which 
it was organized was held at Gresham, Oregon, April 16- 
19, 1896, and was presided over by General Superintend- 
ent Coleman. The following is the list of preachers in 
full connection at the organization: B. F. Smalley, John 
Glen, R. H. Dollarhide, D. J. Goode, N. C. Mower, W. J. 
Bowerman, J. H. Brown, C. H. Jerome, W. E. Goode, 
J. F. Leise. Also William Dollarhide, H. J. Blair, R. 
Pettyjohn, and A. L. Teegarden remained on probation. 
This made a total of fourteen preachers. The lay member- 
ship was 851, including thirty-eight probationers. The 
amount of Church property reported was $5,150, and the 
parsonage property $350. 

The work in the Oregon Conference has been fairly 
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successful since the time of its formation as a work sepa- 
rate from the Columbia River and Washington Confer- 
ences, although its present statistics do not fairly repre- 
sent the advance made, because of the Southern Oregon 
Conference having been formed from its territory in the 
spring of 1912. Its present statistical showing is as fol- 
lows: Ministers, in full connection, thirty-two; on proba- 
tion, five. Lay members in full, 565; on probation, sixty; 
total, 625. Church property, $26,200; parsonage prop- 
erty, $12,900. 

If we were to add to the foregoing figures the statis- 
tical showing of the Southern Oregon Conference, though 
not large, it would materially increase the showing of the 
Oregon Conference; and nearly the whole of what now 
constitutes the Southern Oregon Conference is work 
raised up and fathered originally by the Oregon Confer- 
ence. 

As he was a member of the Oregon Conference at the 
time of his death, a little further sketch of the Rev. 
John Glen, who was so largely identified with the work 
on the Pacific Coast, particularly with the pioneer work of 
the cause in the State of Washington, seems to be here in 
place. 

Mr. Glen was a native of New York State, born June 
22, 1838. His earlier ministry was spent in that State, 
chiefly in the New York Conference. We have already 
given an account of how, in an early day, he was imported 
to Seattle to pioneer the work of Free Methodism in that 
city. That he was a man of distinguished ability is evi- 
dent from the fact that he was always in demand for the 
more important appointments of whatever Conference 
claimed him as a member. He is still pleasantly remem- 
bered in Brooklyn, New York, Seattle, Washington, San 
Jose, California, and Portland, Oregon, where he served 
pastorates with much success. At the latter place he was 
serving his fourth year at the time of his death. For a 
long time also he served efficiently as District Elder in 
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the Oregon Conference. In 1898 he was delegate to the 
General Conference held in Chicago, Illinois. 

“Father Glen,” as he was familiarly called in the later 
years of his life, greatly endeared himself to the people 
whom he served in various parts of the country. He was 
a man of great kindness, exceedingly considerate of oth- 
ers, uniformly courteous and helpful, and yet never fail- 
ing to preserve his ministerial dignity, both in the pulpit 
and out of it, and to maintain his integrity as a man of 
God. “Those who knew him best loved him most, and he 
will live on in the memories of his people.” 

He was brought into the Free Methodist Church under 
the labors of the late B. T. Roberts, in Wayne County, 
New York, uniting with the Church, December 2, 1860, but 
a little more than four months after the denomination was 
organized. He had a most radical conversion in his early 
manhood, and some time later received the sanctifying 
baptism with the Holy Spirit. He had a rich experience 
in the things of God, which ripened beautifully toward 
the end of his career. The day before his death he said it 
seemed to him the Lord was coaxing him to come over, 
and remarked to his wife, “You must not expect to see me 
blest like this all the time.” 

There was but one John Glen. His appearance was 
striking. He was of medium height, stout-built, slightly 
corpulent in his later years, round-featured, smooth-faced, 
with a countenance of sparkling intelligence and beaming 
with goodness. He was always in a devotional frame, yet 
was agreeably social, and in perfect keeping with his min- 
isterial dignity could adapt himself to any class of society. 
A pleasant humor frequently attended his conversation, 
and enlivened his discourse with others. He was one of 
the most genial of men, a man who would make friends 
anywhere. He was also an ardent believer in the personal, 
premillennial coming of Jesus, and lived in a state of con- 
stant readiness to hail the event should it occur in his day. 

Of his ministerial character, the Rey. W. N. Coffee, 
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in writing his obituary, said: “As a minister of the 
Gospel, he was loyal, sound, true to his convictions, and 
conscientious. He was tender, kind, gentle, sympathetic 
and appreciative. As a pastor he was ever on the alert 
to guard his flock against false ‘isms.’ He despised sham, 
detested assumptive pretenses, and abominated affectation. 
As a preacher he was clear, forceful, epigrammatic and 
very commanding. He was discerning, and tactful and 
commanding in his meetings, though in no sense officious. 
Until his place and time came to take charge of a meet- 
ing, he was noticeably retiring ; but then he proved himself 
a veritable ‘master of assemblies.’ ” 

He was not merely an iconoclast, or idol-smasher, but 
a man whose whole ministry was constructive. He always 
edified believers, added to their number, and built up the 
work of God in general. 

The year before his death Mr. Glen visited friends and 
' relatives in New York State, then spent the winter in 
Southern California—at Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
Santa Cruz; later visiting San Jose and Alameda, in the 
northern part of the State, and returning home in May to 
attend his Conference and again take up regular pastoral 
work, saying he felt more at home there than anywhere 
else. It was only about a month after beginning his fourth 
year at First Church, Portland, that he was cut off by 
heart failure superinduced by a cold taken a few weeks 
before. In his death a prince with God and one of the 
Fathers of Free Methodism was removed from among men, 


and went to be with God. 
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FREE METHODISM ON THE PACIFIC COAST—CONTINUED 


As already stated the Southern Oregon Conference was 
formed from the Oregon Conference. The chief reason for 
its formation was the remoteness of the work in that part 
of the State from that in the northern part, and the conse- 
quent inconvenience and expense incident to attendance 
upon the annual sessions. The General Conference of 
1911 authorized the formation of a “Southern Oregon Con- 
ference,” which “shall include that part of the State of 
Oregon lying south of a line beginning at the Pacific 
Ocean, at the northwest corner of Lane County and ex- 
tending due east across the State.’’* 

Accordingly the new Conference was organized by 
Bishop Wilson T. Hogue, at Medford, Oregon, May 8, 1912. 
The session lasted over May 12th. The Conference was 
organized with the following preachers in full connection: 
W. E. Goode, H. J. Blair, R. H. Dollarhide, J. H. Brown, 
and J. W. Sharpe. John F. Smith was received into full 
connection, and elected to Deacon’s orders, and B. F. 
Smalley was received by transfer from the Oregon Confer- 
ence, and M. F. Childs from the Illinois Conference. The 
work of the Conference for the year was arranged in two 
districts—the Medford and the Roseburg—and B. F. 
Smalley was elected District Elder over both districts. 
One hundred forty-six lay members were reported, thirteen 
of whom were probationers. The valuation of the Church 
property belonging to the Conference was $7,050, and of 
parsonages, $5,400. The statistics of the last session show 
that the Conference has just about held its own. 


*General Conference Journal, pp. 110, 111, 
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California has ever been recognized as a difficult field 
for religious work. Says Bishop John 8. MacGeary: 

California, from the days when William Taylor, afterward 
Methodist Bishop of Africa, was sent to lay the foundation of 
Methodism in that State, until the present, has borne the reputa- 
tion of being the hardest field in which to do religious work that 
our country presents. The territory was originally settled largely 
by adventurers—men who went there solely for the purpose of 
seeking fortunes. In the mad rush and scramble for gold every- 
thing else was forgotten. Men who in the Hast had been identi- 
fied with the Church and active in religious work caught the in- 
fection and joined the money-mad crowd. The result was that the 
whole community became possessed with a spirit of supreme in- 
difference to sacred things which seems to prevail until the 
present.* 


If other denominations and evangelistic agencies have 
found themselves withstood by the conditions prevailing 
in this land of gold, much more has the Free Methodist 
Church found the almost universal indifference to all kinds 
of religion characteristic of the country hard to overcome, 
and that largely because of the demands Free Methodism 
everywhere makes upon those who enter upon the religious 
life in respect to renouncing the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all the covetous and sinful desires of the 
flesh, so as not to follow or be led by them. General 
Superintendent B. T. Roberts, who, with his wife, spent 
about six months laboring in San Francisco in 1880, in 
addressing the city Preachers’ Meeting said, “I am sur- 
prised, brethren, that you have accomplished as much as 
you have. It is the hardest rock I ever drilled in.” 

Still the evangel of Free Methodism was in an early 
period of the Church’s history borne into this land of sun- 
shine, flowers, fruit and gold; and, in face of all the mani- 
fold obstacles to its success, it has won its way to a per- 
manent place among the evangelistic agencies which are 
making for the redemption of the Golden State. 

There is no absolute certainty as to the beginning of 
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Free Methodism in California. We do find, however, 
among the Michigan Conference appointments for 1873 
one which reads, “W. D. Bishop, missionary to California.” 
The appointment read the same the following year. After 
that, however, the appointment no longer appears. But in 
1875, the minutes of the Genesee Conference record the 
following appointment: “California Mission, G. W. 
Humphrey.” He went to this appointment full of en- 
thusiasm, expecting to build up a Conference there; but 
he went against the better judgment of the Conference, 
that body granting him the appointment because he ex- 
pressed himself as so fully convinced that he was led of 
the Lord in the matter, that he intended to go whether 
the Conference consented to it or not, though he very much 
desired its consent. The Conference reluctantly con- 
sented, and after having done so proceeded to raise money 
by contribution and subscription toward helping to pay his 
expenses. It is probable that some time during that year 
he organized the first Free Methodist class in California. 
At any rate a society was organized in San Francisco 
some time during 1875, composed of the following, with 
other members: Thomas Dawler, Maria E. Parks, Mary 
A. Young, Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, 
Dr. and Mrs. M. F. Bishop. Dr. Bishop still remains with 
the Free Methodist people, holding his membership at 
Alameda, California. 

Mr. Humphrey, who was an Englishman of marked 
ability, largely failed of realizing his dream of success 
in California, however, finally yielded to the pressure of 
the worldly spirit, and for a time was drawn aside from 
his ministry. Later, however, he recovered himself, be- 
came identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was highly esteemed among that people, and is said 
to have died in great triumph, November 2, 1882. 

In the month of October, 1876, a local preacher from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by the name of F. H. 
Horton, united with the San Francisco Free Methodist 
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society, and began to labor among them for the salvation 
of sinners, and for the advancement of the cause Free 
Methodism represented. Public religious services were 
held in private houses, tents, public halls, and such other 
places as were available, in Alameda, Pacheco, and other 
towns and cities. At Pacheco a society was raised up 
which still remains. 

In January, 1879, General Superintendent B. T. Rob- 
erts, accompanied by his wife, Miss Ida R. Collins of New 
York State (later Mrs. Ida Collins Winget), and Miss 
Mattie McCreery, youngest daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
McCreery (later the wife of Rey. F. H. Horton), went to 
California to spend a number of months in endeavoring 
to promote the work of God on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Roberts decided upon this tour in response to numerous 
urgent calls from the region, “which,” he says, “we fear 
we have neglected too long.” 

The party arrived in Oakland on the 5th of January, 
and were met by Dr. M. F. Bishop and his wife, who took 
them at once to their comfortable and hospitable home in 
Alameda, a growing town just south of Oakland. They 
found a small Free Methodist class at Alameda, which 
met regularly at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Bishop on 
Sabbath mornings, to whom Mr. Roberts preached the 
first Sabbath evening and the following Tuesday evening. 
In writing of his labors in California for the Earnest 
Christian of January, 1879, he makes mention that one 
backslider was reclaimed at the meetings in Dr. Bishop’s 
home. 

The same week he went about eighteen miles across the 
Coast Range mountains to a place called LaFayette, and 
preached to a small but attentive congregation. Thence 
he proceeded up the valley eight miles to Pacheco, a town 
of several hundred inhabitants in Contra Costa County, 
where was a small Free Methodist society, which had been 
raised up by the Rev. F. H. Horton, then the only Free 
Methodist circuit preacher in California. When Mr. Hor- 
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ton first visited the place, some three years before the visit 
of Mr. Roberts, there were no religious services in the 
town. There was a Presbyterian Church in this place—a 
cheap, temporary structure, in which visiting ministers 
occasionally preached, at the time of Mr. Roberts’s visit, 
and also a substantially built Odd-Fellows’ Hall, in which 
meetings were regularly held. Of Mr. Horton’s meetings 
at Pacheco Mr. Roberts wrote as follows: 


Brother Horton’s meetings were attended with such success 
that some of the leading Odd-Fellows became converted and left 
the Lodge. A small Free Methodist Church was organized. The 
Presbyterian Church was reorganized, and a Congregational 
Church was formed, and a pastor settled. A religious interest was 
awakened that never before was known in that community.* 


Mr. Roberts held a quarterly meeting in this place, at 
which the interest was such that it was decided to con- 
tinue the services through the week. The Lord’s presence 
was graciously manifested, and a few were saved. 

On returning to Alameda he preached on the Sabbath 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, on invitation from the 
pastor. On Sabbath morning, the 25th of January, he 
preached in the Presbyterian Church at Santa Rosa; and 
in the afternoon of the same day he preached in the jail. 
The prisoners gave good attention, appeared much af- 
fected, and expressed their appreciation of the service. 
On February 2, on invitation of his old friend, Dr. M. C. 
Briggs, the pastor, he preached in the Howard Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church in San Francisco. The con- 
gregation was large and attentive, and a gracious season 
was enjoyed. The following Sabbath he preached in the 
Powell Street Methodist Episcopal Church. The pastor, 
the Rey. Mr. Harford, whom Mr. Roberts had formerly 
met in Lawrence, Kansas, and whose wife had heard him 
preach in Rushford, New York, had courteously written 
him requesting his service some Sabbath at his conve- 


*“Marnest Christian,’’ January, 1879. 
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nience. Nothwithstanding the fact that the day was very 
unpropitious, the service was one of interest and blessing. 

Soon after this Mr. Roberts began a protracted meet- 
ing in the Second Adventist Church, on Eddy Street, Ala- 
meda, which the Free Methodist society had hired for a 
month for twenty-five dollars. The congregations were 
chiefly made up of members of various Churches, among 
them some Christian workers who had been nobly battling 
for the purity of the Gospel. Of his labors here Mr. Rob- 
erts says, “The Lord has held us with great stringency to 
insist upon the New Testament standard of Christianity. 
We have never felt more of the Spirit than we have here 
in every service. So far the visible results have been, a 
few justified, a few wholly sanctified to God, and a good 
deal of awakening among professors. By the grace of God 
we intend to keep on here while He leads, doing all we 
can for the salvation of souls. Instead of the hunger for 
truth which we have found in many places, we here find 
the most appalling indifference.” 

Invitations continually poured in for him to visit other 
places, but he sought the mind of the Spirit as to where 
he should go next, and finally decided to begin a campaign 
in San Francisco. He began a series of meetings there in 
a hired hall about the first of February, which he did not 
close until the last of March. He generally preached twice 
a day, except on Saturday. Of his efforts here he wrote 
for the May number of the Earnest Christian, as follows: 


The meeting was a decided success. The congregations, though 
composed in large part of members of different branches of the 
Church, received the truth cordially and gladly. We preached 
the self-denying doctrines of the Gospel in as plain a manner as 
we could, and the Spirit carried the truth to the consciences of 
the people. There were a goodly number of conversions ; and many 
were quickened to newness of life. Conviction for holiness was 
general, and several, we trust, obtained the blessing. 


From San Francisco Mr. Roberts and his party went to 
San Jose, where he preached six times in the Friends’ 
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Meeting House, kindly opened for the purpose, and where, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and the 
very unfavorable location of the house, the truth was de- 
clared with power and the results were left with God. 

The next Sabbath he began a series of meetings in Ala- 
meda, where the political excitement incident to two elec- 
tions held during the progress of the services interfered 
considerably with the attendance and with the success. 
But God’s presence was manifest in every service, and 
some who came in from different Churches were greatly 
quickened and blessed. “A few professed to receive the 
blessing of holiness, and a few made a start in the divine 
life, who, we trust, will go on in the service of the Lord.” 

This was Mr. Roberts’s last series of meetings in Cali- 
fornia, the work in the east demanding that he return 
home. As he was about to leave the Pacific Coast, where 
he had labored so earnestly for nearly six months, he 
wrote: 

“We believe that the foundation has been Jaid for a 
good work, and we have confidence that God will carry it 
on.” Also: “Though we have not seen all accomplished 
that we desired, yet we feel confident that our coming here 
was of God. He has made our visit here a blessing to us, 
and to many souls. We have tried to do our duty, and we 
leave results to Him.”* In all his labors on the Coast his 
wife proved an invaluable helper. 

In 1881 General Superintendent E. P. Hart settled 
with his family in Alameda, California, and early in the 
winter of 1882-3 he and Mrs. Hart went to San Jose and 
held a series of meetings. They rented a vacant store- 
room, purchased lumber, and, with the help of sympathiz- 
ing friends, fitted up the place and began the meetings. 
Mr. Hart paid out his last five dollars to purchase ma- 
terial for seats. James Allen, and Brethren Kennedy, 
Clarkson, and others, laymen, gave them encouragement 
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and helped materially in the religious services. Although 
the evenings were damp and cold they held services each 
evening, first on the street and then in the hall. The Rey. 
Ross Taylor, son of Bishop William Taylor, was holding 
street meetings at the same time, in connection with spe- 
cial revival services in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He and Mr. Hart would occasionally join forces in the 
street, and then give notice of the meetings at the church 
and hall. The following incident, which occurred in con- 
nection with these meetings, is related by Mr. Hart, and 
will bear repeating: 


One evening a gentleman followed our little band from the 
street to the hall, who was destined to take quite a prominent 
part, financially at least, in our work in the California Conference. 
He was an Englishman. He took a seat in the back of the hall, 
but paid strict attention to the preaching. This man became a 
regular attendant on our services, but would usually slip out at 
the close of meeting, so that we did not have much opportunity 
to converse or get acquainted with him. We had a number of con- 
verts, and I gave notice that on a following Sabbath morning I 
would organize a class. I occupied the hour of the morning 
service in explaining our Discipline, and then called for any who 
desired to unite to present themselves at the altar. To my sur- 
prise, about the first one to come was my English friend. 

He wore a heavy gold watch-chain, gold studs and a large 
Masonie emblem in gold. I judged that the man was laboring 
under a misapprehension, and concluded he would be ready to 
retreat when I came to insist on an affirmative answer to the 
disciplinary questions. I said to him, “I suppose you wish to join 
on probation.” He at once replied, “No, I wish to join in full 
connection. I am a member of the Congregational Church.” I 
ealled his attention to the questions, especially the ones referring 
to the wearing of gold and of being connected with secret so- 
cieties. He at once answered, “Oh, that is all right. Nothing will 
trouble but the smoke.” I felt relieved, for I saw the man knew 
what he was doing, and I quickly replied, “Oh, the Lord will help 
you out of that.” The sequel proved my words to be true. He 
came out to the evening service with the gold all gone. He after- 
wards told me that about three weeks after he united with the 
Church, as he was sitting in his study, Satan suggested that it 
was foolishness for him to give up smoking; “so,” he said, “I took 
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down my pipe for a smoke, but the first whiff made me so sick 
I could smoke no more.” Then came the suggestion, “Brother Hart 
told you the Lord would help you out of that, and He has.” 

When I proposed to the class to send for Brother Vorheis to 
come from Missouri to take charge of the work, I inquired what 
each would give towards his expenses. Brother Brown said, “I 
don’t know that I can ever make a Methodist, I can’t talk well 
enough; but I’ll give fifty dollars towards getting the brother out 
here.” The necessary amount was soon provided, and we sent on 
for Brother Vorheis and family. He labored here successfully 
until called to his eternal reward. 

Before his death, Charles Brown made provision in his will 
for ten thousand dollars to be placed in my hands in trust for the 
work, but after his decease some of the heirs, claiming that the 
estate was much less than they expected, decided [that] unless I 
would consent to a smaller amount they would contest the will. 
To save litigation, and especially out of regard for the widow, l 
consented to take less than a third of the original amount. This 
is being used as, in my judgment, I deem best for the advancement 
of the cause of God. 


During the year 1880 the Ashcraft brethren appear to 
have been laboring in undenominational evangelism in the 
southern part of the State, and a report of a great meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, attended by people of all classes, and 
which was largely effective among the Spanish Catholics, 
was published by H. F. Ashcraft in the Free Methodist of 
April 14. In the closing part of that article he mentions 
their having been invited by F. H. Horton to go and assist 
in meetings in San Jose and Alameda. Whether they 
went or not is unknown; but that their labors in Cali- 
fornia did in some measure, as in Oregon, pioneer the way 
for the introduction of Free Methodism, there can be no 
doubt. 

The General Conference of 1882, at its ninth sitting, 
authorized the formation of “The California Conference, 
which shall include the State of California.”* In the 
Free Methodist of June 13, 1883, is an account of the or- 
ganization of the California work into the “Oakland Dis- 
trict Quarterly Conference,” in connection with which it 
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is stated that there were then ten Free Methodist preach- 
ers on the Pacific Coast, all of whom held their member- 
ship in Eastern Conferences. The names of the ten are 
given, with the Conference relation of each. It is also 
stated that some of these brethren desired the organiza- 
tion of a Conference on the Coast as soon as possible. 
Then, in the same periodical for November 21 of that year, 
appears an article from the pen of M. L. Vorheis, in which 
it is stated that the Quarterly Conference at Pacheco 
passed a resolution requesting Superintendent Hart to 
organize a California Conference, and naming the 6th of 
the following month as the date they desired the session to 
begin. 

There appear to haye been no published minutes of 
the first session of the California Conference, but from the 
Conference Journal and from a report in the Free Meth- 
odist of December 26, 1883, signed by M. L. Vorheis, secre- 
tary, the following facts concerning it are gleaned: 

The Conference was organized by General Superintend- 
ent Hart, December 7, 1883, in the Free Methodist Church 
at San Jose. Seven preachers were enrolled in full con- 
nection, namely, E. P. Hart, from the Michigan Confer- 
ence; F. H. Ashcraft, from the Indiana and Central IIli- 
nois Conference; M. L. Vorheis, from the Iowa Conference ; 
Judah Mead, from the Illinois Conference; W. D. Bishop, 
from the Michigan Conference, and F. H. Horton, from 
the Iowa Conference. Joseph Garrett, M. F. Bishop, J. 
H. Keller, and Reuben Amidon were admitted by certifi- 
cate as lay delegates. 

The Conference held but two sittings, one each on 
Friday and Saturday. Services were held over the Sab- 
bath, in connection with which Superintendent Hart dedi- 
cated the new Free Methodist Church building at San Jose, 
the first of its kind in California. This building and lot, 
situated on the corner of St. John and Ninth streets, cost, 
all told, $1,170. There remained an indebtedness of 
$328.50, which was provided for quickly, after which the 
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building was formally dedicated to Almighty God. This 
building was later replaced by a new, beautiful, and more 
commodious structure, at a cost of $3,158.82, which was 
dedicated by General Superintendent W. T. Hogue, Jan- 
uary 8, 1905, and which is still occupied by the society. 

The work of the Conference for the year was all put 
into the Oakland District, and M. L. Vorheis was elected 
Chairman. Seven preachers and supplies were appointed 
to circuits or stations, F. H. Ashcraft was given an eyan- 
gelist’s relation, and Judah Mead was superannuated. 
The Journal for that year reports from Oakland and San 
Jose sixty-seven members. 

The territory of the California Conference was cut 
down by the organization of the Southern California Con- 
ference in 1891, which gave the southern portion of the 
State to the newly authorized Conference. The California 
Conference reported for that year eleven preachers in full 
membership and three on probation, with a total lay mem- 
bership of 313, including thirty-two probationers. The 
Church property was valued at $9,950, and parsonage 
property at $3,300. The work has always moved slowly 
there, and still there has been some headway made, and 
that in face of more serious embarrassments than con- 
front Free Methodism almost anywhere else. The latest 
statistics show a total of twenty preachers, four of whom 
are probationers; 427 lay members, fifty-seven of whom 
are on probation; and $24,100 worth of Church property, 
with parsonages valued at $19,500 additional. This Con- 
ference being in the northern part of the State, and the 
larger portion of the immigration to the Pacific Coast 
making either the Northwest or else Southern California 
their ultimate destination, the California Conference has 
always reaped less benefit from immigration from the 
eastern portions of the country than the Coast Confer- 
ences north and south of it. 

The Ashcraft brethren were probably the first Free 
Methodist preachers to invade the bounds of what is now 
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the Southern California Conference; but they were then 
doing undenominational evangelistic work, which only 
in a very indirect way, if at all, contributed to the intro- 
duction of Free Methodism there. The Rev. David G. 
Shepard appears to have been the first to have preached 
in this region as a representative of the Free Methodist 
Church. 

Some time during the year 1866 Eugene C. Shipley, 
a stanch layman and local preacher, whose business was 
that of a building contractor, removed from Chicago and 
settled in Los Angeles, California. Being intimately ac- 
quainted with the Rev. C. B. Ebey and family, and know- 
ing that Mrs. Ebey was in poor health, he persuaded them, 
in 1887, to have her go to Los Angeles for her health. She 
went, and continued to reside there ever afterward, be- 
cause of the beneficial effect of the climate upon her health. 
About the same time the Rey. C. E. McReynolds, a member 
of the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, also 
settled in Los Angeles. The first distinctively Free Meth- 
odist meeting ever held in Southern California is said 
to have been held by Mr. McReynolds in Mrs. Ebey’s 
home. 


In April, 1888, Rev. C. B. Ebey went to California, expecting 
to return in a short time to his district work in the Illinois Con- 
ference; but seeing the improved condition of Mrs. Hbey’s health, 
and listening to the urgent appeals of the few pilgrims, he decided 
to remain and hold some meetings. <A tent was erected in Pasa- 
dena, and a five weeks’ meeting was held. A class of thirteen was 
organized at the close. A little later a meeting was held in a 
part of the city (of Los Angeles?) known as Monk Hill. Soon a 
church and parsonage were erected on Pepper Street, Pasadena, 
which was dedicated to God in January, 1899, by BE. P. Hart. Mr. 
Hart and wife remained for some time and assisted in a meeting 
at Compton, at which place the second Free Methodist society in 
Southern California was organized. OC. B. Ebey transferred to 
the California Conference in the fall of 1899. A Los Angeles 
District was formed, and he was made Chairman. From that time 
until he was elected editor of the Free Methodist, in 1903, he was 
closely associated with the work in that part of the State. He 
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was instrumental during this time in raising up or assisting in 
raising up and organizing eighteen societies.* 

The General Conference of 1890 authorized the forma- 
tion of a Southern California Conference, to include the 
southern portion of the State and the whole of Arizona, 
~ at such time as the General Superintendents should think 
advisable. The following year matters seemed to be ripe 
for such an organization, and the new Conference was 
duly organized by Superintendent B. T. Roberts, May 21, 
1891. There were four preachers in full membership— 
C. B. Ebey, David McLeod, James Seals, and Thomas 
Fluck. Also J. A. Murphree, F. K. DuBois, A. M. Taylor, 
and Josephine Cowgill were received on trial. The work 
was arranged in two districts—the Los Angeles and the 
Tulare—and C. B. Ebey was made Chairman over both. 

The Conference, which was held in the new Free Meth- 
odist Church, continued over the Sabbath, on which day 
the Church building was offered in dedication to Almighty 
God by Superintendent Roberts, after he had preached an 
appropriate sermon from Ephesians 5:25-27. Seven 
united with the Church on probation during the Sabbath 
services. 

The statistical record shows that the lay membership 
in Southern California at this time was one hundred in 
full connection, and twenty-six on probation, while the 
Church property was valued at $4,600. 

Southern California has been somewhat more receptive 
of the truths which Free Methodism promulgates than the 
northern part of the State, and perhaps there has been 
more of an aggressive spirit among both preachers and 
lay members there than in some other portions of the 
Coast country. The work has spread until at present 
(1914) there are twenty-six circuits and stations, twenty- 
two of which had preachers appointed to them by the last 
Conference, and four of which were left to be supplied. 
The Conference has forty-two preachers in full connee- 


*“Outline History,’’ pp. 148, 144. 
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tion and two on probation, with a lay membership of 
1,014, one hundred twenty-two of whom are on probation. 
Its Church property is reported as amounting to $89,400, 
with parsonage property valued at $30,000. Of its preach- 
ers sixteen are on the superannuated and supernumerary 
lists, Southern California, because of its genial and 
healthful climate, haying become a place of resort and 
rest for Free Methodist preachers when they become aged 
and feeble, or otherwise incapacitated for effective service. 

This Conference, which territorially embraces Arizona, 
has at present three appointments in that State. They 
are Phoenix, Liberty, and Cochise County. The total mem- 
bership there is about seventy. This work is somewhat 
missionary in its character, being situated about five hun- 
dred miles from Los Angeles. It has been organized into 
a district, however, with a traveling District Elder in 
charge, and may yet grow into a separate Conference. 

The Southern California Conference has been particu- 
larly aggressive along educational as well as evangelistic 
lines. The Los Angeles Free Methodist Seminary at Her- 
mon, an eastern suburb of Los Angeles, is a monumental 
testimony to this fact. A more detailed account of this 
fine institution is presented in the chapter on “Educa- 
tional Institutions.” 
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FREE METHODISM IN CANADA 


Free Methodism was first introduced into Canada by 
means of the Harnest Christian, a monthly magazine 
edited and published by the Rev. B. T. Roberts, A. M., of 
North Chili, New York, a little hamlet just west of the 
City of Rochester. In some way the magazine had come to 
the notice of Mr. Robert Loveless, a Primitive Methodist 
layman, who lived in Ellesmere, Ontario, a town about 
thirteen miles north of Toronto, and he had become a regu- 
lar subscriber to it. By this means he learned of the 
Free Methodist Church. 

Being a devout and earnest Christian man, and deeply 
lamenting the prevalent unspiritual conditions in the 
Churches all around him, he corresponded with Mr. Rob- 
erts, and finally prevailed upon him to visit Ellesmere 
with a view to preaching in that region. He seemed to 
have been impressed, through the reading of the maga- 
zine, that Mr. Roberts and the Free Methodists generally 
were offering the people a type of religious truth which 
was just what they needed, and such as they were not get- 
ting from their own preachers and Churches. Mr. Roberts 
preached at Ellesmere, and also at the town of Stouff- 
ville, some fourteen miles farther north. This was the 
first Free Methodist preaching within the Dominion of 
Canada, so far as recorded. A fire had been kindled which 
was to spread more or less extensively throughout the 
Dominion. 

In November, 1874, Gilbert Showers, of Paris, On- 
tario, sent for B. T, Roberts to come to Paris and hold 
some meetings, which he did. As he could remain only 
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a short time, he advised Showers to send for W. A. Sellew, 
who was then pastor at Tonawanda, New York. He and 
his wife went to Paris and began meetings December 6, 
1874, and as a result of these meetings Gilbert Showers 
was received into the Free Methodist Church by W. A. 
Sellew, as a member of the Tonawanda society. He was 
the first member of the Church, as we understand it, in 
Canada. 

The first regular Conference appointment of a Free 
Methodist preacher to Canada was made in 1876 by 
the North Michigan Conference, and read, “Canada, C. H. 
Sage.” It appears, however, that a Free Methodist class 
had been formed at Galt prior to that time. Mr. Sage 
says: “The first place I preached in Canada was Galt. 
Here I found that a Sister Smith had raised up a small 
class, which seemed to be doing well.”* This must have 
been the first Free Methodist class formed in Canada. Nor 
has the “candlestick” been removed out of its place, as 
appears from the fact that Galt reported to the Annual 
Conference of 1913, a membership of twenty-two, with 
Church property valued at $5,000, and parsonage property 
valued at $1,600. 

Mr. Sage does not appear to have accomplished much 
during the year, perhaps owing to the fact that in his 
ignorance of the Canadian prejudices at that time, he 
advertised himself quite extensively as “a live Yankee.” 
He says in his Autobiography, “I could not have done a 
worse thing.” Toward spring he became discouraged, and 
wrote his Chairman that he desired to return to Michigan. 
The Chairman consented, and he returned, and was ap- 
pointed to supply the Goodland circuit for the remainder 
of the year. 

Much to his surprise the Conference of 1877 returned 
him to Canada, and several societies having been in the 
meantime raised up, grouped them in a district and ap- 
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pointed him Chairman. The circuits within his district 
were, Warwick, Galt, London, Ellesmere, and Gananoque. 
The only Conference preacher besides himself in the Can- 
ada work was D. D. Marston. In addition, however, the 
Conference appointed three men as supplies, and one 
charge was left to be supplied. He found a valuable lay 
helper and supporter of the work in Robert Loveless, 
whom he reports as having been “the main stay of the 
whole Canada work.” 

Mr. Sage was faithful to his trust this year, sticking to 
the work, and, besides taking general oversight of the few 
little societies already raised up, labored also at Thedford, 
London, Ellesmere, and other points, as best he could, 
still having to encounter much prejudice against the 
“Yankees,” occasioned chiefly by a number of the com- 
munities where he sought to labor having been visited by 
“Yankees,” some of them professing to be ministers, who 
had proved themselves base hypocrites. He had left his 
field to visit his home but three or four times during the 
year, and had practised rigid economy, because, as he tells 
us, he had received but about forty dollars for himself and 
family, and had no missionary appropriation. 

He was returned to the work in the same relation in 
1878, and again in 1879. In the early part of 1878 the 
work was opened at Woodstock, and a Doctor Brown, a 
dentist who, with his wife and daughter, had moved there 
from St. Johns, Michigan, made a home for him and his 
wife. At Hannon his labors were greatly blessed. A gra- 
cious revival occurred, and, as he tells us, “A class of 
thirty-two was raised up.” His labors were generally suc- 
cessful during this and the following year, as were also the 
labors of the preachers who had been appointed to the 
Canada work with him. He was particularly successful 
in enlisting a number of talented and thoroughly devoted 
young women in the work, who were of great service to 
the cause as evangelist-pastors during subsequent years, 
when a sufficient number of men who were made of the 
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right stuff for soldiers of the Cross could not be procured, 
because of the hardships to be endured. 

It would be interesting, did space permit, to follow 
this man of God, this unpolished and fearless son of 
thunder, in his labors at Armadale, Belhaven, Brace- 
bridge, and numerous other places, where his efforts did 
much for the establishment of Free Methodism, and to 
raise up workers who should later make themselves highly 
efficient in spreading the work throughout East and West 
Ontario. Throughout all these parts of the country his 
name is still “as ointment poured forth.” 

He subsequently went to Tennessee, but soon found he 
made a serious mistake, as the people there took “no stock 
in Northerners.” From Tennessee he moved to South Da- 
kota in 1887, where he later united with the South Dakota 
Conference, and labored with much efficiency until 1893, 
when, after being elected District Chairman, he resigned, 
feeling that he was too old to endure the exposure and 
fatigue of traveling over those broad prairies, and with a 
view of seeking a milder climate, he took work as a 
supply in the Oregon and Washington Conference, and 
was sent to Baker City, Idaho, where, amid the greatest of 
embarrassments and discouragements, he conducted a re- 
vival in which several prominent people were converted, 
and two preachers—S. H. Yockey and E. H. Waring— 
were sent out from the class formed. 

Baker City not agreeing with their health, they finally 
decided to go farther west, and at the session of the 
Oregon and Washington Conference held at Portland, 
Oregon, in April, 1895, he united by transfer from the 
South Dakota Conference, and was stationed at First 
Church, with his wife in charge of the work at Third 
Church, Seattle. Some good work was done, a new Church 
was erected at Green Lake, a few miles out, was finished 
and paid for, the foundation being thus laid for a sub- 
stantial work. They labored here but seven months, how- 
ever, being compelled to relinquish the work, because of 
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Mrs. Sage being seriously afflicted with rheumatism, and 
return to the East. 

After his return to Michigan he built up a small work 
at Marine City, and was then sent, at the age of seventy- 
three, to Bay City, to get a Church and parsonage out of 
debt. He succeeded in having the buildings repaired, the 
improvements paid for, and, through collections made by 
a financial agent, the indebtedness liquidated. 

At the next session of the Conference he was suffering 
from erysipelas, and told the stationing committee that 
his work was done. Notwithstanding this, when the ap- 
pointments were made the Superintendent read off, 
“C, H. Sage, Bay City.” Referring to this matter in his 
Autobiography he says, “For the first time in my life I 
backed up, and would not go; and I felt perfectly clear 
in the course that I pursued. A change was made, and 
I went back to Marine City.” 

At the Conference of 1901 he asked to be superan- 
nuated, and his request was granted. He had labored in 
the ministry of the Free Methodist Church thirty-two 
years. He spent the sunset of his life at Marine City, 
Michigan, tenderly cared for by his devoted wife, until he 
died in peace, April 4, 1908. 

In 1879 the Rey. Albert Sims, an Elder from the Prim- 
itive Methodist Church in Canada, connected himself with 
the Free Methodist Church, joined the North Michigan 
Conference, and was sent to Woodstock, Ontario. He was 
a strong man, of good administrative ability, and had 
recently been brought into the experience of entire sancti- 
fication, of which he was a shining example. From the 
beginning of his labors in the Free Methodist Church he 
was a powerful factor in the development of the work in 
Canada, and has steadily maintained his record for godli- 
ness, and for efficiency in ministerial labors, until the 
present time. He was an admirable preacher, a fine dis- 
ciplinarian, an able writer, the author of a number of 
excellent books, and at present is editor and publisher of 
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a bright and stirring evangelical paper called The Lamp of 
Life. 

On his arrival at Woodstock Mr. Sims found, as he 
has told us in a little book entitled, “Yet Not I,” which 
is a brief sketch of his early life, Christian experience, and 
ministerial labors, that “there was neither Church in 
which to worship, nor any organized society, only three 
members. It was a circuit only in name.” God maryelous- 
ly opened his way, however, in this apparently forbidding 
place, gave him the hearts of some of the best of the people, 
sent a gracious awakening, and must have enabled him to 
organize a new society somewhere in that vicinity, as the 
statistics presented at the following Conference show the 
Woodstock work to have had a membership of nine in full 
connection and forty on probation. 

That the Canada work was steadily progressing is evi- 
dent from the fact that the North Michigan Conference 
Minutes for the fall of 1880 show thirteen appointments 
on the Canada District. Eight of these received Confer- 
ence preachers, and five were to be supplied. 

In this list of appointments the name of James Craig 
appears for the first time in connection with the Canada 
work. He was sent to Thedford. Mr. Craig was destined 
to be another of the powerful factors in the building up 
of Free Methodism in Canada. He was a Michigan man, 
but was of Scotch descent, and because of his slightly 
foreign accent, and his similarity in temperament to na- 
tive Canadians, he was especially well adapted to the 
Canadian field. He was slightly short in stature, rather 
stout of build, with dark hair and complexion, having a 
nose sufficiently aquiline to indicate inflexible determina- 
tion, but of slightly phlegmatic temperament, character- 
ized by much moderation in manner, kindness, quietness, 
and unobtrusiveness at all times; and withal he was a 
man of ability and thoroughness in everything undertaken, 
an excellent preacher, a firm disciplinarian, a dignified 
executive officer, and a man of positive convictions with 
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the courage to avow them, and always to defend the evan- 
gelical doctrines of the Gospel as held by the Free Meth- 
odist Church. In fact, he was just such a man as the 
Canada work needed to help give it shape and strength 
in its formative period. 

Later both Mr. Sims and Mr. Craig became District 
Chairmen of the Canada Conference, which positions they 
continued to occupy, for many years, and to fill with much 
efficiency and acceptability, thereby giving to the work in 
the Dominion a rugged and virile character which was cer- 
tainly enviable. A number of years since Mr. Craig went 
to California, largely for the health of himself and his 
excellent wife. He united with the Southern California 
Conference, labored acceptably for a few years, and then 
took a supernumerary relation, which he still holds. 

Matters having developed sufficiently in Canada to re- 
quire it, the Canada Conference was organized by Gen- 
eral Superintendent Roberts, at Galt, Ontario, October 
21, 1880, with the following preachers in full membership: 
C. H. Sage, James Craig, T. Carveth, and Albert Sims. 
The lay delegates were, J. Carter, J. Wright, J. H. Winter, 
and J. Ballantyne. C. M. Smith and J. H. Winter were 
received into the Conference on trial, and William Mc- 
Kearnan was continued on trial. The thirteen circuits 
were grouped into the London and Toronto districts, and 
C. H. Sage was made Chairman of both. Besides the 
regular Conference preachers sent to fill the appoint- 
ments, A. C. Leonard, M. Harrison, J. Wright, J. A. 
Adams, D. Fletcher, A. Alguire, and Misses Nagle and 
Thomas were sent out as supplies, the latter being sent 
together. The lay membership at this time was reported 
as 374, nearly half of whom were probationers. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
Canada Conference employed women quite extensively in 
its ministry. This has been done more or less by many of 
the Conferences, and generally with good results, but by 
no other Conference so extensively as the Canada. As 
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Suggested in a former paragraph it became a necessity 
there, because for years men of the right stamina were 
not forthcoming in numbers sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the work. “Apparently it was a case where 
Barak would not go and Deborah had to take the lead.” 
Moreover, there seemed to be very little of that deep- 
seated prejudice against women laboring in this capacity 
among the Canadian people that prevailed elsewhere, 
although it might naturally have been expected to mani- 
fest itself even in a stronger degree, because of the more 
conservative character of the Canadians generally. 

To the noble women, both young and middle-aged, who 
gave themselves most zealously to this work, enduring the 
self-sacrifice, hardship, fatigue, and other inconveniences, 
embarrassments, and even sufferings at times, incident to 
the building up of Free Methodism in Canada, the Church 
owes vastly more than it can ever pay. Too much can 
scarcely be said in commendation of their sterling worth, 
or in appreciation of their highly efficient services. 

It has generally been the custom of the Canada Con- 
ference, in employing women, to send them out two by 
two, unless in cases of married women so circumstanced 
that their husbands could accompany them to their cir- 
cuits; and the plan was a wise one. Much of the work 
in Canada was raised up by these women evangelist-pas- 
tors, and was also settled upon a firm foundation under 
their labors. 

Moreover, such loyalty to the principles of Scriptural 
holiness; such persistency of devotion to the interests of 
the work assigned them; such wisdom in the management 
of difficult and embarrassing cases; such unmurmuring 
resignation to the hardships of the itinerancy ; such close- 
ness of walk with God; and such prudent and consistent 
deportment at all times, as were manifested by these 
noble women could scarcely be paralleled among the same 
number of men anywhere in similar relations. And has 
it not ever been characteristic of the sex throughout the 
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history of Christianity that they have been superior in 
their devotion to Christ, in their integrity of character, in 
their faithfulness to duty, in the purity of their lives, and 
for their enlistment in good works? <A reputable poet 
thus celebrates the consistency and persistency of woman’s 
devotion to her Lord and Savior: 


“Not she with traitorous kiss her Savior stung, 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.’’* 


The fact is that in not a few of the Conferences of the 
Free Methodist Church women as ministers have been in 
greater or- less degree indispensable. They have labored 
successfully as evangelists and pastors under Conference 
license and appointment for many years, raising up new 
societies, traveling hard circuits, inuring themselves to 
sacrifice, privation, hardship, uncongenial modes of sub- 
sistence, and to the many trials incident to the itinerancy, 
from all of which their delicate natures instinctively 
shrink, preferring quiet, obscurity and domesticity, rather 
than a life of such publicity as it has been their lot to 
pursue. Yet in all these years they have been simply 
evangelists, or evangelist-pastors, until the General Con- 
ference of 1911 accorded women the privilege of ordina- 
tion as Deacons, on the same general conditions as men. 
Not as Deaconesses, for the Church has had such an 
order of women workers for a longer time; but as minis- 
terial Deacons, having the authority, in addition to 
preaching and doing ordinary pastoral service, to officiate 
at marriages, baptisms, and, under direction of the Elder, 
to assist in administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.t 


*Waton S. Barett. 


tIn a small work published by the Rev. James Craig in 1894, entitled, 
“Woman’s Rights and Ordination,’’ appears the following, under the heading, 
“A Few Statistical Facts: ‘The following circuits in the Canada Conference 
of the Free Methodist Church have been raised up principally by the labors of 
female preachers: Armadale, with a membership of forty and one chapel; 
Belhaven, seventy and two chapels; Severn Bridge and Barkway, about twenty 
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Under the aggressive labors of its ministers, both men 
and women, the Canada work was rapidly spread over a 
wide extent of territory. In fact, there were scattered 
societies formed within a few years all the way from the 
extreme west to the extreme east of the Province of 
Ontario. This, of course, made the Canada Conference so 
large territorially, though not numerically large, as to 
occasion much inconvenience and expense in managing and 
developing the work. Believing that the interests of the 
work could be better conserved and promoted by division 
of territory, it was finally decided to divide it into the 
East and the West Ontario Conferences. 

This division was effected in 1896. The West Ontario 
Conference was organized as a separate body at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, September 2, of that year, with W. C. 
Walls, J. M. Eagle, W. J. Campbell, Robert Hamilton, 
David Allan, C. H. Reed, M. S. Benn and J. P. Maitland 
as preachers in full connection. Marcus O. Coates was 
continued and John Timbers received on probation. Su- 
perintendent Jones presided. The Rey. J. M. Eagle, secre- 
tary of the Conference during its eight years, and the Rey. 
David Allan, familiarly known as “the indefatigable 
Dave,” are the charter members who still belong to the 
body, and they are both District Elders (1915), serving 
with much efficiency. About 800 lay members and proba- 
tioners were reported, with Church property valued at 
$16,920, and parsonage property to the amount of $1,900. 
The Conference was divided into three districts, and J. M. 
Eagle was appointed District Elder over the Hamilton 
District, and W. C. Walls over the Brantford and Sarnia 
Districts. Since then the work has had a slow but steady 


members; Landsdowne, about fifteen members; Port Credit, twelve members and 
one chapel; Bbenezer, about twelve members; Middlemiss, about twenty mem- 
bers; Walsingham, about fifty members and one chapel; Brantford, about thirty 
members and one chapel; Keith and Thorncliffe, about seventy members and one 
chapel. The above was about the statistical status of these circuits when they 
passed from under the jurisdiction of female pastors and evangelists.’’ Again 
he says: ‘The last session of the Conference gave appointments to one WHlder, 
three Deacons, three evangelists, and four preachers, not yet ordained, that 
were converted under the labors of a few elect ladies.’’ 
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growth, until at the present time (1915) there are twenty- 
eight preachers, six of whom are probationers, belonging 
to the body, and about 860 lay members and probationers 
within the Conference bounds. The Church property is 
reported as valued at $55,300, and the parsonage property 
at $20,600. 

The East Ontario Conference was organized at a ses- 
sion held at Armadale, Ontario, September 9-12, 1896, by 
Superintendent Jones. The preachers in full connection 
were, James Craig, Albert Sims, R. Burnham, A. Al- 
guire, L. A. Sager, W. H. Wilson, W. H. Reynolds, George 
Overpaugh, Edward Walker, S. Rogers, H. L. Miner, J. W. 
Commodore. J. Clink, E. Snyder and 8. Walker were con- 
tinued on probation, and Charles Cunningham was re- 
ceived into probationary membership. Albert Sims and 
James Craig were made District Elders over the four dis- 
tricts into which the Conference territory was divided. 
The Church membership was reported as 753, including 
129 probationers; the Church property at $17,990, and 
parsonage property at $600. The present lay membership 
of the East Ontario Conference numbers very nearly 900, 
of whom 111 are probationers. The preachers aggregate 
twenty-two, of whom six are probationers. The Church 
property is valued at $55,275, with parsonage property to 
the amount of $19,060 in addition. 

To any one who knows the numerous and grave ob- 
stacles against which Free Methodism had to contend from 
the beginning in Canada, as also the strictness with which 
the Discipline of the Church has ever been enforced, and 
also the unpopularity of many of its principles in the Do- 
minion, the showing of these two Conferences is not un- 
favorable. In no part of its domain has the Free Meth- 
odist Church had a class of communicants who were more 
loyal to the principles and traditions of the early days 
than in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Migrations of Free Methodist people from East and 
West Ontario, and to some extent also from northern and 
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northwestern portions of the United States, into the Proy- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, during the 
last decade of the past century, finally left many scattered 
ones in those regions “as sheep having no shepherd.” 
After becoming settled on those great and fertile prairies 
they began to feel their want of some one to minister to 
their spiritual needs; and, the larger portion of them being 
former residents of Eastern Canada, they wrote urgent 
requests to that part of the Dominion for preachers to be 
sent them. “These appeals awakened a response in the 
hearts of the brethren in the East, and one brother espe- 
cially felt this needy field laid on his heart. J. D. Shier, 
aman of some means and a member of the Free Methodist 
Church in Bracebridge, Ontario, provided money to put 
the first missionary in the field; also to purchase a taber- 
nacle, tents, and outfit for holding meetings.”* 

In the Western Tidings for December, 1910, a monthly 
sheet devoted to the extension of Free Methodism in the 
Canadian Northwest, is an article from the Rey. F. M. 
Wees, on the “History of the Western Canada Confer- 
ence,” from which the following is gleaned: 

The beginning of Free Methodism in the Canadian West 
was when some devoted lay members of the Free Meth- 
odist Church in search of homes settled in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Prominent among these may be mentioned 
Mrs. Sarah Green who, with her husband and family, and 
also Mr. and Mrs. Robert Elsom, settled in the fertile dis- 
trict of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. These, and others who 
soon settled in the same vicinity, being interested in the 
spiritual welfare of the people about them, and also in 
the spreading of Scriptural holiness, began the work of 
disseminating the truths so dear to them as best they 
could in various ways. Preaching services were held, Sun- 
day-schools were organized, religious literature was dis- 
tributed, personal visitations were made among the peo- 


*MacGeary’s ‘‘Outline History,’’ p. 138. 
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ple; and these things in some measure prepared the way 
for the events which were to follow. Repeated requests 
were sent to the Eastern Conferences for ministerial help 
for this very needy field, and finally, in 1898, the West 
Ontario Conference responded, and appointed the Rey. 
W. H. Wilson as missionary to Manitoba and the North- 
west. 

The field was immense as to territory, and the mem- 
bers were few and separated by long distances from each 
other. Mr. Wilson, his devoted wife, and Mrs. Jennie Rob- 
inson, who accompanied them to assist in the missionary 
work of this newly settled country, experienced numerous 
and serious difficulties in their efforts to get a nucleus es- 
tablished for the work in this great and needy field. They 
tried at different points, and held several protracted meet- 
ings without much fruit, before anything of a permanent 
character was accomplished. Finally, however, through a 
gracious revival at Westview, twenty-five miles from Moose 
Jaw, they were enabled to organize their first Free Meth- 
odist society in the Canadian Northwest. Sixteen mem- 
bers were received on probation as the result of their labors 
at this point. This was sixteen months after their arrival 
on the field. There is at the present time a good society 
at Westview, having a good Church edifice and parsonage 
property, together valued at $3,800. 

In June, 1900, the Rey. J. W. Haley went from Ontario 
to assist in the work, and was appointed to take charge of 
the work at Westview. He proved to be an energetic and 
fruitful worker, while he tarried in this region, a number 
being converted, and at least one preacher, Herman Hurl- 
burt, being raised up under his labors. His stay was short, 
however, as in 1902 he was accepted by the General Mis- 
sionary Board and sent as a missionary to Southeast 
Africa. 

At the session of the West Ontario Conference that 
year F. M. Wees and Mrs. F. M. Wees were sent out and 
put in charge of the work at Westview. [At this time the 
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West Ontario Conference had a Manitoba and Northwest 
District embracing six circuits in its list of appointments. ] 
Thus it will be seen that the work was making some head- 
way in face of all the manifold hindrances and embar- 
rassments. 

In 1905 the Rey. E. Steer transferred from the East 
Michigan to the West Ontario Conference, with the re- 
quest that he be sent as an assistant to the work in West- 
ern Canada. His wife was an Evangelist, who had done 
good service in Eastern Canada before her marriage, and 
together they were given charge of the Moose Jaw Circuit. 
At the same session of Conference the Rev. Oscar L. King 
transferred from the East Michigan Conference to the 
West Ontario, and offered to go to the Province of Alberta 
to represent and establish Free Methodism there. This 
offer was made in response to calls sent out by certain 
Free Methodists who had settled in that Province, and 
desired to have the work of Free Methodism established 
in their vicinity and throughout the Province. The Con- 
ference accepted Mr. King’s offer, formed an Alberta Dis- 
trict, over which he was made District Elder, and sent 
him to that distant field. 

He and his wife went to their field in that new coun- 
try full of faith and courage. They encountered many dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, but continued their labors, 
assured that they were in the will of God. Later they 
were greatly encouraged by the arrival of R. H. Shoup 
from Oklahoma, W. H. Haight from Michigan, and F. G. 
Mathews from Pennsylvania (all ministers) on the field. 
Societies were soon formed at Calgary, Edmonton, Con- 
juring Creek, Wittenburg, and Bruce, where a commodious 
Church building has since been erected. In the winter of 
1909 a gracious revival was held at Earlville, where a 
society of over twenty members was raised up. 

Special mention should be made of Mr. Frank B. 
Lewis, a local preacher, who is said to have done more 
than any other layman toward the planting of Free Meth- 
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odism in the Provinee of Alberta. A printing press was 
purchased, called the Purity Press, and was used effec- 
tively to spread abroad the truths pertaining to holiness. 
Rey. R. H. Shoup operated it, and the paper called West- 
ern Tidings was printed on it. The work in Alberta had 
now spread until it had been thought best to divide it 
into two districts, which was done, these districts being 
supervised by one traveling and one stationed District 
Elder. 

Permission having been given by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Western Canada Conference, to comprise the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba, was 
organized at a camp-meeting held at Moose Jaw, July 5, 
1906. Bishop* Jones presided. At the organization six 
preachers and six lay delegates were enrolled. The mem- 
bership from the various circuits was 124, with twenty- 
four probationers, making 148 all told. At this session 
the Rev. Robert Hamilton, who had formerly lived in On- 
tario, where he labored with great efficiency, united. 
Though no longer effective, because of a physical malady 
which finally terminated his life, he was welcomed to the 
Conference, and was himself gladdened by seeing his son, 
R. H. Hamilton, step in to fill up the ranks which he knew 
he must soon leave vacant. Robert Hamilton was a noble 
Christian man, and being somewhat prospered in respect 
to this world’s goods, he was generous in supporting the 
work while he lived, and provided by legacy for his finan- 
cial help to continue when he could be present to par- 
ticipate in it no more. 

The Western Canada Conference has now (1914) been 
organized nine years, and its preachers and members seem 
full of hope and aggressive enthusiasm for the future; and 
well they may. The achievements of the past and the pros- 
pects for the future are both decidedly encouraging. At 
the session of their Conference, held September 24-27, 


*The title General Superintendent was changed to Bishop by the General 
Conference of 1903, 
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1913, they had thirteen preachers in full membership and 
five on probation, with a lay membership numbering 403, 
inclusive of eighty-one probationers, and with Church and 
parsonage property valued at $55,750. 

Owing to the great distance between the Alberta work 
and that of the eastern part of this Conference, the Con- 
ference petitioned the Executive Committee in the fall of 
1913 for a division of their territory into two Confer- 
ences, to be known respectively as the Alberta and the 
Saskatchewan Conferences. The petition was granted, 
and the new Conferences were organized in the autumn 
of 1914. 

What had formerly been known as the Saskatchewan 
District of the Western Canada Conference now became 
the Saskatchewan Conference. This Conference was or- 
ganized, as such, at Weyburn, Saskatchewan, September 
23-26, 1914, by Bishop William Pearce. The ministers 
composing it were as follows: F. M. Wees, E. Steer, R. 
H. Hamilton, J. B. Newville, F. F. Pryor, T. L. Fletcher, 
W. A. Miller, F. D. Bradley, J. F. Ayre, in full connection, 
and C. B. Garratt, J. F. Airhart, C. A. Babcock, W. A. 
Hurlburt, and C. W. Wilkinson, on probation. The total 
lay membership within the Conference was reported as 
190 in full connection, and forty-eight on probation. There 
were thirteen appointments, to eight of which regular 
preachers were appointed, the rest being provided with 
supplies. The appointments were all grouped in one dis- 
trict, over which R. H. Hamilton was made District Elder. 
The Church property was reported at $26,000, and the par- 
sonage property at $17,600. 

The Alberta Conference was organized at Edmonton, 
Alberta, September 30, 1914. Bishop Pearce presided. 
The Conference was organized with six preachers in full 
connection, and two on probation. Those in full con- 
nection were, Oscar L. King, R. R. Haight, W. H. Haight, 
C. T. Dierks, R. H. Shoup, Ada Henderson. Charles W. 
Cronin and D. 8. Forester were the probationers. There 
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were thirteen appointments, all grouped in one district, 
over which W. H. Haight was made District Elder. The 
lay membership within the Conference bounds was re- 
ported as 154 in full connection, and thirty-one on proba- 
tion. Church property was reported amounting to $6,500, 
and parsonage property to the amount of $1,900. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The General Conference of the Free Methodist Church 
possesses Legislative, Judicial and Executive powers. It 
is the law-making body of the denomination, and the only 
body having authority to make and establish rules and 
regulations which the entire membership of the Church 
are obliged to keep. When properly convened and organ- 
ized it has full power to legislate, in the way of making, 
altering, or annulling laws, rules and regulations, subject 
to the “Restrictive Rules” of the Discipline. These Rules 
provide the following limitations: 


1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change 
our Articles of Religion, or the General Rules of the United So- 
cieties, or establish any new standards or doctrines, contrary to 
our present, existing and established standards of doctrine. 

2. It shall not change or alter any part or rule of our govern- 
ment, so as to do away with lay delegation, or the General Super- 
intendency, or the Free Seat system in our Churches, 

3. It shall not have the power to deprive our preachers or 
members of the right of trial by an impartial committee, and of 
an appeal, 

4. Provided, nevertheless, that upon the concurrent recom- 
mendation of three-fourths of all the members of the several 
Annual Conferences, who shall be present and vote on such a 
recommendation, then a majority of two-thirds of the General 
Conference succeeding, shall suffice to alter either of the above 
restrictions, except the last; and also, whenever such alteration, or 
alterations, shall have been first recommended by two-thirds of 
the General Conference, as soon as three-fourths of the members 
of all the Annual Conferences shall have concurred as aforesaid, 
such alteration or alterations shall take effect. 


The General Conference is also the Supreme Court of 
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the denomination, passing upon the constitutionality of 
whatever laws it may be pleased to establish, and being 
the ultimate authority on all appeals properly taken from 
any Annual Conference action, with jurisdiction coexten- 
sive with the utmost denominational limits. It is likewise 
a Court of Review, having exclusive authority, and being 
also obligated, to review the Law Decisions of the Bishops, 
as also the action of all the Annual Conferences, and to 
pass upon the same.* 

That this body has also a certain amount of Executive 
authority appears from the fact that the Discipline pro- 
vides that it shall elect all the General Officers of the 
denomination, who shall serve for four years, unless in 
some way they become disqualified, under its jurisdiction. 

1. Each General Conference shall elect, by ballot, one or more 
traveling Elders as Bishop, a Secretary and Treasurer, an Editor 
of the Free Methodist, an Editor of the Sunday-school Literature, 
a Sunday-school Secretary and Evangelist, a Publishing Agent, and 
a Missionary Secretary. The General Conference may elect, by 
ballot, one or more General Evangelists. It shall also elect one 
traveling Elder and one Layman from each of the six General 
Conference Districts, who, with the Bishops, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee; and one traveling Elder and one layman 
from each of the six General Conference Districts, to act on the 
Missionary Board. 

2. The General Conference may elect a Missionary Bishop, 
whose duties and official relation shall be confined to the field to 
which he is appointed.+ 


The General Conference meets regularly once in four 
years; and the Discipline provides that, “Whenever two- 
thirds of the Annual Conferences shall demand it, the 
Bishop or Bishops, or, if there be none, the Secretary of 
the General Conference shall call an extra session of the 
General Conference, fixing the date thereof, and the time 
of assembling, later than the next ensuing session of each 
of the Annual Conferences.” 

This body is composed of the Bishops, who are ea officio 


*Par. 77 of F. M. Discipline, Bd. 1911. Discipline, 1911 Bd., Par. 74, 
e 
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members, and an equal number of Ministerial and Lay dele- 
gates elected by the various Annual Conferences in the 
manner prescribed by the Discipline. The basis of repre- 
sentation was originally one Ministerial and one Lay dele- 
gate for each Annual Conference, an additional one of each 
kind for every ten preachers belonging to it; and still 
another additional one of each kind for any Conference 
having an additional fraction of seven traveling preachers. 
By action of the General Conference of 1878 the word 
“fifteen” was substituted for “ten” in the foregoing pro- 
vision ; and in 1882 the basis of representation was changed 
from the number of preachers to the number of Lay mem- 
bers within each Conference. At present (1915) the Dis- 
cipline reads as follows on this matter: 

Each Annual Conference shall be entitled to one Ministerial 
and one Lay delegate in the General Conference, and whenever 
an Annual Conference shall reach an aggregate membership of 
eight hundred in full connection it shall be entitled to two Minis- 
terial and two Lay delegates, and one additional delegate of each 
kind for every subsequent six hundred members in full connection 
within the Conference; provided, nevertheless, that in no case shall 
a preacher be counted more than once in the election of delegates.* 


The first session of the General Conference met at 
St. Charles, Illinois, October 8, 1862, continued in session 
until October 15th, and then adjourned to meet again at 
Buffalo, New York, November 4th following, where four 
sittings were held, the body adjourning sine die November 
6th. Considerable unpleasantness arose over the admis- 
sion of the delegates from the Susquehanna Convention, 
owing to the fact that the General Superintendent had 
organized the said Convention without specific authoriza- 
tion of the Discipline to do so. This matter has been pre- 
sented in detail in connection with the historical sketch 
of the Susquehanna Conference.+ In order that the Dis- 
cipline might thereafter be more explicit regarding this 
matter, the paragraph defining the powers and duties of 


*Discipline of 1911, Par. 68. See Page 356 et seq. 
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the General Superintendents was changed so as to read, 
immediately following the words, “to establish new 
Churches,” “and, with the concurrence of the Executive 
Committee, to organize new Conferences wherever the 
interests of the cause require it, subject to the approval 
of the next ensuing General Conference.” 

Another important change in the Discipline made at 
this session was that which provided for an Executive 
Committee of the Free Methodist Church, and specifically 
defined its duties. This provision read as follows: 

Each Annual Conference shall at its next ensuing session, and 
once in four years thereafter, or as often as a vacancy shall occur, 
elect from its members one Minister and one Layman, who shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of the Free Methodist Church. 

It shall be the duty of such Committee to advise with the Gen- 
eral Superintendent in the organization of new Conferences, and 
no new Conference shall be organized without its consent. 

In case there be no General Superintendent to travel through 
the work at large and preside over the Annual Conferences, the 
Executive Committee shall elect a Superintendent, who shall serve 
until the ensuing General Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall fix the salary of the General 
Superintendents, and provide such means as they judge proper for 
raising the same.* 


It was also ordered that an Executive Committee be 
elected by this General Convention, to act until others are 
elected in their places, as provided for by the Convention. 
The following constituted the personnel of this first Execu- 
tive Committee: Illinois Convention, E. P. Hart, minister, 
Orson P. Rogers, layman; Genesee Convention, Albert G. 
Terry, minister, L. 8. Bryan, layman; Susquehanna Con- 
vention, William Cooley, minister, J. 8. Whitney, layman. 

Later the General Conference provided that “The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist of the Bishops, and one 
traveling Elder and one lay member from each of the Gen- 
eral Conference Districts, to be selected by the General 
Conference from among its members.’’} 


*Vol. I., Gen. Conf. Journal, p. 14. {Discipline of 1911, p. 43. 
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A number of minor changes were also made in the Dis- 
cipline. At the last sitting, however, held in Buffalo, New 
York, the matter of the Bible Christians possibly uniting 
with the Free Methodist Church was under consideration ; 
and, to show the attitude of the body respecting the mat- 
ter, the following action, passed by the Convention, is 
here given: 

Resolved, That as there has been some talk on the part of the 
Bible Christians of the United States about uniting with us; and 
believing them to be God’s dear children, and that such union, if 
clearly indicated by the providence of God, would be to the benefit 
of both these branches of God’s Church: therefore, 

Resolved, That there be a Committee of two ministers and two 
laymen appointed by this Convention to confer with representatives 
of said denomination, and to take such steps toward effecting union 
as God by His providence may indicate to them.* 

Such a committee was appointed consisting of the fol- 
lowing named persons: Rey. B. T. Roberts, Rev. Joseph 
Travis, B. Hackney, C. T. Hicks. The two latter were re- 
serve delegates. 

Although the contention incident to the admission of 
the Susquehanna delegates was sharp at this session of 
the General Conference, and seemed likely for a time to 
divide the work almost at its beginning, yet, as will be seen 
by reading the account of this unpleasant matter as de- 
tailed elsewhere and referred to in the earlier part of this 
chapter, the affair was finally adjusted in an amicable 
and brotherly way, since which time there have been har- 
monious relations between the Conferences involved. 

B. T. Roberts was unanimously reélected as General 
Superintendent. 

The second quadrennial session of the General Confer- 
ence met, pursuant to adjournment, at Buffalo, New York, 
October 10, 1866, continued in session there until October 
13, when it adjourned to meet at Albion, New York, Oc- 
tober 15, 1866. The session finally adjourned on October the 
eighteenth. During the quadrennium the Michigan Con- 


*General Conference Journal, p. 13. 
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ference had been formed by General Superintendent Rob- 
erts, the Executive Committee having authorized it, and 
one of the first acts of the General Conference, after the 
session had been duly organized, was to approve of the 
organization of the said Conference. 

The delegates presenting credentials and being en- 
rolled as members of the body were as follows: Illinois 
Conference—ministers, Joseph McCreery and Joseph Tra- 
vis; laymen, Benjamin Hackney and Orson P. Rogers. 
Susquehanna Conference—ministers, D. W. Thurston and 
William Cooley; laymen, W. Barner and A. H. Knapp. 
Michigan Conference—ministerial, E. P. Hart; lay, John 
Plues. Genesee Conference—ministers, Henry Hornsby 
and Asa Abell; laymen, Levi Wood and John W. Reddy. 

“Favorable action was taken towards establishing a 
weekly denominational paper. Rev. Levi Wood was elected 
editor, and authorized to commence the publication of 
the paper as soon as five thousand dollars should be raised 
for the purpose.” 

The Rey. B. T. Roberts was again elected General Su- 
perintendent, receiving seventeen out of nineteen votes. 
The Conference also authorized and empowered the Execu- 
tive Committee to elect an additional General Superin- 
tendent, if in their judgment the interests of the work 
should demand it. 

It was decided to secure the incorporation of the Gen- 
eral Conference by Legislative Charter in New York State, 
if possible, and a committee of whom Superintendent Rob- 
erts was chairman was appointed for that purpose. 

A proposition came before the body to revise the Dis- 
cipline by striking out the entire chapter relating to the 
ordination of Deacons, and the final vote on it was a tie. 
The President gave the casting vote against the proposi- 
tion, and it was lost. Had that proposition carried it 
would have done away with two ordinations in the Free 
Methodist Church. 

It was also ordered that the General Superintendent 
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have charge of all missions outside the recognized bounds 
of the various Annual Conferences. 

The General Conference held its third quadrennial ses- 
sion at Aurora, Kane County, Illinois, October 12-21, 1870. 
The Conference elected William Gould as secretary, an 
office to which he was reélected at each quadrennial session 
until 1886. 

No new Conferences having been formed during the 
quadrennium, but four Annual Conferences were repre- 
sented. The delegations from all the Conferences were in- 
creased considerably, however. The Genesee, Susquehanna 
and Illinois Conferences each were entitled to four min- 
isterial and four lay delegates as against two of each kind 
at the last session, and the Michigan was entitled to 
three of each kind as against one of each at the preceding 
session. There should have been twenty-seven delegates 
in all, but one of the lay delegates from Susquehanna Con- 
ference not appearing there were actually but twenty-six. 

Standing committees consisting of one minister and 
one layman each were appointed on Itinerancy, Revision of 
the Discipline, Superintendency, Publications, Education ; 
and committees were also appointed on Secret Societies, 
Temperance, Sunday-schools, and Religious Instruction 
of the Young. 

Two appeal cases required the attention of the General 
Conference. The first was that of the Rev. D. A. Cargill, 
who appealed from the decision of the Judicial Committee 
appointed by the Susquehanna Conference, expelling him 
from the Conference and Church, for immoral and un- 
christian conduct. The other appeal case was that of 
D. W. Thurston, who appealed from the decision of the 
Susquehanna Conference expelling him from the Confer- 
ence and the Church for teaching erroneous doctrine. In 
both cases the decision of the Susquehanna Conference 
was sustained. . 

The Committee on Boundaries recommended and the 
Conference authorized the formation of the Kansas and 
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Missouri Conference; also that the States of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska, and the Lebanon and Alma circuits 
in the State of Illinois, be included in the bounds of said 
new Conference. 

The most important changes made in the Discipline 
were one providing that the General Rule against “softness 
and needless self-indulgence” be modified by adding the 
words “especially the chewing, snuffing, or smoking of 
tobacco for the gratification of a depraved appetite ;” and 
another providing for the addition of the words, “ta Gen- 
eral Superintendency,”’ after the words “Itinerant min- 
istry” in the Restrictive Rules. 

The Rev, Levi Wood, who, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1866, had founded the Free Methodist, 
and hitherto had edited and published it, now offered it 
to the Church, through its representatives in the General 
Conference. The offer was accepted. The subsequent ac- 
tion of the Conference touching this matter will be found 
in the chapter on “Denominational Publishing Interests.” 

The Rey. B. T. Roberts was again elected General Su- 
perintendent, receiving eighteen out of twenty-nine ballots 
cast. 

The General Conference held its fourth session at Al- 
bion, New York, October 14-27, 1874. The General Super- 
intendent announced that during the quadrennium he had, 
with the consent of the Executive Committee, organized 
the Minnesota and Northern Iowa Conference, and that the 
New York Conference had also been organized ; whereupon 
the Conference voted to approve of these organizations, 
and the delegates therefrom were recognized and allowed 
to be enrolled on presentation of their credentials. 

The General Superintendent reported that he had sub- 
mitted the proposed change of Discipline—regarding the 
insertion of the words, “a General Superintendency,” after 
the words, “an itinerant ministry,” in the Restrictive Rules 
—to the several Annual Conferences for their adoption, as 
directed by the last General Conference, and that the re- 
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quired three-fourths majority of the membership had voted 
to adopt the contemplated change. His report was 
adopted, and the change was made effective. 

Another change of Discipline made at this session modi- 
fied Sub-Paragraph 2, of the Section on “The Trial of 
Church Members,” by adding to the words, “and in case 
of persistence after proper admonition and labor, to trial 
and censure,” the words, “being placed on probation, or 
expulsion, as the Committee may determine.” <A change 
was also made which provided for the insertion in the back 
part of the Discipline of a “Form for a Bill of Charges.” 
A change was likewise effected in the General Rule which 
forbade “Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liq- 
uors,” etc., by striking out the word “spirituous,” and in- 
serting the words, “making or selling intoxicating,” so as 
to make it read, “Drunkenness, buying, making, or selling 
intoxicating liquors,” etc. On this latter change the Con- 
ference voted by yeas and nays, thirty-five voting yea, and 
none nay. A resolution was also passed, and declared to 
have the force of law, to the effect “That it is the sense of 
the Conference that the [General] Rule of the Discipline 
forbidding the wearing of gold applies to those who wear 
gold wedding rings.” A number of other changes were 
also made, but they were of minor importance, and in no 
wise affected the general polity of the Church. 

The Committee on Superintendency reported hearty 
approval of General Superintendent Roberts’s administra- 
tion, but also to the effect that in their opinion the time 
had come, when, in the providence of God, the interests of 
the work demanded more laborers in this capacity, and 
recommending the election of two General Superintend- 
ents. This report was finally adopted; and, at the twenty- 
first sitting, B. T. Roberts was reélected, and E. P. Hart 
was elected as his colleague, the former receiving twenty- 
six and the latter twenty out of thirty-four ballots cast. 

The following named persons were elected to constitute 
the denominational Missionary Board: B. T. Roberts, E. 
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P. Hart, William Gould, Epenetus Owen, T. 8S. LaDue, 
Joseph Mackey, E. H. Winchester. 

The Executive Committee for the quadrennium was 
made to consist of the following named persons: B. T. 
Roberts, E. P. Hart, J. W. Reddy, Epenetus Owen, J. G. 
Terrill, B. R. Jones, William Jones, N. A. Bennett, A. 
Wise, O. P. Rogers, D. W. Abrams, W. B. Bertels and J. M. 
Cusick. 

General Superintendent B. T. Roberts, as a Committee 
on Woman’s Work, presented his report, which, as finally 
adopted by the Conference, provided for a class of min- 
isters having denominational recognition, to be known as 
Evangelists. Evangelists were declared to be “a class of 
preachers called of God to preach the Gospel, to labor to 
promote revivals of religion and spread abroad the cause 
of Christ in the land; but not called to a pastoral charge 
or to government in the Church.” Any brother or sister 
in the Church feeling called of God to this work might 
upon recommendation of the society to which he or she 
belonged be licensed as an Evangelist by the Quarterly 
Conference, after passing due examination, under that 
part of the Discipline entitled, “Of the Examination of 
Those Who Think They Are Called to Preach.” After 
laboring successfully for a period of four years such Evan- 
gelist, upon recommendation of the Quarterly Conference, 
might be licensed by the Annual Conference, such license 
to be good until revoked by the body which gave it. Evan- 
gelists were to be amenable to the Quarterly Conference, 
the same as local preachers. 

The report was finally made a separate chapter in the 
Discipline; and it was this provision which opened the 
way for women to occupy the prominent position in the 
ministry of the Free Methodist Church which they have 
so long and efficiently held in many of the Conferences, 
not merely as Evangelists, in the general acceptation of 
that term, but as Evangelist-pastors. The chapter has been 
somewhat modified by subsequent General Conferences, but 
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merely in the way of amplification, never in the way of re- 
stricting woman’s labors in the ministry. Woman’s sphere 
of operation in the Free Methodist Church has been con- 
stantly enlarged from the beginning. 

The Committee on Incorporation appointed by the last 
General Conference presented the following as their re- 
port: 


ACT OF INCORPORATION 


1. An act to incorporate the Free Methodist General Confer- 
ence of North America, passed April 30, 1873. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The General Conference of the Free Methodist 
Church of North America shall be, and is hereby declared to be, a 
corporate and politic body, by the name and style of the “Free 
Methodist General Conference of North America,’ and by that 
name it shall have perpetual succession; shall be capable of suing 
and being sued in any Court whatever; and shall have and use a 
common Seal, which they may alter and change at pleasure. 

2. It shall be lawful for the regular members of said General 
Conference, at its regular constitutional meetings, to appoint such 
officers, and to make and ordain such by-laws and regulations in 
relation to the management and disposition of their real and per- 
sonal estate, the duties of their officers, and the management of the 
corporate offices, as they shall think proper; provided they are not 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. 

8. The said corporation shall have power to hold in trust 
Church property, and deeds of other beneficent, educational or 
publishing institutions; and of taking, holding and receiving any 
property—real or personal or mixed—by virtue of any devise, be- 
quest, grant or purchase, subject to the restrictions and limitations 
of existing laws; provided the annual income of such property 
shall not exceed the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, and that 
the same shall be appropriated to religious, charitable, missionary, 
or educational purposes; and to sell, deed and convey any real or 
personal property, when necessary to serve the purposes of the cor- 
poration. 

4, The officers of said corporation shall hold over until their 
successors are elected and qualified, and shall exercise such powers 
and do such duties as shall be authorized by the by-laws of said cor- 
poration. 

5. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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The following were also adopted by the Conference as 
BY-LAWS 
under the foregoing Charter: 


I.—1. The following named persons shall be the trustees of the 
“Wree Methodist General Conference of North America,” as pro- 
vided for in the Act of Incorporation, passed April 380, 18738, by 
the legislature of the state of New York, to wit: J. Travis, J. G. 
Terrill, John Ellison, J. L. Ward, O. P. Rogers, D. W. Abrams. 

2. The said trustees shall have full power to take possession 
of and to receive and hold, subject to the order and direction of the 
General Conference, any property, real, or personal, or mixed, 
which may be owned by or belong to the said General Conference, 
by virtue of any devise, bequest, grant or purchase. 

3. The said trustees shall be divided into two classes, as 
follows, to wit: 

The first class shail comprise J. Ellison, J. L. Ward, O. P. Rogers. 

The second class shall comprise J. Travis, J. G. Terrill, D. W. 
Abrams. 

The first class, elected this year [1874], shall hold their office 
for four years, and until others are appointed in their places. 

The second class shall hold their office eight years, and until 
others shall be appointed in their places. 

4, The said trustees shall elect their president, secretary, and 
treasurer, who shall perform the duties usually pertaining to their 
office. 

5. The said trustees shall make a full report of all their pro- 
ceedings to each successive General Conference. 

6. If the place of any of these trustees shall become vacant 
during the intervals of a General Conference, it shall be filled by 
the remaining trustees. 

7. Seal—We recommend the procuring of a seal inscribed, 
“The Free Methodist General Conference of N. A.” 


The fifth quadrennial session of the General Confer- 
ence was held in the Methodist Episcopal Church at Spring 
Arbor, Michigan, commencing October 9, and closing Oc- 
tober 19, 1878. Thirty-three ministerial and twenty-five 
lay delegates, in addition to the two General Superintend- 
ents, constituted the body. The two General Superintend- 
ents presided alternately. William Gould was elected 
secretary, and B. R. Jones and J. G. Terrill were chosen 
assistant secretaries by acclamation. More than one hun- 
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dred fifty proposed changes to the Discipline were read 
before the body and referred to the Committee on Re- 
vision. But a small fraction of them were favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Revision. Most of the changes 
approved were of a minor character. 

A change was made in the duties of District Chairmen, 
whereby it was made their duty “to take charge of all cir- 
cuits left without a preacher.” Also a change was made 
in that part of the Discipline which defines the penalty 
for violation of the General Rules, so that instead of read- 
ing, “exclusion,” it was made to read, “censure, suspen- 
sion, and finally exclusion.” It was also enacted at this 
session that “No person on probation in an Annual Con- 
ference shall be eligible to election as a delegate;” also 
that “When a local preacher is employed as a supply his 
membership shall be on the charge where he labors.” At 
the second reading the proposed change in the General 
Rule against ‘Doing what we know is not for the glory of 
God,” by adding, ‘as belonging to secret societies,” was 
adopted by a vote of thirty-nine yeas to seven nays. 

The Committee on General Superintendency reported 
in favor of electing two General Superintendents. The 
report was adopted, and a time fixed upon for their elec- 
tion. The election was by ballot, and resulted as follows: 
Whole number of ballots cast, 53; necessary to a choice, 27. 
For B. T. Roberts, 49, and for E. P. Hart, 48; both of 
whom were declared elected. 

During the seventh sitting, a Committee of fifteen was 
ordered whose duty it should be to compile a Hymn Book 
containing not less than six hundred hymns, for the use 
of the denomination. Later E. P. Hart, Joseph Travis, 
and M. N. Downing were appointed a committee to nom- 
inate the members of the Compiling Committee. Still 
later the nominating committee was instructed to nom- 
inate the members of the committee to publish the Hymn 
Book. It was also ordered that the Publishing Committee 
should not place the General Conference or the Church 
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under any pecuniary obligation by any contract they might 
make. The Publishing Committee was instructed to have 
the Hymn Book copyrighted in the name of the Free Meth- 
odist Church. 

The Conference considered the question of the Church 
assuming the proprietorship of the Free Methodist, but de- 
cided adversely regarding it. The following resolutions 
were also passed: 

1. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and are hereby 
authorized to act as an Advisory Committee in managing the Free 
Methodist. 

2. Resolved, That in case of another transfer of the Free 
Methodist, the Hxecutive Committee be, and are hereby authorized 
to negotiate for the purchase of the same, and to conduct it ac- 
cording to their best judgment. 


The Committee on Publications also recommended 
“That B. T. Roberts be requested to write and publish a 
full refutation of the untrue statements and misrepresenta- 
tions contained in the article on ‘Free Methodists’ pub- 
lished in Bishop Simpson’s ‘Cyclopedia of Methodism,’ 
lately issued.” It was in response to this request that 
“Why Another Sect?” was written. 

The “Summary of the Statistics” of the denomination 
for the quadrennium closing with the autumn of 1878 
shows the membership in full connection to have been 
9,075, and the probationary membership to have been 
1,607—total, 10,682; traveling preachers, 313, and local 
preachers, 233; Sunday-schools, 268, and Sunday-school 
scholars, 9,249 ; with Church property valued at $358,290. 

The sixth session of the General Conference was held in 
South Hill Free Methodist Church, Burlington, Iowa, com- 
mencing on October 11, 1882, and finally adjourned Oc- 
tober 23, 1882. Besides the two General Superintendents, 
there were present thirty-six ministerial and thirty-two lay 
delegates. During the quadrennium the Ohio, the Central 
Illinois, and the Texas and Louisiana Conferences had 
been organized, which accounted for the number of dele- 
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gates being larger than at the preceding session. The Rey. 
William Gould was again chosen Secretary, and W. W. 
Kelley and B. R. Jones were chosen Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

The rule limiting the pastorate to a period of two years 
was so changed as to admit of extending the term to three 
years, in special cases. The Conference approved of amend- 
ing the General Rule on “softness and needless self-in- 
dulgence” by adding the words, “especially the habitual 
use of tobacco, or opiates in any form or manner,” by the 
requisite majority, and the proposed change was sent down 
to be acted on by the Annual Conferences. A new 
chapter on Temperance, for insertion in the Discipline 
was adopted, which was substantially the same as that 
which appears in the Discipline of 1911. The provision 
that if a member removes from a _ society without 
taking letter, and shall not send a satisfactory report to 
the preacher or society within a year, the preacher shall 
record such member upon the Church Register, as “removed 
without letter ;” and if such person afterwards claims his 
membership, the Official Board may restore it, was adopted 
at this session—a provision which it is feared, has been 
seriously abused, and to the exclusion of many excellent 
members from the pale of the Church. It was also pro- 
vided that a foot-note be added to the General Rule 
against using tobacco, which should read as follows: “This 
shall be construed as forbidding the growing, manufac- 
ture and sale of tobacco.” Provision was likewise made 
whereby a District Chairman might, with the consent of the 
pastor and Official Board, divide a circuit during the in- 
terval of the Annual Conferences, should the interests of 
the work require it. A new Section was also ordered 
placed in the Discipline on “Union With Others,” which 
was substantially the same as that in the edition of 1911. 
A clause was added to the provision for the transfer of 
preachers to the effect that ‘“No preacher shall be trans- 
ferred to another Conference without a Certificate of his 
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good standing and general acceptability, given by his An- 
nual or Quarterly Conference.” 

The organization of the following Conferences was 
authorized: the Dakota, the Missouri, the West Kansas, 
the California, the Pittsburgh, the Oregon, the Texas and 
Louisiana. . 

The question of publishing a new Hymn Book, which 
was considered at length at the session of 1878, and con- 
cerning which favorable action was then taken, but with- 
out results so far as the materializing of the plan was con- 
cerned, was again considered at this session. After much 
consideration by the Committee on Publications, and fre- 
quent discussions by the Conference as a whole, the follow: 
ing named persons were appointed a Committee on Com- 
piling and Publishing the Hymn Book: B. T. Roberts, 
R. W. Hawkins, Joseph Travis, J. G. Terrill, M. N. Down- 
ing, William Gould. The book was to contain at least 800 
hymns; and the Methodist Episcopal Hymn Book then in 
use among the Free Methodist people, and the old Wes- 
leyan Hymn Book of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
England were to be made the basis of the compilation. It 
was understood that B. T. Roberts would publish the vol- 
ume at his own expense, and accordingly it was ordered 
that “the new Hymn Book be copyrighted in the name of 
B. T. Roberts.” The foregoing committee soon went at the 
work assigned them, and the result was the original Free 
Methodist Hymn Book, which-served its purpose well for 
very nearly thirty years without revision. 

B. T. Roberts and E. P. Hart were again elected Gen- 
eral Superintendents, Mr. Roberts receiving forty-nine 
and Mr. Hart forty-eight of the fifty-seven ballots east. 

During this session the firm of Baker and Arnold, 
which had previously purchased and controlled the Free 
' Methodist, dissolved partnership, and Mr. Arnold proposed 
to assume the publication of the paper alone, but agreed 
to the election of an Editor by the General Conference, he 
to pay the Editor’s salary ; and also agreeing to the election 
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of a committee, which, in case they should find the ar. 
rangement unsatisfactory, should be authorized to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of the paper, or to change the man- 
agement and fill vacancies in the editorial chair. The 
Conference accepted Mr. Arnold’s proposal. A time was 
fixed for the election of Editor, and on its arrival the 
order of business was taken up. The ballots showed much 
division of sentiment as to who should fill the place, but 
finally, on the fourth ballot, Joseph Travis having received 
twenty-five out of forty-eight ballots cast, was declared 
elected. 

Considerable attention was given to the subject of mis- 
sions during the session, and a Missionary Board was 
elected who were to have charge of the general missionary 
operations of the Church, and to receive and disburse 
moneys therefor. The missions of the Church at that time 
were limited to what the Discipline now calls General 
Missions, or missions for the extension of the work within 
our own country. The members of the Missionary Board 
were, J. Travis, D. M. Sinelair, J. G. Terrill, W. W. Kelley, 
C. B. Ebey, T. B. Arnold, and D. W. Abrams. On nomi- 
nation of the Committee on Missions C. B. Ebey was 
elected Secretary of the Board. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to have 
charge of the publishing interests of the Church, subject 
to regulations adopted at this session of the General Con- 
ference. 

The seventh session of the General Conference was held 
in Coopersville, Michigan, commencing October 13 and 
closing October 26, 1886. General Superintendents Rob- 
erts and Hart presided alternately. S. K. J. Chesbrough 
was elected Secretary; and W. W. Kelley, C. B. Ebey, and 
W. T. Hogue were chosen Assistant Secretaries. Besides 
the General Superintendents thirty-two ministerial and 
thirty-two lay delegates, representing twenty-four Confer- 
ences, were enrolled as members. The Louisiana Confer- 
ence was not represented. 
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Among the changes made in the Discipline at this ses- 
sion was that of providing that the General Missionary 
Board should also constitute a Church Extension and Aid 
Society. The object of the latter should be the proper ad- 
ministration of a gift and loan fund for rendering aid in 
the erection of Churches. The Conferences were grouped in 
seven districts, from which the members of the Missicnary 
Board were chosen. C. B. Ebey was elected Secretary and 
S. K. J. Chesbrough Treasurer of the Board. It was also 
ordered that each Annual Conference should appoint a 
Board of five members, which should constitute the Con- 
ference Church Extension and Aid Society, and which 
should have full charge of all the work pertaining to 
Church Extension matters within its bounds. It was also 
provided that the Conference Society should be auxiliary 
to the General Conference Society. 

A change was also made in the Discipline which pro- 
vided for the admission of women Evangelists to the Quar- 
terly Conferences, and for making them amenable thereto. 
William Gould, ministerial delegate from the New York 
Conference, was vigorous in his protestation against this 
policy, on the ground that it was admitting women to a 
ruling function in the Church; and when it finally carried, 
he presented his resignation, which the Conference ac- 
cepted. The Rey. Joseph Travis, reserve delegate from the 
same Conference, was admitted in his stead. 

Action was also taken providing for the election of a 
General Conference Evangelist or Evangelists; and W. B. 
M. Colt, of the Central Illinois Conference, was elected 
to the office for the succeeding quadrennium, receiving 
twenty-eight out of fifty-two ballots. 

“Father Colt,” as he was familiarly called, was a man 
of prophetic appearance and character. He was born in 
Waterford, Pennsylvania, in 1833; converted near Rush- 
ville, Illinois, in 1848; educated at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois; licensed to preach in 1853; mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah J. Wright, at Springfield, Illinois, in 
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1855; sanctified wholly at Quincy, Illinois, in 1863, from 
which time “Holiness unto the Lord” was his all-absorb- 
ing theme. He spent six years -in the Nebraska Confer. 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but through most 
of his ministry labored as an Evangelist. Twenty years 
were given to this work in the Methodist Church,—spent 
principally in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Texas and Colorado. He also labored some in Michi- 
gan, New York and Pennsylvania. 

In 1861 he enlisted in the service of his country, and 
was made captain of Company B., 73rd Tlinois Volun- 
teers. This was familiarly known as “the preachers’ regi- 
ment.” Through his influence the regiment was organized, 
and officered almost wholly by preachers. The Rey. James 
F. Jaques was its Colonel. Mr. Colt’s health failed while 
he was in the army, on which account, after spending 
several months in a hospital, he was honorably discharged, 
and returned home in 1862. 

In 1877 he spent eight months, with others, in evangel- 
istic efforts in Texas, where his labors were eminently 
successful. 

He united with the Free Methodist Church in 1879, 
in this step being followed by many who had been saved 
under his labors. He was, in fact, the father of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Conference of the Free Methodist Church. He 
served therein for a number of years as District Chair- 
man, and represented his Conference as delegate four 
times to the General Conference. In 1886 he was elected 
General Conference Evangelist—the first man ever chosen 
to that office in the Free Methodist Church. He entered 
zealously upon its duties, but was soon recalled to his 
home by affliction in his family; and, through a series of 
reverse providences, was hindered from returning to his 
work, though he held the office to the end of the quadren- 
nium. 

In 1890 he was superannuated, yet he continued to 
preach more or less for several years. His last service was 
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held at Decatur, Illinois, in 1896. While there he fell 
and fractured two ribs. The shock, in connection with an 
attack of la grippe, prostrated him completely, and final- 
ly terminated in consumption, which occasioned his death 
January 15,1899. For W. B. M. Colt to die was gain. 

The Committee on General Superintendency reported, 
recommending the election of two General Superintend- 
ents. It was moved and seconded to amend by substituting 
three for two. A second amendment called for the election 
of four. The second amendment was voted down, after 
which the first amendment was carried, and the report as 
amended was adopted. When the time fixed for the elec- 
tion of the General Superintendents arrived, the matter 
was taken up, with the following results: At the first 
balloting fifty-seven ballots were cast. Of these E. P. Hart 
received fifty-four, B. T. Roberts fifty, and G. W. Coleman 
twenty-eight. Mr. Hart and Mr. Roberts were declared 
elected. At the second balloting but one name was written 
on each ballot. Fifty-nine ballots were cast, of which 
G. W. Coleman received thirty-five, and was declared 
elected. 

The Committee on Publications reported, recommend- 
ing that the General Conference proceed at once to estab- 
lish a Church paper; that this be done by the purchase of 
the Free Methodist from T. B. Arnold, providing his terms 
are satisfactory; that the Executive Committee be made a 
Publishing Committee, to have general supervision of the 
paper, and of its Editor and Publisher; that the Executive 
Committee also be instructed to devise means for the es- 
tablishment of a Publishing House, and that they employ 
a Financial Agent for that purpose, at a salary not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 a year; that the General Conference elect an 
Editor of the Church paper, whose salary should not ex- 
ceed $1,000 per year; that the Executive Committee be em- 
powered to fill all vacancies that may occur in the offices 
of Editor and Agent, and also have power to remove, as 
they may deem necessary; and that the General Confer- 
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ence should take a subscription at its present session to- 
ward the purchase or establishment of the proposed Church 
paper. The report was adopted, Mr. Arnold signified his 
willingness to negotiate, and arrangements were then 
made for the final consummation of the deal, and for the 
transfer of the property. The details are more fully given 
in the chapter on “The Denominational Publishing In- 
terests.” 

At the seventeenth sitting the election of Editor of the 
Free Methodist was taken up. On the second ballot B. T. 
Roberts received thirty out of fifty-four ballots, and was 
declared elected. Being already elected to the General 
Superintendency, he at once arose and said: “Brethren, 
you have now chosen me to two of the most responsible 
positions in the Church, and I am ready to resign which- 
ever one you may designate.” No desire was expressed 
that he should vacate either office. So for the next four 
years he continued to fill both offices, and was also still 
editor and proprietor of the Earnest Christian, a monthly 
magazine which he had published since 1860. 

He filled the office of General Superintendent and that 
of Editor of the Free Methodist with remarkable ability ; 
but the burden of these two offices greatly overtaxed his 
strength, and was one of the things that broke down his 
health and hastened the close of his career. 

The Statistical Table for this session showed the mem- 
bership in full connection to be 14,166 ; on probation, 3,112; 
total, 17,268. The value of Church property was $515,097 ; 
and of parsonage property, $47,887; totaling, $562,984. 

This session of the General Conference authorized the 
formation of three new Conferences, namely, the Colorado, 
the North Minnesota, and the North Indiana. 

The eighth quadrennial session of the General Confer- 
ence convened in the First Free Methodist Church, Chica- 
go, Illinois, October 8, 1890, and terminated its work on 
the twenty-third of the same month. Besides the three 
General Superintendents, forty ministerial and thirty- 
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eight lay delegates were in attendance. Twenty sittings 
were held, in which considerable constructive work was 
accomplished. 

The Executive Committee’s report showed that that 
body had become duly incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois; that the Committee had instructed the 
Treasurer to issue Life Certificates of Subscriptions to the 
Free Methodist, to be issued to individual subscribers 
upon payment of the sum of thirty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents ($33.33), said Certificates to be trans- 
ferable to widows of deceased subscribers and to continue 
in force while they remain widows, the Publishing House 
retaining the privilege of redeeming said Certificates at 
the face value thereof at any time after a lapse of five years 
from date of issue; that W. F. Manley had withdrawn 
from the Church, thereby leaving a vacancy in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which had been filled by the election of 
B. R. Jones, of the Michigan Conference; that L. G. Tor- 
rance, amember of the Executive Committee had died, and 
his place had been filled by the election of John W. Beavers, 
of the Missouri Conference; and that at the session of 1889 
the organization of the Nebraska Conference had been 
authorized. 

This session of the General Conference authorized the 
formation of the Southern California Conference, “em- 
bracing the territory now occupied by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the Territory of Arizona.” It also changed the name of the 
Dakota Conference to that of South Dakota Conference, 
and made certain changes in the boundaries of the Minne- 
sota and Northern Iowa, the Wabash, the North Indiana, 
the Nebraska, the Colorado, the Illinois, and the Central 
Illinois Conferences. 

Much time was given during the session to the consid- 
eration of the question of ordaining women. General 
Superintendent B. T. Roberts presented the matter, by 
offering the following: 
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Resolved, That the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in the provision wbich 
it makes, and in the agencies which it employs for the salvation of 
mankind, knows no distinction of nationality, condition, or sex: 
therefore, no person who is called of God, and who is duly qualified, 
should be refused ordination on account of sex, or race, or condi- 
tion. 


The resolution was received, and action thereon was 
made the order of the day for ten o’clock a. m. the follow- 
ing Wednesday. Later the following preamble and resolu- 
tion were offered and were adopted by a vote of 38 to 32: 


Whereas, The question of ordaining women is likely to come up 
during this Conference; and, 

Whereas, On other questions involving like radical changes in 
the polity of the Church we require more than a majority vote in 
the Annual Conferences, as well as in the General Conference, be- 
fore they shall become the law of the Church; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that in the 
interest of unity and harmony among us as a people, a like vote be 
required on said question before it shall become incorporated in 
our Discipline. 


The President, B. T. Roberts, rendered the following 
decision : 


Our Discipline, Paragraph 66, says: “The General Conference 
shall have full power to make rules and regulations for our Church 
under the following limitations and restrictions.” As the ordina- 
tion of women does not come under any one of these restrictions 
specified, therefore the resolution is out of order. 

The General Conference has not the right to put into effect any 
subject under these restrictive rules by a bare majority vote. ‘This 
the resolution does, when it forbids the General Conference to 
sanction the ordination of women, only by the same process, as 
that by which the restrictive rules are changed; namely, by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the General Conference, and of three-fourths 
of all the members of the several Annual Conferences. 


General Superintendent Hart appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair. The Conference, by a vote of forty- 
eight yeas to twenty-eight nays, sustained the appeal. The 
whole matter was then postponed until Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15th. 

When the time arrived for again taking up the ques- 
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tion, B. T. Roberts asked and was granted the privilege of 
adding to his resolution, before the Conference should pro- 
ceed further to consider it, the following words: “This 
resolution shall not take effect until it is presented to the 
Annual Conferences, and has received the votes of a ma- 
jority of all the members present and voting.” 

The Conference then proceeded to a further considera- 
tion of the Roberts resolution, General Superintendent 
Hart in the chair. Few questions, if any, have ever evoked 
greater interest and called out so fully the debating talent 
of a General Conference among Free Methodists, as did 
this. Feeling was decidedly intense at times, severely test- 
ing the law of “perfect love.” At the conclusion of the 
discussion a yea and nay vote was called for and ordered, 
with the result that thirty-seven members voted aye, and 
forty-one voted nay. Thus the resolution was defeated. 

The question of ordaining women was one on which 
Superintendent Roberts held decidedly strong convictions, 
and one which he fondly hoped to see passed by the Free 
Methodist Church while he yet continued with it. During 
the somewhat long and very heated discussion of the sub- 
ject, owing to his great weariness and to the intensity of 
his interest in the question, he showed signs of being near 
a physical collapse, and personal friends had to lead him 
from the room. It was a pathetic sight to witness as this 
veteran of many battles was led from the scene of 
debate looking as though in imminent danger of an apo- 
plectic stroke. Fresh air and the tender ministry of his 
beloved wife and other friends soon revived him, and he 
was able the following morning to take up his work as 
usual in the Conference. 

At the thirteenth sitting W. T. Hogue presented the 
following, which, on motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The question of the ordination of women is likely 
to come up for settlement at the next session of our General Con- 
ference; and 


Whereas, In determining the question on the part of the Gen- 
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eral Conference it will be very desirable to know the minds of our 
people at large on the subject; therefore, 

Resolved, That the General Superintendents be requested to 
submit this question for a yea and nay vote in the sessions of the 
Annual Conferences to be held immediately preceding the next 
session of the General Conference; and that they submit the ques- 
tion in the following form: ‘Do you favor the ordination of 
women, on the same conditions as those on which we ordain men?” 


The paper was adopted, the yeas being thirty-eight and 
the nays thirty-two. 

Still later the following action was passed, although 
its reference to a resolution offered by O. M. Owen the 
previous day is less intelligible than it would be were it 
not for the fact that the Owen resolution does not appear 
in the Journal, it either having been annulled by some sub- 
sequent action of the Conference, or having been omitted 
by mistake of the Secretary in transcribing from the 
rough minutes to the Journal: 


Resolved, That we, the General Conference of 1890, disapprove 
of the ordination of women. 


It was moved as an amendment, that we add the words, 
“when called of God and duly qualified.” The amendment 
was lost. The original motion was carried, by a yea and 
nay vote, in which thirty-five voted yea, and twenty-nine 
voted nay. This was the end of the matter for that session. 

This session of the General Conference appointed the 
Board of General Superintendents a committee to prepare 
a Catechism for the indoctrination of the children of the 
Church. 

This was the General Conference also that passed un- 
favorably on Rev. R. W. Hawkins’s book, entitled, “Re- 
demption; or The Living Way,” which action was the oc- 
casion of his withdrawal from the Church, as related in 
detail in another chapter of this work. 

At the eighteenth sitting the election of Editor and 
Publisher was taken up. On the sixth ballot Burton R, 
Jones was elected Editor, by receiving forty out of seventy- 
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seven ballots cast. On the first ballot for Publishing Agent 
S. K. J. Chesbrough received all but one out of seventy-six 
votes cast, and was declared elected. 

Among the numerous other changes made in the Dis- 
cipline at this session was one regarding the allowance to 
superannuated preachers, whereby they were to be allowed 
at the rate of five dollars for each of the first ten years 
of effective service, and at the rate of ten dollars for each 
of the second ten years of effective service, making the full 
limit of allowance $150. 

For a number of years “Pentecost Bands,” mostly of 
young people, had been organized in the Central West and 
also in some other parts of the work, for evangelistic pur- 
poses. The originator of this movement was Vivian A. 
Dake, an able and stirring young preacher of the Michi. 
gan Conference. Mr. Dake was their chief leader. They 
were filled with a most commendable degree of zeal, and 
gathered much precious fruit into the Free Methodist 
Church. They came at length, however, under Mr. Dake’s 
leadership and tuition, to entertain more strained notions 
regarding Holiness than the rank and file of the Church 
could indorse, particularly in what they denominated 
“the death route” into the experience; and, when the au- 
thorities of the Church sought to regulate their operations 
somewhat, the “Bands” began to show increasing tenden- 
cies toward independence of Church government, and prac- 
tically to become a Church within the Church. 

The question of Bands was under consideration during 
this session, not with any view to obstructing their opera- 
tions, but with a view to making adequate provision for 
them in the economy of the Church, and furnishing the 
Church with some degree of general supervision over them. 
Accordingly the following action was adopted: 


1. Chairmen of Districts, and Evangelists appointed by the Gen- 
eral or Annual Conference, may organize Bands for evangelistic 
work; but no person shall become a member of such a Band with- 
out the recommendation of the Society to which he belongs. 
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2. The rules and regulations of such Bands shall be subject 
to the approval of the Annual Conference to which the Leader 
belongs, or within the bounds of which he holds his membership. 

3. No Evangelist or Band shall appoint or hold meetings where 
they will interfere with the regular work of any preacher duly 
appointed to a circuit, or station, or district. 

4. Those who labor successfully in a Band for one year may 
be Ticensed by the Quarterly Conference from year to year as Band 
workers. 


At this session the General Superintendents were all 
reélected, E. P. Hart receiving sixty-nine and B. T. Rob- 
erts and G. W. Coleman each sixty-four out of eighty-one 
ballots cast. 

A new section was also inserted in the Discipline by 
action of this session, which provided for a General Board 
of Conference Claimants. A general fund was to be cre- 
ated for the benefit of claimants, and this Board was to 
receive and disburse moneys for superannuated preachers, 
and for the widows and children of deceased preachers, 
received from the whole Church. Formerly every Confer- 
ence looked after its own claimants, or failed to look after 
them, as the case might be; and this in many cases worked 
adversely to the removal of preachers from one Conference 
to another, when otherwise such changes might have been 
made with advantage to the work. The Claimants’ Fund 
was now regarded as an aid, and not as a pension, and pro- 
vision was made whereby every claimant recommended by 
an Annual Conference to the General Board of Conference 
Claimants should receive his or her due amount from the 
general fund, the Annual Conference determining what 
that amount should be. None, however, was to receive 
this aid except such as in the judgment of the Annual 
Conference needed it, and then only such a sum as should 
be deemed necessary to enable the person to live with com- 
fort. The maximum of aid to various preachers was to be 
in proportion to their years of effective service after unit- 
ing with the traveling connection in full membership, and 
was to be the same for the widows of deceased preachers as 
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it had been in case of their husbands while living. However, 
if they married again, they were no longer to be regarded 
as claimants upon this fund. Children of deceased preach- 
ers, if under fourteen years of age, might be recommended 
for whatever their needs should require up to thirty-six 
dollars a year. Any Conference having specially neces- 
sitous cases might be allowed to make further provision 
for them in such a way as should seem best. 

The Executive Committee was given authority to pub- 
lish Sunday-school supplies for the denomination, under 
the supervision of the denominational Publishing Agent, 
at any time when it should seem best to do so; and they 
were also advised to proceed with the making of such 
arrangements therefor as the majority of the Committee 
should deem best. 

The ninth session of the General Conference was held 
at Greenville, Illinois, October 10-25, 1894. The matter 
of chief interest which came before this session was the 
question of ordaining women. The question had previous- 
ly been voted upon by all the Annual Conferences, and this 
had greatly intensified interest in the subject on both sides. 
The discussion and vote upon this question occupied the 
whole time of one sitting lasting three and one-half hours. 
Fourteen members took part in the debate, which was per- 
haps as animated as any discussion that ever was con- 
ducted in the General Conference during the entire his- 
tory of the Church. The vote on the subject was taken, 
as previously ordered, by yeas and nays. Of the minis- 
terial votes there were 17 yeas, and 34 nays; and of the 
laymen’s vote there were 18 yeas, and 31 nays. The total 
vote was 100, of which 35 were for and 65 against the 
ordination of women. 

At this session an effort was also made to have the 
word Bishop substituted for the words General Superin- 
tendent throughout the Discipline; but the measure failed. 
This effort was significant, however, of a rising spirit of 
dissatisfaction with the name the fathers of the Church 
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originally gave to the Church’s chief presiding officers, 
which was destined to spread and grow until strong enough 
to carry the measure some years later. 

Among the changes that were made in the Discipline 
was that of substituting the words District Elder for Dis- 
trict Chairman throughout. The measure was introduced 
by B. R. Jones. 

The question of the Pentecost Bands again called for 
consideration. The matter was introduced by a Memorial 
from the Illinois Conference, which read as follows: 

Whercas, There is an evangelistic movement within the Church 
known as the “Pentecost Bands,” composed of some eighty or ninety 
workers, who are distributed throughout different Conferences and 
States; and, 

Whereas, In the judgment of this Conference it is a movement 
that should be tenderly cared for, and which in our judgment can 
only be utilized properly and with the greatest and best results 
by its being brought into closer relation with the Church; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we petition the General Conference to draft 
such general rules as in their judgment will best aid these brethren 
in promoting the work of God in the Free Methodist Church. 


Mr. Dake, the original Leader of the Bands, had died 
since the last General Conference. This zealous laborer 
visited the Western Coast of Africa, penetrated a consid- 
erable distance into the interior, and sought by the most 
diligent effort to establish a permanent work in that 
region. Many of his friends, including his own wife, 
thought it was an unwise venture for him to undertake, 
but believing he was called of God to make the trip, he 
went—but failed to return. He had nearly finished his 
work in the Dark Continent for the time, and was already 
on his way home when, at a mission house in Monrovia, 
he was taken with African fever. The next day he was 
better. It was thought it would be more conducive to his 
recovery if he could put out to sea, and so in charge of a 
certain Methodist Episcopal missionary and a scientific 
explorer, both of whom were bound for England, he was 
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taken on board the ship Mandingo, homeward bound, and 
seemed in a fair way to recover and to make his homeward 
journey successfully. But while the ship halted at Sierra 
Leone, he was taken suddenly worse, remaining in a de- 
lirium for some time, after which he quietly passed away. 
In his death the cause of God lost an able minister, and 
one of the most zealous laborers fer the salvation of men 
to be found in any Church in any part of the world. The 
words of prophecy which the Lord Jesus applied to Him- 
self, “The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up,” were also 
applicable to Vivian A. Dake in a remarkably high degree. 
Had his discretion equalled his zeal he might have lived 
for years to win trophies for the Master. 

After Mr. Dake’s death Thomas H. Nelson succeeded to 
the general leadership of the Pentecost Bands. He was 
also a zealous young man, of considerable ability, but 
lacking the generalship that characterized Mr. Dake. Nor 
was he as sound and safe a theologian as his predecessor, 
but decidedly more visionary and impetuous. This made 
it the more needful that the Church should give the most 
respectful attention to the Illinois Conference Memorial. 
The Committee to which said Memorial was referred, after 
giving it and the subject on which the Conference was re- 
quested to formulate “rules and regulations” much con- 
sideration, could devise nothing better than the regulations 
adopted by the General Conference of 1890. Hence they 
presented the following report, which, on motion, was 
adopted : 


It is with no small degree of satisfaction that we notice the 
disposition of and effort on the part of the Pentecost Bands to 
come into perfect harmony with the Church in their operations. 
We look upon them as honest, earnest brethren, and most sincerely 
hope the differences which have agitated us as a Church in the 
past may be completely destroyed. However, we do not believe 
that this [end] can be obtained by legislation. We see no way 
of adopting “rules” which will more amply provide for their 
operations than those which we [now] have. It is our earnest re- 
quest that all our brethren throughout the Church, Chairmen of 
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districts, pastors and members, extend their arms of Christian 
fellowship to these earnest workers, and that the Bands observe 
the rules on “Bands” in our book of Discipline. This being done, 
we are confident all differences will adjust themselves, and peace 
and harmony will be restored to the Church, 


This action was unacceptable to Mr. Nelson, Leader of 
the Pentecost Bands, and to his principal followers, where- 
upon they decided to withdraw from the Free Methodist 
Church, and henceforth conduct their operations independ- 
ent of all Church organization. 

In accordance with certain action on the part of the 
Canada Conference looking toward the division of that 
body in the near future, the General Conference author- 
ized the General Superintendents to divide said Confer- 
ence whenever it should be so required. 

Since the last General Conference General Superin- 
tendent B. T. Roberts had died, necessitating the election 
of another to take his place. His death occurred on the 
27th of February, 1893. On the fifth of the following April 
a meeting of the Executive Committee was called for the 
purpose of electing some one to fill the vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the quadrennium. Wilson T. Hogue was elected 
to that position, which he continued to fill until the next 
General Conference. Hence at the session now in progress 
it became necessary to elect a General Superintendent in 
Mr. Roberts’s place for the next four years. The Com- 
mittee on Superintendency recommended that the number 
of Superintendents for the next quadrennium be three, 
and when the time came for their election, on the first bal- 
lot E. P. Hart received eighty-nine votes, G. W. Coleman 
fifty-six, and B. R. Jones fifty-three, the number in each 
case being a majority of all the ballots cast, and they were 
accordingly declared elected. 

At the seventeenth sitting W. G. Hanmer was elected 
General Conference Evangelist, Wilson T. Hogue as Editor 
of the Free Methodist, and S. K. J. Chesbrough was re- 
elected as Publishing Agent. 
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Another subject which elicited deep interest at this 
session was the matter of locating the denominational 
Publishing House. A. C. Marshall, representing the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of Corunna, Michigan, and Wilson 
T. Hogue, on behalf of the Free Methodist society and the 
citizens of Greenville, Illinois, each presented an invitation 
to their respective localities, backed by an offer of substan- 
tial aid financially; and J. D. Kelsey, representing the 
First Free Methodist Church of Chicago, presented an of- 
fer from that society to sell their Church building, which 
was comparatively new (but on which they were so in 
debt as to be in danger of losing it) on terms that he be- 
lieved would be greatly to the advantage of the Church as 
a means of procuring a Publishing House. Each of these 
places made an advantageous offer, and each had its warm 
advocates. The matter finally settled down to a contest 
between the Corunna and the Chicago propositions. The 
debate between these two propositions grew very warm, 
and was at times much more strained than it ought to have 
been. The Chicago proposition finally won, however, and 
subsequent developments proved that the decision of the 
General Conference on the subject at that time was a 
wise one. 

The session adopted a report of the Committee on 
Boundaries providing for the organizing of the Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory Conference, at such time as in the 
judgment of the General Superintendents shall seem best, 
with the provision that until such time as these Territories 
shall be organized into a Conference the work shall be 
supplied by the Kansas and West Kansas Conferences. 

On the last day of the Conference Benjamin Winget 
was elected Missionary Secretary, and S. K. J. Chesbrough 
was chosen as Missionary Treasurer. Soon after his elec- 
tion Mr. Winget resigned, presumably out of deference to 
his predecessor in the office, J. G. Terrill. The resignation 
was accepted, and on the next vote Mr. Terrill was re- 
elected. 
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Numerous changes were made in the Discipline of the 
Church at this session, but most of them were of a minor 
character. 

The General Conference of 1894 was held under the 
shadow of the great bereavement which had come upon 
the entire Church in the death of its senior General Super- 
intendent and chief founder, the Rey. Benjamin Titus Rob- 
erts. Although his health had been impaired for several 
years, yet the end came suddenly at last; and he fell with 
his armor on, and in the midst of active engagement in 
the service of the King. 

He had gone to hold a Quarterly Meeting at Cattarau- 
gus, New York, apparently as well as he had been for 
some months previous. He stopped at Gowanda, to spend 
a night with his aged mother, and next day took the train 
for Cattaraugus, which was but a few miles distant. On 
the way, while changing cars, he was taken violently ill. 
G. M. Allen, the pastor at Cattaraugus, met him at the 
train, perceived his condition, assisted him to the home 
of a Brother Phillips, and summoned a physician. It did 
not take long to diagnose the case, which proved to be 
neuralgia of the heart. The physician, Dr. Anstice Tefft, 
told him his case was somewhat critical, and suggested 
that if he had any matters requiring his attention it 
would be well to have them attended to at once. 

His family was notified of his condition, though with- 
out his knowledge. His wife and his son, Benson H., 
started at once to go to him. Before they could get there, 
however, he had answered the death summons, and had 
gone to be with his Lord. He remained peaceful to the 
last, and showed great appreciation of all that kind friends 
and the physician did for him. He was able to be up and 
to walk about the room, but finally, being seized with a 
paroxysm of pain, he knelt upon his couch praying, “Jesus, 
take away this pain.” Soon the agony became less, and he 
was heard to say, “Prarsp THH Lorp! AMEN!” and all was 
over. 
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Much of his life story has been told in connection with 
the events recorded in the preceding pages. A few words 
more are in place here, however, as to the general appear- 
ance and character of the man. He was of medium height, 
solidly built, somewhat inclined to stoutness, of fresh and 
ruddy countenance, with slightly aquiline nose, a mouth 
and chin indicating firmness, benignity, and self-control, 
hazel eyes beaming with goodness, and with a large, 
finely shaped and well set head, such as would indicate a 
man whose powers were remarkably well balanced ;—in 
fact, aman who would impress one in any circle of society 
as a person of distinguished ability and position. In addi- 
tion to thése things, good breeding and thorough culture 
had prepared him for appearing to the best advantage 
among any class of people. 

He was always characterized by the most unaffected 
simplicity both in private and public life. He was one 
of the most approachable of men. All classes of people 
could readily feel at home in his presence. Because he 
was as simple as a child, children were attracted to him; 
and he was always interested in them. His simplicity, 
however, never detracted from the dignity of his char- 
acter. He combined lofty dignity and childlike simplicity 
as but few men do. He was a man of thorough learning, 
though he never made a public show of it, but rather em- 
ployed his profound scholarship to make things that are 
difficult of apprehension plain to the most unlettered 
minds. This trait characterized him both as a preacher 
and writer. He could say more to the point in few and 
simple words on subjects of a profound and complex char- 
acter than most preachers and writers could express in 
twice the amount of time or space. His style was always 
a model of simplicity, lucidity, directness, dignity, and 
force. 

His Christian experience and character have been por- 
trayed, so far as the limits of this work would allow, in 
the accounts of his early and unpleasant experiences con- 
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nected with his relation to the Genesee Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Suffice it to say here that it 
was not favorable birth, good breeding, thorough educa- 
tional equipment, nor the advantages of culture, which 
made him the man he was in his generation, but rather all 
of these things brought into subservience to the cause of 
Jesus Christ by a thorough experience of the converting, 
sanctifying and refining grace of God. He could ever 
adopt the language of St. Paul, “By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” 

As an administrative officer he was wise. He was also 
conservative, in the better sense of the term; skilled in 
managing deliberative bodies; a good parliamentarian, 
though not always heeding the lesser technicalities when to 
do so would be to obstruct business; and generally mani- 
festing the patient and forbearing spirit of his Lord. 

Benjamin Titus Roberts was certainly one of the most 
humble, kind, and forgiving men the world ever saw. It 
was sometimes said, “To oppose him was to make him your 
friend.” And yet he was a man of most decided convic- 
tions, and always of the courage to avow and defend them. 
Like many of the ancient prophets he lived a generation 
or more in advance of his contemporaries; and this begot 
convictions in his mind with which those who esteemed 
him highly could not always agree. He was once heard to 
say, “I have seldom been in a majority.” Men were often 
unable to commit themselves to his views simply because 
they failed to see as far as he saw. But he was always 
ready to take his position, even though he had to take it 
alone; and, haying taken it, to 

“Stand as an iron pillar strong, 
And steadfast as a wall of brass.” 


He was evidently born for leadership ; and he magnified 
his office as leader of the people of God by displaying the 
qualities requisite to such a calling as fully, perhaps, as 
any man of modern times, and with as few mistakes and 
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failings to obscure the brilliancy of the record. When 
General Superintendent B. T. Roberts died ‘a prince and 
a great man in Israel” fell; and it was not strange that 
the first session of the General Conference following his 
decease should have been saddened by so serious a de- 
nominational bereavement.* 


*Perhaps it should be said here that, in arranging to celebrate the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1910, 
referred to in Volume l1., page 115, the Genesee Conference of the Free Methodist 
Church was requested to send a fraternal delegate. This was the first time in 
its history of fifty years that such a courtesy had ever been received by the Free 
Methodist Church from that body. In response to that invitation the Rev. 
Benson Howard Roberts, son of the Rey. Benjamin Titus Roberts, was sent to 
represent the Genesee Conference of the Free Methodist Church. He was very 
cordially received and courteously treated. The day before his arrival the 
Conference voted unanimously to restore the parchments of the late Rey. Ben- 
jamin Titus Roberts, his father, which had been taken from him when he was 
expelled over fifty years previous. The fraternal address was dignified, scholarly, 
eloquent and fearless, yet withal a gentlemanly and convincing justification of 
the position of his father and others who had been expelled in 1858 and 1859. At 
the close of the address the members of the Conference were generally bathed 
in tears, and numerous old-time responses of Amen and Hallelujah were heard. 
The motion to restore the parchments of Benjamin Titus Roberts followed the 
reading of a sketch of the Conference history by the Rey. Ray Allen, the 
Secretary, the day before the fraternal address was delivered, and included also 
the restoration of parchments of the other preachers expelled during the Genesee 
Conference troubles of the same period. It is said that the yote to restore them 
all was unanimous, and was attended by a general demonstration of approval. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE—CONTINUED 


The tenth quadrennial session of the General Con- 
ference was held in the old Waverly Theatre building, on 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Lllinois, October 12-26, 
1898. This was during the time that the Joint Peace Com- 
mission, representing the United States Government and 
the Government of Spain, was in session in Paris, with a 
view to arranging terms of settlement between the two Gov- 
ernments of the difficulties which had led to the Spanish- 
American war. 

Early in the session T. B. Arnold presented a Memo- 
rial from the Illinois Conference to the effect that suitable 
resolutions should be prepared to present to the Honorable 
William McKinley, President of the United States, em- 
bodying the views of the Conference as to what should be 
demanded of Spain regarding the Philippine Islands as a 
condition of peace. The Memorial was received and re- 
ferred to a committee of seven to be appointed by the 
Chair. W. A. Sellew, J. S. MacGeary, E. C. Shipley, W. T. 
Hogue, H. D. F. Gaffin, W. H. Clark and O. P. Ray were 
appointed a Committee to draft the proposed paper. 

After several days of deliberation the Committee pre- 
sented a paper for the consideration of the Conference. 
After a somewhat lengthy preamble, reciting the fact that 
the leading question before the Joint Peace Commission 
was whether, as a condition of settlement between the 
United States and Spain, the latter should cede the whole 
or only a part of that group of Islands in the Pacific Ocean 
known as the Philippine Islands, and formerly tributary 
to Spain, to the United States; further stating it to be the 
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belief of the Conference that the signs of the times indi- 
cated that Divine Providence had opened up to the United 
States new opportunities, and placed upon our Govern- 
ment grave responsibilities, respecting securing to the 
long tyrannized people of these Islands a better civiliza- 
tion, a higher degree of political liberty, improved indus- 
trial, educational, social, and economic conditions, with 
corresponding moral and religious improvement; and also 
expressing the belief that the Sovereign of all nations was 
about to impose upon the people of the United States “a 
wider task in the evolution of human destinies on earth,” 
the refusal of which would be disloyalty to Him who im- 
posed this task upon us, and also a breach of that philan- 
thropie spirit which becomes a Christian nation; and final- 
ly recognizing that the President of the United States was 
chiefly responsible for directing the policy of the Govern- 
ment relative to the disposition of the Philippine Islands; 
the paper contained the following: 

Resolwed, That we respectfully memorialize his Excellency, 
President William McKinley, to the effect that, so far as it can 
be done consistently with justice and honor, he exercise his office 
and influence to secure the cession of the entire group of the 
Philippine Islands to the United States, not for the sake and glory 
of conquest or territorial expansion, but in the interest of securing 
to them the advantages of civil and religious freedom, and a place 


in the ranks of those civilized peoples who lead in the march of 
human progress. 


This was the first time any action had been taken by 
any official body in the United States recommending the 
making of such a demand as a condition of settlement in 
the peace negotiations then pending. It was a bold propo- 
sition, but it was adopted, by a vote of eighty-two to 
twenty, by the Conference. 

President McKinley was in Chicago at the time, and 
the Conference also voted that, provided an audience 
could be arranged for with him, the Memorial should be 
presented to him in person. The audience was properly 
arranged for, and the following persons were elected as a 
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committee to bear the Memorial to the President: E. P. 
Hart, W. T. Hogue, F. H. Ashcraft, T. B. Arnold, O. P. 
Ray, B. H. Roberts, J. E. Coleman. The Memorial was 
elegantly engrossed, and was duly presented to President 
McKinley at the Union League Club, Chicago, at the time 
appointed. The President responded briefly and appro- 
priately, and requested that the paper should be forwarded 
to him at Washington, D. C. Later he also sent a written 
acknowledgment of its receipt to Bishop Hart. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean published the entire paper, 
and gaye it nearly a column of favorable editorial notice 
besides. The editor called attention to the fact that it 
was the most radical demand that had been made respect- 
ing the Philippine question, and declared it would make 
an appropriate plank in the platform of any political 
party. Bold and radical as the proposition was, however, 
it demanded nothing more than was finally required by 
the President as a condition of settling the Philippine 
question. 

A paper was presented asking that the Free Methodist 
Church be represented in the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference to be held in London in 1901. The paper was re- 
ceived, and B. H. Roberts was elected as delegate to that 
body. Wilson T. Hogue was elected as reserve delegate. 

A provision was made at this session, by recommenda- 
tion of the General Missionary Board, whereby three mem- 
bers of said Board should thereafter be women elected by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

At the fifteenth sitting the election of General Con- 
ference officials was taken up. The Conference had pre- 
viously adopted the report of the Committee on Superin- 
tendency, one part of which provided for the election of 
four General Superintendents. The election of General 
Superintendents was made the first order of business. E. 
P. Hart, B. R. Jones, and G. W. Coleman were reélected, 
and W. A. Sellew was elected as the fourth man. W. G. 
Hanmer was also elected General Conference Evangelist. 
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Wilson T. Hogue was reélected editor of the Free Meth- 
odist, and 8. K. J. Chesbrough was reélected denomina- 
tional Publishing Agent. W. B. Rose was also elected As- 
sistant Publishing Agent. 

J. G. Terrill, Missionary Secretary, had died during the 
quadrennium. In the election of a man to fill this office 
B. Winget received 97 out of 111 votes, and was declared 
elected. S. K. J. Chesbrough was also elected Treasurer 
of the General Missionary Board. 

A few words seem to be in place here regarding the 
character of Mr. Terrill, for whom the Conference 
mourned, also as to his part in the making of Free Meth- 
odism. The -author quotes the following from his own 
editorial in the Free Methodist of May 1, 1895, about a 
week after Mr. Terrill’s death, as appropriate here: 


The Rev. J. G. Terrill was in many respects an extraordinary 
man. Nature endowed him with a splendid and robust physique. 
His physical power of endurance was marvelous. Few men could 
undergo such long strains of physical exertion and excitement as 
he and not become unnerved or exhausted. As a revivalist, camp- 
meeting worker, District Chairman, temperance lecturer, and, in 
his office as Missionary Secretary, there seemed to be no limit 
to either his capacity or disposition for work. 

He was also endowed with remarkable qualities of mind. His 
clear, quick and comprehensive grasp of every subject which pre- 
sented itself for consideration enabled him to keep abreast of the 
times in ability to speak or write intelligently on all the more im- 
portant problems of the age. The fidelity and accuraey of his 
memory enabled him to recall with great precision anything and 
everything he had ever read, as occasion demanded. His power 
of analysis and penetration enabled him to look deeply and thor- 
oughly into whatever engaged his study. His logical acuteness and 
power gave him a masterful ability in debate, enabling him with 
remarkable facility to expose fallacy, refute error and defend 
truth. 

The versatility of his talents was also exceptional. Hence the 
skill with which he could preach, teach, conduct revivals, conven- 
tions, institutes, camp-meetings, or turn to practical architec- 
ture, compose and teach music, write books, edit papers, legislate 
for the Church, interpret ecclesiastical law, plead in Church liti- 
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gations, and achieve the remarkable success which characterized 
his labors as Missionary Secretary the last four years. Few men 
excelled him in pulpit power, when he was at his best for pulpit 
work. His style was clear, simple, vigorous and convincing, ac- 
companied with much pathos, and at times with flights of thrilling 
eloquence. All these mental qualities, united to a genial disposi- 
tion, and accompanied with an extensive fund of general and 
particular information, made him an interesting man either in or 
out of the pulpit. 

The true beauty and power of his character, however, were 
the spiritual excellencies which he exemplified. “He was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and faith.” He professed, enjoyed, 
preached and lived the experience of entire sanctification. 

He identified himself with Free Methodism at its origin, and 
has been one of the most active and influential leaders in its whole 
history. I think he attended every session of the General Confer- 
ence, and he was several times a member. In every position he 
was the same sweet-spirited, humble, earnest and devoted man of 
God. The death of such a man is not only a sore bereavement but, 
according to human judgment, a great calamity to the Church. 

As a writer Brother Terrill possessed rare ability. His “Life 
of Dr. Redfield” alone is ample proof of this. His “Talks to Sun- 
day-school Teachers” has received strongest testimonials from 
very prominent men. Besides these works he was the author of 
“A History of the Saint Charles Camp-meeting,’ and of the 
“Metrical Hymn and Tune Book,” now in use among our people. 
The work on which his heart was set, however, and which would 
have been finished during the last seven years, had not the Church 
called him to the Secretaryship of the General Missionary Board, 
was a “History of the Free Methodist Church.” * * #* 

Brother Terrill was not without the imperfections which belong 
to our humanity, but those who knew him best will agree that the 
imperfections of his character were infirmities and not sins. He 
was guileless, loving and lovable, and multitudes will ever bear 
tribute to his memory and worth. 


Another effort was made at this session to have the 
General Conference order the word Bishop substituted for 
General Superintendent throughout the Discipline; but it 
failed to meet the approval of the body. The renewal 
of the effort, however, though it failed, showed that the 
sentiment in its favor was still alive and progressing. 

During the previous quadrennium the Publishing 
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House had purchased the entire series of Sunday-school 
papers and Lesson Helps formerly owned and published 
by T. B. Arnold. Mrs. Emma L. Hogue had edited the 
Sunday-school papers for about two years, for the pub- 
lisher, and W. T. Hogue, Editor of the Free Methodist, 
had edited the Lesson Quarterlies since their purchase, 
which was at a later date than the purchase of the Sunday- 
school papers. At this session it was decided to elect an 
Editor of the Sunday-school Literature, and W. B. Olm- 
stead, an able and energetic young man, was chosen to 
that position. 

Among the changes made in the Discipline at this ses- 
sion one provided for a change as to the time of holding 
the quadrennial sessions, so that instead of being “the 
second Wednesday of October, 1882, at St. Charles, Illi- 
nois, and once in four years thereafter at such places as 
it may designate,” it should read, “the second Wednesday 
in June, 1903,” ete. 

Another change provided that the Executive Commit- 
tee should have power to decide all questions of law re- 
ferred to it in the intervals of the General Conference ses- 
sions. 

The time limit on pastorates was extended from two to 
three years, without any restriction attached. Provision 
was also made for the organization of Sunday-school 
Boards, to meet once a month; and the duties of these 
Boards were quite specifically presented. 

A new chapter was inserted on Church Property, which 
is too long for insertion here, but which was designed to 
bring the management of Church property, and the pur- 
chase and sale of such property, as also all other matters 
connected with these interests, upon a more business-like 
basis. 

The following was added as a new paragraph regard- 
ing Church membership: 

In case a member who has been expelled from the Church shall 
afterwards be proven innocent of the charge upon which he was 
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expelled, he may be restored to full membership in the Church by 
vote of the society from which he was expelled. 


B. Winget, Missionary Secretary, and J. S. MacGeary 
were elected delegates to the Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference to be held in New York City in 1900. 

Measures were adopted to provide for a Central Com- 
mittee to formulate a uniform system of examinations for 
preachers, and to prepare a series of questions on the 
various works in the Courses of Study, for use in the An- 
nual Conferences. Benson H. Roberts, Duane C. Johnson, 
John S$. MacGeary, William B. Olmstead, and J. Emory 
Coleman were appointed as such Committee. This was 
the beginning of the Church’s system of uniform exam- 
inations. 

The General Conference held its eleventh session at the 
Free Methodist Church in Greenville, Illinois, June 10-24, 
1903. Besides the four General Superintendents there 
were 121 delegates in attendance, making a total of 125 in 
all, sixty-six of whom were ministers, and fifty-nine lay- 
men. 

Another effort was made at this session to have the 
name General Superintendent changed to Bishop through- 
out the Discipline. The Committee on Revision of the 
Discipline, to which the proposed amendment was re- 
ferred, reported that it was rejected by the Committee, 
though not by a two-thirds vote. This opened the way for 
the question to be discussed by the Conference. The dis- 
cussion was spirited and warm, though generally in a good 
spirit. It was finally decided to take the vote by yeas and 
nays. The vote resulted as follows: Yeas—ministerial, 
25; lay, 13; total, 38; nays—ministerial, 38; lay, 41; total, 
79. The vote failed, therefore, by 38 for to 79 against. 

On recommendation of the Committee on General Su- 
perintendency it was decided to have the same number of 
General Superintendents for the next quadrennium as had 
served the last quadrennium. On the first ballot E. P. 
Hart, B. R. Jones, and W. A. Sellew were each reélected, 
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and Wilson T. Hogue was elected in place of G. W. Cole- 
man, who retired because of age. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote for Editor of 
the Church paper, and on the fifth ballot Charles B. Ebey 
was elected. S. K. J. Chesbrough was again elected de- 
nominational Publishing Agent, and W. B. Rose as As- 
sistant Publishing Agent. 

The vote for Missionary Secretary resulted in the 
reélection of B. Winget, he receiving 107 out of a total of 
117 votes. 

It was decided at this session to elect two General 
Conference Evangelists. W.G. Hanmer was reélected, and 
C. W. Stamp, then of the Colorado Conference, was chosen 
as the second man for the office. 

The Conference decided that the Sunday-school Editor 
should also be the Sunday-school Secretary. W. B. Olm- 
stead was elected to the dual office by 104 out of 109 
votes. 

S. K. J. Chesbrough was again elected Treasurer of the 
General Missionary Board. 

The Committee on memoirs presented very appropriate 
obituaries of G. Harry Agnew, a pioneer missionary of 
the denomination in South Africa for eighteen years, and 
who was to have returned to America in time to attend the 
General Conference, but who was seized with hematuria 
fever while preparing for the journey, and in a few days 
was summoned to his heavenly home; of John Burg, one 
of the stanchest laymen of the Iowa Conference, a man 
who conducted extensive business enterprises in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and who represented his Conference as delegate 
to the General Conference of 1890, but who died during 
the quadrennium ; of Timothy Ressiguie, an influential lay- 
man of the North Michigan Conference, who was also a 
delegate to the last session of the General Conference, 
and had died in great triumph since then; and of ©. E. 
Begel, M. D., of the Michigan Conference, another member 
of the General Conference of 1890, a good and holy man, 
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who had been stricken down suddenly in the prime of life 
since the last session. 

A new chapter of much importance was inserted in 
the Discipline on Missions, with a view to harmonizing it 
more fully with the Charter of the Missionary Board. 
Many other changes were also made in the Discipline, but 
which for the most part were of minor importance. 

Fhe General Conference convened for its twelfth ses- 
sion in the Free Methodist Church at Greenville, Illinois, 
on Wednesday, June 12, 1907, and adjourned finally on 
June the 28th. This session was composed of sixty-five 
ministers and fifty-five laymen. The Rey. Mendal B. Miller 
was elected Secretary. 

The Pastoral Address, read by Wilson T. Hogue, was 
ordered published in the Free Methodist, and also in 
pamphlet form. 

A message was received at this Conference from Mrs. 
E. L. Roberts, widow of General Superintendent B. T. 
Roberts, showing her great interest in the work in which 
she had for so many years been a most devoted and heroic 
supporter of her husband. The Conference appointed 
Wilson T. Hogue a special committee to send her a letter 
of greetings in response. The letter of greeting was pre- 
pared, and approved by the Conference by a rising vote, 
after which 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,” 


was sung and the letter sent on its way. 
Superintendents W. T. Hogue, B. R. Jones and W. A. 
Sellew were also appointed a committee to prepare a letter 
of greetings from the Conference to ex-General Superin- 
tendent G. W. Coleman. The letter was prepared and ap- 
proved by the Conference amid manifestations of deep feel- 
ing, after which it was forwarded to its destination. 
Inasmuch as the Rey. J. W. Dake, one of the men who 
served prominently in the early building up of Free Meth- 
odism in Illinois and Iowa, and who had repeatedly repre- 
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sented his Annual Conferences in the General Conference, 
had died during the quadrennium, the Conference in- 
structed the Committee on Memoirs to include Mr. Dake 
in their report. They did so, paying a very fitting tribute 
to his memory. 

The agitation of the question regarding the substitu- 
tion of the title Bishop for General Superintendent 
throughout the Discipline came up again at this session, 
and consumed considerable time, with the result, that on 
a yea and nay vote, the proposed change was carried by 
83 yeas to 40 nays. 

The four General Superintendents were all reélected 
for another quadrennium; J. T. Logan was elected Editor 
of the Free Methodist ; W. B. Olmstead was elected Editor 
of the Sunday-school Literature and Sunday-school Secre- 
tary and Evangelist, but at a later session he resigned. 
The Committee on Sunday-schools then recommended the 
election of a Sunday-school Secretary and Evangelist, and 
also an Editor of the Sunday-school Literature. The 
recommendation was adopted, and W. B. Olmstead was 
elected Sunday-school Secretary and Evangelist, and 
David S. Warner was elected Sunday-school Editor. C. W. 
Stamp was reélected as General Conference Evangelist, 
and 8. K. Wheatlake was chosen to the same office. C. B. 
Ebey was elected as General Conference Evangelist for 
the Southern Fields. Mr. Ebey subsequently resigned the 
position. The resignation was accepted, and J. H. Flower, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, was elected in his stead. B. Winget 
was reélected Missionary Secretary. 

Before the vote was taken for Publishing Agent S. K. 
J. Chesbrough, who had filled that position with great 
credit and aceeptability for about nineteen years, and 
was now past eighty years of age, arose and requested that 
he be no longer considered as a candidate for the office. 
The Conference then proceeded to ballot for Publishing 
Agent, and W. B. Rose, who had been serving as Assistant 
Publishing Agent, was elected to the position. 
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Although the Conference recognized the wisdom of Mr. 
Chesbrough’s decision not to allow himself again to be a 
candidate for Publishing Agent, and bowed to it as to the 
inevitabie, nevertheless his action took deep hold upon all, 
who could but sorrow that the time had come when such 
action on his part was necessary. Knowing that he had 
predetermined upon this course, arrangements had been 
made to present him with a Loving Cup of unique design 
when the time should come for him publicly to announce 
his decision, the same being presented as a token of respect 
and affection, not only of the members of the General Con- 
ference, but of the Free Methodist people generally, for 
this venerable man, and in testimonial of his valuable 
services in behalf of the Free Methodist Church for so 
many years. He responded most appropriately, after 
which his excellent and devoted wife was called forward, 
introduced to the Conference and asked to speak, which 
she did, to the enjoyment of all. 

Formerly the Publishing Agent had been treasurer, 
not only of the Publishing House funds, but also of all the 
various Church funds. The growth of the work, however, 
had caused such an increased amount of bookkeeping in 
the joint treasurership of the various funds, that it was 
decided wise to separate the keeping of the Church funds 
from those of the Publishing House, and place them in 
charge of a special treasurer. 8S. K. J. Chesbrough was 
elected Treasurer of the general Church funds, and the 
Executive Committee was authorized, in case he should 
have to vacate the office by sickness or death, to fill the 
vacancy. 

A number of changes were ordered by the Conference 
in that part of the Discipline which had been prepared in 
the Zulu language for use in the South Africa Mission Con- 
ference, with a view to better adapting the Discipline to 
the necessities of the work among the native members of 
the Free Methodist Church in Africa. The more important 
of these had to do with an effort to reform some of the 
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heathen customs connected with marriage, and a detailed 
account of them is scarcely needed here. 

Although the question of ordaining women was settled 
negatively in the session of 1894, the friends of the cause 
had not ceased to do what was in their power to secure 
to woman an enlarged freedom for the exercise of her 
abilities in ministerial directions in the Free Methodist 
Church. Accordingly at this session the following pro- 
posed amendment to the chapter of the Discipline on 
“Evangelists,” was adopted: 

When women evangelists have been licensed by the Annual Con- 
ference, and‘ have served two successive years under appointment 
as pastors, they may, upon recommendation of the Quarterly Con- 
ference of which they are members, and at the option of the Annual 
Conference, have a voice and vote in the Annual Conference; and 
in the transaction of Conference business they shall be counted 


with the preachers. This relation shall continue only while they 
receive appointments as pastors. 


As recommended in the Pastoral Address, the session 
also legislated in favor of establishing an order of Deacon- 
esses, and ordered the insertion of a Chapter on that sub- 
ject in the Discipline. 

Provision was also made for a thorough revision of the 
Free Methodist Hymn Book, with the hymns to be set to 
appropriate music. The election of the persons to serve 
on the Committee on Revision, as also certain other of 
the details of the work, was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee, the General Conference having passed some general 
rules to be observed in the work of revision. 

Steps were also taken looking toward the cultivation 
of closer relations between the Free Methodist and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Churches, as the following action, 
passed in connection with the election of a fraternal dele- 
gate to the General Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection (Church), will show. Bishop B. R. Jones was 
chosen as fraternal delegate, and it was 


Resolved, That we also authorize and instruct our Executive 
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Committee to appoint a committee of five to confer with a like 
committee from the Wesleyan body on the matter of a closer affilia- 
tion of the two denominations in their work. 


The committees were appointed from the two bodies, 
and met several times during the following quadrennium. 
The meetings were very fraternal, and in the most friendly 
way all questions were freely discussed bearing upon the 
subject of federation, and possible union in the more re- 
mote future. At the next session of the General Confer- 
ences of the two denominations the same committees were 
reappointed ; but partly owing to the illness and death of 
A. T. Jennings, Chairman of the Wesleyan committee, and 
protracted illness of W. T. Hogue, a prominent member of 
the committee from the Free Methodist Church, and partly 
for other reasons, further action was postponed. 

Action was also taken toward arranging for a de 
nominational celebration of the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the organization of the Free Methodist Church, 
which would occur before the time of the next quadrennial 
session. Wilson T. Hogue was appointed to preach the 
semi-centennial sermon before the next session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and Bishop B. R. Jones chosen as alter- 
nate in case of Bishop Hogue’s inability for any reason to 
meet the requirement. 

The General Conference convened for its thirteenth 
quadrennial session in the building of the Chicago Evan- 
gelistic Institute, Chicago, Illinois, June 14, 1911, and con- 
tinued its business seventeen days. It was composed of 
seventy ministers and sixty-three laymen. M. B. Miller 
was chosen as Secretary. Twenty-one sittings were held. 

It having been only about nine months since the Free 
Methodist Church had passed the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of its birth, it was arranged that the religious 
service on the first Sabbath morning should be a Semi- 
Centennial service. In accordance with the action of the 
previous General Conference the sermon of the occasion 
was preached by Bishop Wilson T. Hogue. Two texts were 
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chosen—1 Samuel 6:12, and Exodus 14, 15—which led 
to the announcement of “Retrospect and Prospect” as the 
theme. It was certainly a memorable day in the annals of 
Free Methodism. The Semi-Centennial Sermon was or- 
dered published in the General Conference Daily, and also 
in pamphlet form for general distribution. 

The question of ordaining women again came to the 
front at this session. Encouraged by the gain made at the 
last session, the friends of the movement were decidedly 
alert to secure for the women every advantage that could 
be secured constitutionally. The question was discussed, 
and very warmly discussed, in the Committee on Revision, 
and by that body was reported as having been rejected, 
but not by a two-thirds vote. This permitted the question 
to come before the Conference for its action. After various 
motions and amendments relative to the question had been 
made and discussed, Bishop Sellew offered the following: 


Resolwed, That whenever any Annual Conference shall be satis- 
fied that any woman is called of God to preach the Gospel, that 
Annual Conference may be permitted to receive her on trial and 
into full connection, and ordain her a Deacon, all the above on 
the same conditions as we receive men into the same relations, pro- 
vided always that this ordination of women shall not be considered 
as a step toward ordination as Elder, 


Considerable discussion followed the presentation of 
this resolution, and all reasonable efforts were made to 
defeat it. It was thought by many to have been too crude 
to be enacted into legislation by the General Conference, 
even admitting the desirability of some kind of legislation 
in that direction. But in spite of all its opposers could do 
to defeat the measure, it was carried through to victory, 
and so became the law of the Church. 

Another question that occasioned much lively discus- 
sion was introduced, namely, that of the effort to deprive 
the Bishops of the right of membership in the General 
Conference. The subject had previously been agitated to 
some extent in the Free Methodist. A paper proposing 
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so to amend the Discipline as to deny them the right of 
membership in the body was introduced into the Confer- 
ence, and referred to the Committee on Revision, and the 
Committee finally reported in favor of the proposal. An 
amendment to the report of the Committee to the effect 
that the Discipline remain as it is, was then offered. The 
discussion lasted for a considerable time, after which it 
was moved and carried to take the vote on the questions 
by yeas and nays. The vote on the substitute resulted 
as follows: Yeas—ministerial, 47; lay, 45; total, 92. Nays 
—ministerial, 18; lay, 14; total, 32. The result of this 
vote was that of leaving the Discipline unchanged on this 
subject, by a total of 92 for to 32 against it. 

During the quadrennium Bishop E. P. Hart had felt 
it necessary to resign as Bishop, because of the increasing 
infirmities of age. He tendered his resignation to the 
Executive Committee, and that body instead of accepting 
it, consented to his retirement, and proceeded, according 
to the Discipline, to elect another in his stead. William 
Pearce, of the Genesee Conference, was elected. The Gen- 
eral Conference accepted the Bishop’s resignation, testify- 
ing their great sorrow at the occasion that made such 
action on his part seem necessary. The Committee on Su- 
perintendency reported in favor of the election of four 
Bishops. The Conference adopted the report, and pro- 
ceeded to their election. Burton R. Jones, Walter A. Sel- 
lew, Wilson T. Hogue, and William Pearce were all re- 
elected. 

B. Winget was reélected as Missionary Secretary, J. T. 
Logan as Editor of the Free Methodist, W. B. Rose as 
Publishing Agent, D. 8S. Warner as Editor of the Sunday- 
school Literature, W. B. Olmstead as Sunday-school Secre- 
tary and Evangelist. Thomas Sully, who had been elected 
as Treasurer of the Church funds by the Executive Com- 
mittee during the quadrennium, on account of Mr. Ches- 
brough’s enforced resignation because of age and feeble- 
ness, was also reélected. S. K. Wheatlake and C. W. Stamp 
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were reélected as General Conference Evangelists, and A. 
D. Zahniser, of the Pittsburgh Conference, was newly 
elected to that office. The Conference left it to the Bishops, 
at some later date, to elect a General Conference Evan- 
gelist for the South. In the following autumn they elected 
Edward M. Sandys, of the New York Conference, to the 
position. At the end of one year Mr. Sandys, for what 
were considered good and sufficient reasons, resigned the 
position, and B. W. Huckabee, of Campbell, Texas, was 
elected thereto in his stead. 

The Conference appointed the Bishops and the Editor 
of the Free Methodist a Committee, of whom Bishop W. T. 
Hogue should be chairman, to draft a Church Constitution, 
which should embrace all the fundamental laws of the 
Free Methodist Church, and submit the same to the next 
session of the General Conference. 

During the quadrennium ex-Bishop Coleman, two min- 
isterial members of the last General Conference—the Rey. 
C. L. Lambertson, of the North Michigan Conference, and 
the Rey. C. B. Ebey, of the Southern California Confer- 
ence, and Editor of the Free Methodist from June, 1903, 
to June, 1907—and also the Rey. 8. K. J. Chesbrough, a 
member of the Genesee Conference since the very early 
days of Free Methodism, and who for the last nearly 
nineteen years of his effective service filled the office of de- 
nominational Publishing Agent, had been called to their 
reward on high. On recommendation of the Committee 
on Memoirs, a memorial service was ordered to be held for 
these brethren, J. O’Regan, Chairman of the Committee, 
to preside. Such a service was held on Thursday after- 
noon, June 29, at which memorial sketches of the de- 
ceased were read, and interesting addresses were made by 
various members of the Conference who had intimately 
known the departed ones. 

A new chapter was ordered placed in the Discipline, 
entitled, “Charities and Benevolences,” to take the place 
of the chapter entitled, “Charitable Institutions.” An- 
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other change of Discipline enacted forbade the President 
of any Annual Conference to sit on a Committee on Min- 
isterial Relations. <A still further change made provision 
whereby 

In all cases brought to trial in the Church, either the plaintiff 
or the defendant may request a change of venue, and present in 
writing the reasons for such request; and if the presiding officer 
shall, after duly considering the grounds upon which such request 
is made, be convinced that conditions and circumstances are such 
as to render a fair and impartial trial out of the question in the 
Conference or other body before which the action has been com- 
menced, he may order the change of venue requested, and decide as 
to the Conference or other body before which the case shall be tried. 


The Conference decided, after much deliberation in 
the Committee on Missions, and also by the Conference 
itself, in favor of the election of a Missionary Bishop, 
whose jurisdiction should include both India and Africa. 
This was an entirely new departure in the history of Free 
Methodism. When the time came for the election J. S. 
MacGeary, of the Oil City Conference, received seventy 
out of ninety-nine ballots, and was declared elected. 

When Bishop E. P. Hart’s resignation came before the 
Conference and was accepted, as heretofore noted, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the esteem in which he was held by the Church at large, 
and of the regrets of the Conference that his physical con- 
dition had necessitated such action on his part. That Com- 
mittee’s report was presented as the last item of business 
in the session and unanimously adopted. It read as fol- 
lows: 


Wuereas, The voluntary retirement of our esteemed father in 
Tsrael, Bishop Edward P. Hart, has been deemed by him necessary 
because of age and growing infirmities during the past quadren- 
nium; and, 

Wuereas, This noble man has served God and the Free Meth- 
odist Church with great faithfulness and with a high degree of 
acceptability for many years; and, 

Wuereas, His estimable wife, Martha B. Hart, has been asso- 
ciated with him during the years of his General Superintendency 
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in travels and labors, contributing very largely to the welfare of 
our Zion; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deplore the fact that he has felt compelled 
to retire from the active service, but bow in humble submission to 
the providence of God in this matter. 

Resolved, That we can not fully express the high appreciation 
in which our venerable father in Israel is held by us and by the 
Chureh at large, both because of his loftiness of character and 
great efficiency in service. 

Resolved, That we will ever bear him and his estimable wife 
on our hearts before a throne of grace, beseeching our heavenly 
Father to grant them abundance of peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, to crown the closing years of their lives. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves and our constituency hence- 
forth to follow the godly admonitions they have given us during 
the many years of their service among us. 

Resolved, That this preamble and resolutions be engrossed on 
the record of the General Conference, and that a copy thereof be 
furnished to the Free Methodist for publication, and a copy be 
forwarded to Bishop and Mrs. Hart. 


It seems fitting that a little further mention should be 
made in this place respecting the lives and labors of the 
brethren who had died during the quadrennium. The 
first of the four to fall was ex-Superintendent Coleman. 

George W. Coleman was born in 1830, and died July 3, 
1907. He had a very clear conversion in early manhood, 
and some months later sought and obtained entire sancti- 
fication. Ever after the reception of the latter experience 
“Holiness unto the Lord” was his constant theme. In 
1853 he was married to Miss Jane Brush. Seven children 
were born to them, of whom three still survive. 

In 1863 Mr. Coleman united with the Genesee Confer- 
ence of the Free Methodist Church, of which he remained 
a member until his death. For twenty-three years he did 
the work of an itinerant preacher under the direction of 
his Conference, serving various appointments, among 
which were the most responsible ones within the Confer- 
ence bounds. He also served a number of years as District 
Chairman. 

In 1886 the General Conference elected him as General 
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Superintendent, which office he continued to hold, by re- 
election, until 1903. Then, on account of age and infirmi- 
ties he voluntarily retired. His first wife, the mother of 
his children, was a tireless co-worker for the salvation of 
souls until her death in November, 1897. They had jour- 
neyed together forty-four years. On November 25, 1898, | 
Mr. Coleman was again married, choosing as the partner 
of his remaining life and labors, Mrs. Laura J. Warren, 
who traveled with him so long as he continued in the Su- 
perintendency, and tenderly cared for him after his re- 
tirement from public service until his death. She still 
lives to mourn his departure. 

George W. Coleman was a man of great integrity and 
firmness of character, a preacher of the strong things of 
God’s kingdom, a stanch defender of the orthodox truths 
of the Gospel, and a man who, in all his ministrations, 
faithfully insisted upon believers having a definite ex- 
perience in the things of God. He rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him. 

Charles Bond Ebey was born near Ripley, Illinois, 
May 16, 1847, and died suddenly, of heart disease, at Her- 
mon, California, June 17, 1908. Although he had been 
troubled for some years with a weak heart, he had been as 
well as usual until shortly before the end came, when he 
spoke several times of having what he had never ex- 
perienced before, “a pain in his lungs,” as he called it. 
He had been away on business, and in company with his 
wife was on his way home. After leaving the car line 
they had half a mile or more to walk. On the way he was 
stricken with paralysis of the heart. Medical aid was 
summoned, and all was done for him that could be done; 
but after an hour and a half of intense suffering he passed 
away without even a message of farewell to those around 
him. 

Some time previous to the Civil War he was soundly 
converted to God. In the last year of the war he enlisted 
as a soldier, while yet a boy of eighteen years, being the 
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fifth brother of the family to enter the service of the Union 
army. While in the army he lost the grace of God out of 
his heart. In 1866 he was married to Miss Martha Gos- 
nell, at Greenfield, Llinois, who is still living. In 1868 he 
was reclaimed and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Two years later he sought and obtained the ex- 
perience of sanctification, and with this experience came 
the conviction that God wanted him for the work of the 
Christian ministry. Through receiving a copy of the Free 
Methodist as a gift he became interested in the Free Meth- 
odist Church, and on February 12, 1872, in company with 
his brother, L. C. Ebey, he united with that denomination. 

Mr. Ebey joined the Illinois Conference on probation 
at St. Charles, in the autumn of 1875, and was appointed 
to Lebanon, Illinois, a circuit of six appointments, as 
junior preacher, W. F. Manley being his colleague. He 
served important appointments in the Illinois Conference 
for thirteen years, and always with success. He also 
served as Secretary of the General Missionary Board from 
1882 to 1890. He was of an evangelistic turn in his 
preaching; and, after going to California on account of 
his wife’s health in 1888, he was chiefly instrumental in 
raising up what are now the principal societies in the 
Southern California Conference. He also took the initia- 
tive and largely directed the enterprise of founding the 
Los Angeles Free Methodist Seminary. He was a mem- 
ber of all the General Conferences from 1872 to 1907, in- 
clusive, except that of 1890. 

The General Conference of 1903 elected Mr. Ebey 
Editor of the Free Methodist, which position he continued 
to fill during the quadrennium. His election at that time 
came as a total surprise to him; but he made arrangements 
with his predecessor to continue attending to the details 
of the editorial work for three months, after which he 
got matters so arranged that he left his family on the 
Pacific Coast, went to Chicago and assumed full re- 
sponsibility of the editorial office. 
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Mr. Ebey was of Holland Dutch descent. He was a 
iarge man, with a well-formed physique, and with dark hair 
and piercing black eyes. His physiognomy indicated a 
man of more or less oratorical ability. He was an inter- 
esting speaker, drawing largely by the power of his genial- 
ity and sympathy, and commanding attention also by his 
facility in illustrating the truths he sought to impress 
upon his hearers. He was a strong advocate of the ex- 
perience of holiness, and devoted his ministry largely to 
leading believers into “the fulness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ,” as well as to the work of getting sinners 
converted. He was ever in the front ranks of all true 
reforms, and was especially a strong and ardent Prohibi- 
tionist. 

One marked characteristic of him throughout his en- 
tire ministry was that wherever he went he was a man who 
brought things to pass. Men of this character are more 
rare in the Christian ministry than they should be, and 
hence the death of such a man is more than an ordinary 
loss and calamity to the Church. 

Chester Langdon Lambertson was born in Peoria Coun- 
ty, Illinois, October 20, 1851. While he was quite young 
his father died, and his mother with the rest of her family 
moved to Galva, Illinois. Soon after this young Lambert- 
son was converted and joined the Free Methodist Church. 
His early religious training in the Church was under the 
pastoral labors of such stanch and noble pioneer preach- 
ers as T. S. LaDue, J. W. Dake, and others of like spirit 
and devotion, who exercised a powerful influence over him 
for good. Mr. Lambertson felt the call to the ministry 
early in life, and sought to get what preparation he could 
for the work by attending school at Evanston, Ilinois, and 
Spring Arbor, Michigan. Later he sought to prepare him- 
self for teaching by attending the schools at Ypsilanti and 
Olivet, Michigan, after which he gave himself to the work 
of a teacher for several years. He finally became class- 
leader, local preacher, and Sunday-school superintendent. 
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In the latter office he particularly excelled, having a nat- 
ural gift for such work. 

He was married in August, 1881, to Miss Saloma Dil- 
lingham, who, with two sons, survives him. He united 
with the North Michigan Conference in 1884, and contin- 
ued actively engaged in its work until his death. He was 
“a man greatly beloved,” especially in his own Conference, 
where he was best known. He traveled a number of the 
most important circuits, was District Elder for five years, 
was for ten years Assistant Secretary and for eleven years 
the Secretary of his Conference, and was twice elected 
delegate to the General Conference. 

He was an earnest and effective preacher of the Gospel, 
declaring its most solemn truths with great tenderness 
and love. He was gifted in Scripture exposition, particu- 
larly in exposition of the truths relating to the doctrine 
and experience of entire sanctification. He served his 
generation well, and with all who knew him his memory 
is “as ointment poured forth.” 

Samuel Kennedy Jennings Chesbrough was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, March 9, 1826, and finished his 
earthly course at his home in Chicago, Illinois, October 
26, 1909. He was born of strict and devoted Methodist 
parents. His mother died before the period of his recol- 
lection. 

In 1833 the family moved to Dedham, near Boston, 
Massachusetts, and between that time and 1841 they 
moved four times, the last time settling in Randolph, New 
York. At the latter place, in 1844, Mr. Chesbrough was 
thoroughly converted, under the labors of the Rey. Calvin 
Kingsley, later a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. From that time he steadily persevered in his 
Christian course until the end. 

In June, 1844, he went to Forestville, New York, and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits for a time; but in June, 
1846, he returned to New England, where he engaged in 
railroad construction with his father, who was a con- 
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tractor for that-kind of work. On the 6th of February, 
1848, he was united in marriage to Miss Ann Eliza Mor- 
rison, with whom he lived happily for nearly sixty years, 
and who preceded him to the heavenly world by nearly two 
years. They had six children, five of whom are living, and 
are men and women of sterling integrity. One of them, 
Miss Emma, until August, 1914, had been for nearly seven- 
teen years in the employ of the Free Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 

In the Spring of 1850 Mr. Chesbrough moved on to a 
farm in Niagara County, New York, and for some years 
gave himself to agricultural pursuits. As the reader will 
reeall, he was entirely familiar with the troubles in the 
Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which resulted in the formation of the Free Methodist 
Church. He wrote the Call for the first Laymen’s Conven- 
tion, and acted as its Secretary. He little suspected at the 
time, however, that the action of that Convention was 
one link in the chain of providential events which would 
lead to the organization of a new Church, and one with 
whose history his own life should be so closely interwoven 
as it was for nearly fifty years. But he was destined to be 
prominently identified with the work of Free Methodism 
from the beginning until the time of his death. 

In September, 1873, after having for some years filled 
appointments as a Local Preacher supply, he united with 
the Genesee Conference of the Free Methodist Church, 
and gave himself to the regular work of an itinerant 
minister. He remained in the Genesee Conference to the 
end of his days. He was one of its most acceptable preach- 
ers, and one of its most efficient pastors. His preaching 
was always preéminently practical. There was a natural 
quaintness of style and facility of illustration about it 
which never failed to draw; and besides this, there was 
such a friendliness of manner toward everybody, both in 
social life and in his ministerial work, as made men, 
women and children who knew him feel that he was their 
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special friend, and drew them into close touch with him. 
He was especially given to good works, ever looking after 
the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate of all classes, and 
doing and getting others to do whatever he could for their 
relief. It hardly need be said of such a man that he was 
popular, in the sense of being beloved of the people gen- 
erally. He was an uncompromising preacher of New 
Testament righteousness, and had a way of presenting it 
which won many to flock around the standard of his Lord, 
and to take their stand by the most unpopular truths with 
integrity and firmness. 

Mr. Chesbrough filled all the more important appoint- 
ments within his Conference, and also supplied important 
charges in other Conferences, and always with a goodly 
degree of success. The last charge of which he was pastor 
was Jamestown, New York. It was while in this pastorate, 
March 21, 1887, that he was called to enter the oftice of the 
Free Methodist, then published by the Rev. T. B. Arnold, 
of Chicago, Illinois, as bookkeeper. On Mr. Arnold's 
resignation as Publishing Agent in the autumn of 188s, 
Mr. Chesbrough was elected to fill the vacancy by the Exee- 
utive Committee. He continued to serve as Publishing 
Agent, by being reélected quadrennially, until compelled 
by the infirmities of age to decline to be considered as a 
candidate for further election. This was in June, 1907, 
making the period which he served as Publishing Agent 
about nineteen years. During this period he saw the work 
enlarged from the mere publication of the Free Methodist, 
in rented quarters, until the denomination was publishing 
a list of four Sunday-school papers, of seven different les- 
son Helps, an Annual Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons, a monthly missionary paper, quite 
an extensive list of books and pamphlets, with greatly in- 
creased patronage in all these departments. 

Mr. Chesbrough was a man of excellent business 
ability, and was also the very soul of integrity and fidelity. 
Any one who knew him would almost as soon think of an 
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angel from heaven falling as to think of 8S. K. J. Ches- 
brough deviating from the strictest integrity of character, 
or proving unfaithful to any trust imposed upon him. 
While he had work to do no one could apply himself more 
closely to duty than did he. But when this task was done 
he was one of the most social of men, and an innocent and 
pleasing merriment would attend his conversation. Not- 
withstanding the dignity of his character, there was much 
of the boy about him in his leisure hours, even to his ad- 
vanced age. But his mirthfulness was never indulged to 
a degree that lessened his spirituality. He was a man who 
constantly walked with God and kept in the Spirit. 

In appearance Mr. Chesbrough was tall, slightly stoop- 
ing, thin of form and spare of feature, with thin and close- 
ly set lips, nose slightly Roman, eyes of blue, a very pro- 
fuse head of hair which, in advanced age, was beautifully 
silvered; while “the skin of his face shone’—somewhat 
like finely dressed parchment. No one would ever mistake 
him for a man of foreign birth, as his form, features, move- 
ments, voice and manner of speech were all American of 
the accentuated type. 

Few men in the whole country were as familiar with 
the Bible as was he. He began its study in childhood, and 
it was his vade mecum to the very close of life. He had 
read it through seventeen times at family worship, and 
many times more than that in his private and devotional 
reading. “He said he had attended Sunday-school seventy- 
seven years, in six different states, in forty-five different 
schools, and in five different denominations.” He was 
made a life member of the American Bible Society by the 
Wheatfield Sunday-school of Niagara County, New York, 
in 1854, and was a regular contributor to that institution 
to the end of his life. 

He was a loving husband, a tender father, a kind and 
considerate employer, a wise counsellor, a faithful friend, 
and withal a sincere and devoted follower of the Lord 
Jesus. 
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It could scarcely be otherwise than that such a man 
should approach his end with calmness and fortitude. He 
was not only ready to exchange worlds, but, so worn and 
weary was the mortal frame, and so weighted at the last 
with the infirmities of age, that he longed for the change 
to come, even as weary watchers long for the morning 
dawn. His arrangements were all made for his funeral 
and burial weeks before the end. He made these arrange- 
ments with all the composure with which in health he 
would have made preparations for a pleasant journey. At 
last he died in the holy triumph of that faith which had 
sustained him through so many years of his earthly pil- 
grimage. 

He was buried beside his wife in Bellefontaine Ceme- 
tery, St. Louis, Missouri, where also repose the bodies of 
several others of his near kindred. 

The fourteenth quadrennial session of the General Con- 
ference was held in the Volunteers’ Church (formerly the 
Ann Street Congregational Church), Chicago, Illinois, 
June 9-25, 1915. The Church in which it was held is 
within a short block of the Free Methodist Publishing 
House, and was admirably adapted to the purpose, being 
sufficiently large to accommodate 3,000 people in the audi- 
torium, with excellent acoustic properties, and with dining 
facilities in the basement to provide for upwards of 300 
at a time. More than 18,000 meals were served there 
during the session. 

Besides the four Bishops there were sixty-eight Minis- 
terial and sixty-six Lay delegates in attendance, making 
a total of one hundred thirty-eight members. In addition 
to these there were present about forty delegates to the 
quadrennial gathering of the General Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, which was held at the same time in 
Fisk Hall of the Chicago Theological Seminary, a few 
blocks distant from the seat of the Conference. The dele- 
gates to both bodies were lodged in Fisk Hall, and also 
many of the visitors in attendance at both, for which the 
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spacious dormitory building was eminently adapted. Prob- 
ably the number of visitors in attendance was larger than 
it would have been anywhere else than in Chicago. 

There were twenty-two sittings of the Conference held, 
the Bishops presiding in the order of their official seniority 
alternately. The Rey. Mendal B. Miller was reélected 
Secretary of the body, and J. T. Logan, D, 8S. Warner, J. F. 
Silver, and W. B. Olmstead, all ministers, were elected as 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Standing Committees were ordered on the following 
subjects: Public Worship, Revision of the Discipline, 
Superintendency, Missions, Publications, State of the 
Work, Reforms, the Sabbath, Sunday-schools, Education, 
Conference Boundaries, Conference Records, Course of 
Study, Conference Rules, Memoirs, Appeals, Finance, 
Young People, Aggressive Evangelism, Charities, Recep- 
tion of Fraternal Delegates, Examination of Digest of Free 
Methodist Law, General Conference Incorporation, Com- 
plimentary Resolutions. 

In the neighborhood of two hundred proposed amend- 
ments to the Discipline were offered, only about seventy- 
five of which were acted upon favorably. Nearly two- 
thirds of the delegates had never served in that capacity 
before, and the large number of amendments proposed may 
have been due to the fact that so many of the delegates 
were new to the business, and desired the body to legislate 
to meet certain local ends in their respective communities. 

By far the larger number of changes that were made 
were of a minor character, not materially changing the 
polity of the Church. One of the most important amend- 
ments was the admission of a Proposed Constitution of the 
Free Methodist Church, embodying all the fundamental 
laws of the denomination. At the previous General Confer- 
ence the Bishops had been directed to draft such a Consti- 
tution and present it for the consideration of the General 
Conference of 1915. After a third reading, and after being 
amended so as to include certain items enacted by this Gen- 
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eral Conference, the Constitution was adopted by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. 

A new paragraph on the subject of Aggressive Evan- 
gelism was inserted in the Discipline, as follows: ‘Each 
Annual Conference is required to organize a Conference 
Evangelistic Board which shall be authorized to carry on 
aggressive evangelistic work within its bounds. This 
Board shall have power to raise funds and to employ Evan- 
gelists, Band Workers and Helpers to labor within the 
Conference bounds, who, with the concurrence of the Dis- 
trict Elders, shall be authorized to establish new societies 
where the interests of the cause of God require, providing 
that it make provision and be responsible for the support 
of all the laborers which it employs.” 

A new subdivision was ordered to be added to the sec- 
tion of the Discipline relating to secret societies, which 
makes membership in Labor Unions, on the part of em- 
ployees, and also discrimination in favor of those who be- 
long to such Unions in the hiring of labor, on the part of 
contractors, a bar to membership in the Free Methodist 
Church. 

Another change of considerable significance was made, 
namely, that it shall require one-third instead of one- 
fourth of all the members present at the General Confer- 
ence to effect a division of the house, so that the ministers 
and laymen shall vote separately, a majority of both being 
required in order to pass any measure. 

The personnel of the General Board of Conference 
Claimants had heretofore been identical with that of the 
General Missionary Board. At this session it was ordered 
that henceforth it should be identical with the personnel 
of the Executive Committee, and that it take steps at once 
to become incorporated as a Board of Conference Claim- 
ants under the laws of Illinois. 

Paragraph 100 of the Discipline formerly read as fol- 
lows: ‘Whenever any Annual Conference shall be satis- 
fied that any woman is called of God to preach the Gospel, 
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that Annual Conference may be permitted to receive her 
on trial and into full connection, and ordain her a Deacon, 
all the above on the same conditions as we receive men into 
the same relations; provided always that this ordination 
of women shall not be considered a step toward ordination 
as elder.” An important change was made in this para- 
graph by adding the following: “and provided, further, 
that no woman whose husband is a member on trial or in 
full membership shall be eligible to be received into the 
Conference.” 

Another change of the Discipline made Deaconesses 
members of the Official Board, and of the Quarterly Con- 
ference; and another made provision whereby the Annual 
Conferences may elect traveling District Elders directly 
to the several Districts, instead of electing a given number 
to be appointed to the respective Districts by the Station- 
ing Committee. 

Slight changes were made respecting the support of 
preachers; and the amount of allowance for superannuates 
was fixed at $7.50 a year for the first ten years after 
reception into full connection in the Conference, and 
$12.50 for the next ten years, making the maximum al- 
lowance $200 a year instead of $150, the amount to be 
paid semi-annually when the treasury will warrant. It 
was ordered that fifteen instead of ten per cent of the net 
earnings of the Publishing House be devoted to the super- 
annuate fund annually. <A special fund was started for 
the benefit of superannuates, of which only the interest 
shall be used annually for this purpose. Over $3,000 was 
raised by subscription toward this special fund, and other 
measures were inaugurated for materially increasing it. 
The “budget system” was recommended to all societies in 
the denomination as the best method of raising Church 
finances. 

Instead of electing a Sunday-school Secretary and 
Byangelist as heretofore, a General Sunday-school Board 
was created and put in charge of the Sunday-school work. 
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The Secretary of this Board is to be called the Sunday- 
school Secretary, but is not tu be charged with the 
same functions as the former Sunday-school Secretary 
and Evangelist. 

One new Conference was authorized, to be known as the 
Eastern Texas Conference, and a few changes were made 
in the boundaries of Conferences already existing. 

A number of changes were made in the Ritual, the prin- 
cipal one of which was the insertion of a form for the dedi- 
cation of Churches. The others were minor changes, made 
chiefly for the sake of consistency with the customs of the 
denomination. 

Considerable change was made in the Courses of Study. 
The Bishops having been appointed by the previous Gen- 
eral Conference thoroughly to revise and systematize the 
Courses, had done their work with as much care as their 
time would allow, and the Conference approved all the 
changes recommended. 

The four Bishops were all reélected, and J. T. Logan 
was elected as Editor of the Free Methodist for the third 
term; but the Conference, after a four-years’ trial, decided 
not to elect a Bishop for Africa and India. J. S. Mac- 
Geary, Bishop of Africa and India during the last quad- 
rennium, was elected Missionary Secretary, and thereby 
B. Winget, who had served in that capacity with much 
ability and efficiency for twenty years, was relieved from 
the responsibilities of the office. D. S. Warner was re- 
elected Editor of the Sunday-school Literature. W. B. 
Rose was elected Publishing Agent for the third time. 
The Conference decided to elect four General Conference 
Evangelists, one of them for the South. 8S. K. Wheatlake 
and A. D. Zahniser were reélected to the office. C. W. 
Stamp declined to be considered a candidate, and W. B. 
Olmstead was elected in his place. E. Ballenger received 
a majority over all other candidates as General Confer- 
ence Evangelist for the South, and was declared elected. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Bishop Wil- 
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liam Pearce, the Rey. W. H. Clark and the Rey. D. 8S. 
Warner, to confer with a like committee to be appointed 
by the General Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection (Church), regarding a possible union of the 
two denominations, and to formulate a basis for such union 
to be submitted to the next General Conferences of the 
respective bodies. 

As provided for in the Discipline, one traveling Elder 
and one Layman from each of the Generali Conference Dis- 
tricts was elected to serve on the Executive Committee, 
and one of each kind was also elected to serve on the Gen- 
eral Missionary Board, during the quadrennium. 

The Rev. W. W. Clay, as fraternal delegate from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (Church), President C. A. 
Blanchard, D. D., of Wheaton College, as fraternal dele- 
gate from the National Christian Association Opposed to 
Secret Societies, and Dr. J. P. Brushingham, as fra- 
ternal delegate from the Chicago Methodist Preachers’ 
Association, were received, and each addressed the Con- 
ference in a very inspiring manner. The Rey. Dr. A. E. 
Saunders also accompanied Dr. Brushingham. 

The General Conference of 1915 did not render itself 
famous for the amount of constructive legislation it pro- 
duced. The little it did produce, however, was important, 
and will be likely to have a beneficial influence on the 
denomination in the future. 

The religious services were excellent, and throughout 
most of the session wholesome spiritual conditions pre- 
vailed. The discussions generally were carried on in a 
fraternal spirit. The Sabbath services were times of power 
and salvation. In the afternoon and evening services also 
there was much conviction, and many seekers found their 
way to the altar. Usually three or four large street meet- 
ings were held before preaching each evening, thus ex- 
tending the influence of the Conference for good in the 
part of the city where it was located. 

Mendal B. Miller, D. S. Warner, and J. T. Logan were 
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made a committee to edit the Discipline. Later, on ac- 
count of Mr. Miller being called away, W. B. Olmstead was 
elected in his place. 

The author has been a member of eight General Confer- 
ences of the Free Methodist Church, beginning with that 
of 1886, and, according to his judgment, the Conference of 
1915 was spiritually the best of all save one. 
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THE DENOMINATIONAL PUBLISHING INTERESTS 


As noted in a former chapter the need of some kind of 
periodical literature, owned by the Church and repre- 
senting its principles, was recognized in the very begin- 
ning of its history. At the second session of the Genesee 
Conference this matter was freely discussed, but, on ac- 
count of the financial demand it would make upon the 
infant Church, and also because of other considerations, 
nothing definite was done. 

At the second session of the same Conference the mat- 
ter was also under discussion, and a committee of two 
preachers and two laymen was appointed with a view to 
cooperating with a like committee of the Illinois Confer- 
ence in an effort to start a weekly denominational paper. 
Nothing came of the appointment of this first committee, 
however. Other resolutions were passed from time to time 
on the subject, but none of the resolutions and efforts 
toward the starting of a denominational organ took defi- 
nite shape until the meeting of the General Conference in 
Buffalo, New York, in 1866. 

That body had the subject under consideration, and 
finally decided that at least $5,000 would be required as a 
financial basis for starting such an enterprise. The Rey. 
Levi Wood, of the Genesee Conference, was appointed to 
raise the required amount; and it was further understood 
that, if he succeeded in this undertaking, he was to become 
the Editor of the publication when started, with salary 
not to exceed $1,000 a year. 

Mr. Wood gave himself to his appointed task with all 
the earnestness at his command. Two thousand copies of 
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the Report of the Committee on Publications as adopted 
by the General Conference were printed in tract form and 
sent to the preachers, and they were urged to codperate in 
the enterprise. Then Mr. Wood gave three months during 
the winter of 1866-1867 to traveling in the interest of the 
movement, during which he visited most of the circuits 
in the Genesee Conference, traveling much of the time on 
foot, and presenting the matter to all concerned, in the 
way of a personal canyass. Owing, however, to the small- 
ness of the new denomination, the comparative poverty of 
most of its members, and to the somewhat divided senti- 
ment with regard to the starting of a denominational 
organ at that time, his efforts were not successful, and re- 
luctantly he abandoned the project of raising the $5,000. 

Having failed in the matter to which the General Con- 
ference appointed him, he finally determined to undertake 
the starting of a Church paper on his own responsibility ; 
and, to this effort on his part, the Free Methodist, the 
present official organ of the denomination, owes its origin. 

Agreeably with his purpose Mr. Wood issued a cireular 
in which it was proposed that, if he could secure 2,500 
subscriptions at $2.50 a year each, he would issue an eight- 
page weekly, each page to contain five columns, seventeen 
inches long, and all to be filled with contributions and 
selections from the best writers available. Numerous 
responses were made to the circular, and a good deal of 
interest was manifested in the contemplated enterprise 
in various parts of the denomination. Still, the subscrip- 
tion list fell far short of the number required. Thus the 
matter remained until after the autumn Conferences of 
1867. At their respective sessions these Conferences gave 
the matter their consideration, and, upon certain specified 
conditions, pledged the contemplated periodical their 
hearty support. 

Mr. Wood, being thus encouraged, proceeded to the 
publication of the paper. Instead, however, of having 
2,500 subscriptions at $2.50 a year, he had to begin with but 
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500 subscriptions at $2.00 a year. The first regular num- 
ber of the paper was issued January 9, 1868. Of course, a 
sample number had been issued some time previous, and 
was used largely for canvassing purposes. At the end of 
the first year he put the price of the periodical at $1.75 a 
year, at which it remained so long as he continued to pub- 
lish it. 

Mr. Wood’s ownership and publication of the Free 
Methodist continued for but two years and nine months. 
During this time he lived at North Chili, New York, and 
published the paper at Rochester, ten miles east of North 
Chili. Being a man of family, and without any consider- 
able means, he must have groaned and prayed under the 
burdens which the starting and continued publication of 
the paper imposed upon him to a degree that Free Meth- 
odists of the present day can hardly conceive. 

Finding himself unable to keep the enterprise financial- 
ly alive, when the General Conference met in Aurora, IIli- 
nois, in 1870, Mr. Wood tendered the paper to that body. 
The General Conference accepted it, and at a forenoon 
sitting made certain provisional arrangements for its pub- 
lication, and elected the Rey. Epenetus Owen Editor. At 
an afternoon sitting the same day Mr. Owen resigned. 

When the emergency occasioned by this turn of events 
arose Mr. Joseph Mackey, a business man and lay delegate 
from New York City, “volunteered to take the paper and 
publish it in the interest of the Church, he to assume the 
responsibility for the debt then resting upon it.” The 
proposal was readily accepted by the General Conference, 
Mr. Mackey at once became owner of the Free Methodist, 
and it was removed to New York City, from which place 
its weekly issues were sent forth so long as Mr. Mackey 
was its proprietor. 

Mr. Mackey issued the first number of the paper under 
his proprietorship November 10, 1870. It appeared in an 
entirely new form, and its general make-up was consider- 
ably different from what it had formerly been. Its sub- 
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scription price was fixed at $2.50 in the city, and $2.00 a 
year outside. The larger price to city subscribers was 
charged because the postal laws at that time required a 
one-cent stamp affixed to every copy in cities where the 
paper was delivered at the home or office of the subscriber. 
The present motto, “Remove not the ancient landmark 
which thy fathers have set,” now appeared for the first, 
having been suggested by the Rev. W. B. Rose, then in 
Mr. Mackey’s employ. 

After conducting the enterprise a little over one year 
and finding it a losing investment, Mr. Mackey was com- 
pelled to seek relief from the heavy financial burden, which 
must in some measure have interfered with his other busi- 
ness, by offering it for sale. 

Negotiations were finally perfected by which the Rey. 
Lewis Bailey, a District Chairman of the Illinois Con- 
ference, became its owner. Mr. Mackey received but a 
trifling sum for the mailing list, the only requirement made 
of Mr. Bailey being that he should collect, so far as pos- 
sible, $600 due on delinquent subscriptions, and pay the 
same over to Mr. Mackey. It is understood that the most 
of this was never collected. Although Mr. Mackey 
had the paper in his possession but a short time, yet he 
tided it over an emergency in its history which might 
otherwise have resulted in its complete failure. Writing 
of this event the Rev. W. B. Rose has well said, “Certainly 
the Church owes Joseph Mackey a debt of gratitude for 
the noble way in which he shouldered the burden of this 
responsibility at a most critical period in the history of 
the paper.” 

The Free Methodist having been purchased by Mr. 
Bailey, who lived in the West, it was now removed to 
Aurora, Illinois, and the subscription price was fixed uni- 
formly at $2.00 per year. Mr. Bailey found, as did those 
who had tried it before him, that the paper was not a 
paying investment. His ideal had been to have it, as a 
religious paper, free from all advertisements. But when 
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confronted by a serious shortage in receipts from subscrip- 
tions, he was sensible and practical enough to admit a 
sufficient number of select, paid advertisements to keep 
the enterprise from financial failure, and thus preserve 
himself from the necessity of becoming bankrupt. 

Mr. Bailey’s editorship of the paper was eminently 
satisfactory to his constituents, and could he have endured 
the strain upon his somewhat frail body, he would doubt- 
less have made the venture a successful one. But after 
only two short years the strain upon his mind and body 
caused a breakdown of his physical powers, and soon “the 
weary wheels of life stood still.” His death was widely 
and sincerely mourned, for all who knew him felt that he 
was a noble man of God. He was not only able in the pul- 
pit, but there was a spiritual charm and fascination about 
his preaching that was unusual, and such as drew his 
hearers quickly into closest sympathy with him and with 
the truth he preached. To a goodly extent the same could 
be said with reference to his work as an editorial writer. 

For eight months after his death his widow, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bailey, continued to conduct the paper. She procured 
the Rey. Levi Wood, founder and first Editor and pro- 
prietor of the Free Methodist, to write the editorials, and 
it was regularly published for her by the Rev. John A. 
Murray. 

Early in the summer of 1874 D. P. Baker and T. B. 
Arnold, ministers of the Illinois Conference, entered into 
partnership and purchased the paper from Mrs. Bailey. 
They began their administration August 12, 1874. Mr. 
Arnold has written of this venture as follows: 

We gave our note to Sister Bailey for $1,500; $500 was for 
type and material, $1,000 for the “good-will” of the paper. The 
subscription list at this time was 3,200, the unpaid subscriptions 
just balancing the indebtedness to subscribers. The paper had 
never yet paid expenses, there having been a loss under the Bailey 
administration of about $1,000. This was made good by the $1,000 


paid for the “good-will” of the paper. 
It seemed like a bold move for inexperienced persons to assume 
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the responsibility, without financial backing, of an enterprise 
which had never yet paid running expenses; but we had figured as 
best we could the saving that could be effected by moving the enter- 
prise to Sycamore, Illinois, where my brothers were running a 
printing office, and where we could have our own work done 
quite cheaply; where rents were low, and living expenses could be 
reduced to a minimum; and we thought that by the help of God 
we could carry the enterprise through. 

The paper had been issued as a seven-column folio, on a 25x 38 
sheet. We enlarged it to an 8-column folio, and used a 26 x 40 sheet. 
This increase in size added much to the expense, but we felt that 
at the subscription price of $2.00 a larger sheet should be given. 
Accordingly we took the risk of making it pay expenses. The 
most scrupulous economy was exercised in every way. We could 
not afford the expense of an office boy; so I swept the office, built 
the fires, corrected the mailing list, kept the books, purchased sup- 
plies, paid the hands, wrote editorial and business notes, and run 
the mailing machine on mailing days. My office hours were from 
six in the morning until ten at night. 


After all their economy and hard work Messrs. Baker 
and Arnold at the end of one year had a net balance in 
their favor of $150—a very small showing surely ; but $150 
profits from the business was very much better than the 
large deficits it had always shown before. Then, too, it 
showed somewhat of a corresponding increase in the vol- 
ume of the business, such as could be reckoned on as an as- 
set for the future. 

In the spring of 1880 the printing establishment was 
removed from Sycamore to 212 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, where it occupied the first floor and the basement. 
About a year later, finding their quarters too limited, they 
rented the third floor of the same building, with entrance 
on Franklin Street, and the address being 108-110 Frank- 
lin Street. In 1882 they again enlarged the size of the 
paper to a six-column quarto, printed on a 32 x 44 sheet. 

At the General Conference in Burlington, Iowa, held 
in October of that year, Messrs. Baker and Arnold dis- 
solved partnership, Mr. Baker retiring. The subject of 
a denominational Publishing House was prominently dis- 
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cussed at this Conference. The Committee on Publica- 
tions, to which it had been referred, after lengthy delibera- 
tion, reported adversely regarding the starting of such an 
enterprise, but also recommended the acceptance of a 
proposition from Mr, Arnold that the General Conference 
elect the Editor of the Free Methodist for the coming 
quadrennium, whose salary should be paid by the pub- 
lisher. The Conference adopted the report. The Rey. 
Joseph Travis, an Englishman, well known throughout the 
connection, small in stature and of frail body, but of giant 
intellect, and withal one of the most able and spiritual 
of preachers, was chosen as the denominational Editor. 
This arrangement shifted responsibility for the literary 
character of the paper from the publisher to the Church. 
Mr. Travis filled the position of Editor with credit to him- 
self and to the denomination for four years, and probably 
would have held it indefinitely had it not been for a de- 
cision, at the end of his term of office, for the Church to 
assume the entire control of the paper. 

This decision was reached at the General Conference 
held at Coopersville, Michigan, in October, 1886. The Com- 
mittee on Publications, after much deliberation on the sub- 
ject, reported in favor of starting a strictly denominational 
paper; also that this be done by purchasing the Free 
Methodist from Mr. Arnold, provided it could be done on 
satisfactory terms. The Conference adopted this report. 
When the proposal was made known to him Mr. Arnold 
offered to sell the mailing list, type, printing house furni- 
ture, “good-will” of the business, and the office furniture 
and fixtures for the sum of $10,000. A committee was 
then appointed to confer with Mr. Arnold and, from his 
books and the mailing list, ascertain the state of the busi- 
ness, the total number of subscriptions, the amount owing 
to subscribers for which the paper must be sent until the 
end of the term for which they had paid, the amount due 
the business from delinquent subscribers, the estimated 
value of type on hand, and of all other printing house 
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supplies, as well as the value of the furniture and fixtures 
of the various offices connected with the business, and then 
to report back to the Conference with appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

After devoting several days to the thorough accom- 
plishment of their task, this committee reported that they 
considered $8,000 a fair amount to be paid for the business. 
After considerable discussion, in which as delegate, Mr. 
Arnold participated, the report of the committee was 
adopted; whereupon Mr. Arnold arose and publicly ac- 
cepted the Church’s offer. 

Thus the ownership and entire control of the Free 
Methodist passed from private hands to the Church itself. 
Great credit is certainly due to all those noble men asso- 
ciated with the management of the denominational organ 
during those years in which its publication was made pos- 
sible only by their rigid economy and self-denial accom- 
panied by almost superhuman labor and endurance. Most 
of them have long since gone to their reward on high; but, 
whether they are living or dead, the Free Methodist is a 
living monument to their self-sacrificing and heroic efforts 
to give the Free Methodist Church a periodical worthy of 
its high calling and destiny. 

Probably no one living will ever know of the hard 
struggles and sacrifices, the grievous disappointments, the 
sore anxieties and heartaches, the travailing pangs in fact, 
through which the free Methodist was brought to its 
birth. Levi Wood, its founder, was indeed a great man. He 
was great in body, great in intellect, great in soul. He was 
great as a preacher and as a writer. He was a deep and 
original thinker. He was of a sluggish or phlegmatic 
temperament, but on great occasions, and especially when 
under the unction and power of the Spirit, it seemed that 
his preaching would raise the very dead. Great audiences 
would be swayed on such occasions as the trees of a forest 
are swayed by a hurricane. On ordinary occasions, how- 
ever, the depth and slowness of his thought and the length 
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of his sermons detracted somewhat from the public esti- 
mate of him asa preacher. Still, even then, those who had 
the patience to pray and listen were always sure of being 
treated to an instructive and masterly discussion of what- 
ever subject he had in hand. Mr. Wood was one of the 
early makers of Free Methodism, and one who did much 
more for the cause than he ever received credit for— 
much more than was ever duly appreciated by the genera- 
tion in which he lived. He finished his work and went 
home to God from Bradford, Pennsylvania, September 
3, 1904. 

The General Conference at which the Church assumed 
control of the Free Methodist elected the Rey. B. T. Rob- 
erts, already elected by that body to another term in the 
General Superintendency, as denominational Editor. 
Doubtless the extra burden of trying to fill two such re- 
sponsible offices, besides editing his own monthly publica- 
tion, the Harnest Christian, had much to do with hasten- 
ing his death, which did not occur, however, until 1893, 
between two and three years after his term of editorship 
had expired. 

The clear, forcible, practical and spiritual editorials 
and editorial notes with which he filled the pages for which 
he wrote will probably never be excelled, if equaled, by any 
of his successors. They gave to the Church paper a stand- 
ing it had never had before, and which commanded not 
only the loyal support of Free Methodists in general, but 
the respectful attention of many outside the bounds of 
Free Methodism. 

As one result of this, however, the subscription list of 
the Free Methodist constantly increased, while that of his 
own publication as steadily declined. This was because 
those who had formerly been subscribers to the Harnest 
Christian took that magazine chiefly for the benefit of his 
editorials, and now that they could read after his pen in 
the Free Methodist every week, and felt able to take but 
the one periodical, subscribed for the weekly paper, and 
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let their subscription to the magazine lapse. In this way 
the subscription list of the Harnest Christian was reduced 
from one that yielded a handsome profit to one that little 
more than paid expenses of publication and circulation. 

At this session of the General Conference the Rev. T. B. 
Arnold was elected Publishing Agent of the denomination, 
and by this election became the first Publishing Agent of 
the Free Methodist as the denominational organ. Mr. 
Arnold summoned as bookkeeper the Rev. 8. K. J. 
Chesbrough, pastor at Jamestown, New York, within the 
Genesee Conference. At the annual meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in 1888 Mr. Arnold resigned as Publishing 
Agent, and Mr. Chesbrough was chosen by the Executive 
Committee to fill the vacancy, which position he continued 
to hold, by General Conference reélection from time to 
time, for about nineteen years, and which he ever filled 
with credit to himself and with both credit and profit to 
the denomination. 

The General Conference of 1890 elected the Rev. Burton 
R. Jones, originally from New York State, but who had 
labored for many years in the ministry of the Michigan 
and Ohio Conferences, serving much of the time as Dis- 
trict Chairman, to the Editorship of the Church paper. 
He served efficiently during the next quadrennium, and at 
the General Conference of 1894 was made General Super- 
intendent. During his Editorship the paper was still pub- 
lished at 108 Franklin Street, Chicago. 

The General Conference of 1894 was held in Greenville, 
Illinois, at which time Wilson T. Hogue, president of 
Greenville College, and who since the death of General 
Superintendent Roberts, had been supplying the vacancy 
made by his decease, under appointment of the Executive 
Committee, was chosen to succeed Mr. Jones in the Editor- 
ship of the ree Methodist—a position which he continued 
to hold by being reélected in 1898, for eight years and 
eight months. 

The General Conference at Greenville also took meas- 
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ures for the purchase of the First Free Methodist Church 
building, 14-16 North May Street, Chicago, a substantial 
brick structure built but four or five years, but which was 
seriously embarrassed by debt, for Publishing House pur- 
poses. This was done in order to save the property to the 
Free Methodist denomination, and also because it could 
be made to answer the purpose of a Publishing House for 
some years at much less cost than the building of a new 
structure would involve. 

A communication from Selden Beckwith, a well-to-do 
layman of Utica, New York, had been laid before the 
Executive Committee at its regular meeting in the autumn 
of 1892, in which he proposed to give $8,000 in 1893 toward 
the starting of a denominational Publishing House. This 
proposition had been accepted, and the amount had been 
carried among the resources of the denomination for the 
purpose mentioned in the donation; and this made a fine 
nucleus for a denominational Publishing House fund, when, 
in 1894, the General Conference decided to establish such 
an institution in Chicago. Prior to making the donation 
for the Publishing House, Mr. Beckwith had given $500.00 
toward the purchase price of the Free Methodist. He also 
gave $500 to the foreign missionary work about the same 
time. He certainly proved himself to be a friend indeed 
to the cause—especially to the publishing interests of the 
Church—by being a very helpful friend in time of pressing 
need. 

The interior of the First Church was reconstructed, so 
as to adapt it to Publishing House purposes, at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. A call was made and continued 
in the Church paper for some time for funds to complete 
the payment for the building and for its reconstruction, 
and enough was realized to place the enterprise on a safe 
financial basis. Then, by the conservative management of 
Mr. Chesbrough as Publishing Agent, and under the wise 
direction of the Executive Committee, the publishing in- 
terests began to increase in prosperity, and in due time 
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the Publishing House property was out of debt, without 
any bill against it ever having been presented a second 
time for payment, and with most of the bills having been 
discounted for payment within thirty days. The Publish- 
ing House thus provided accommodated the business of 
the denomination for fifteen years. 

In remodelling it for the purpose for which it was 
bought an audience room about half the size of the orig- 
inal one was left on the second floor, and a contract was 
made between the First Church society and the Publish- 
ing House corporation to the effect that the Society should 
have the auditorium as their place of worship in considera- 
tion of a deferred payment of $4,000.00, this amount to be 
paid to the society at any time when they might desire to 
vacate the room and go elsewhere. They continued to use 
it for Church purposes for thirteen or fourteen years. 
When they decided to vacate, the amount was paid over 
to the Society. They finally united with what had been 
known as the Second Church, an offshoot from the First 
Church, and in their union they took the name of the Cen- 
tral Free Methodist Church of Chicago. 

After using it for ten or twelve years the Publishing 
House constructed from the First Church was well-nigh 
outgrown by the business, and the acquisition of more 
ample quarters began to be talked about as a near neces- 
sity. Finally the General Conference of 1907 took action 
favorable toward securing an eligible site, and building 
in the City of Chicago. The details were left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. After due consideration the Executive 
Committee decided to purchase a lot 100 x 100 feet on the 
corner of Washington Boulevard and South May Street, 
for $20,000. A Building Committee was elected. M. B. 
Miller and Wilson T. Hogue were made a committee to 
get an architect’s plan for the new Publishing House, and 
submit the same for the approval of the Building Commit- 
tee. The Building Committee was instructed to proceed 
with the erection of the building as soon as the plan was 
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approved. The building was supposed to be erected at a 
cost of about $40,000. 

The plan finally adopted was for a three-story and 
basement building, 50x 100 feet, of pressed, tan-colored 
brick, to be finished in first-class material, and up-to-date 
in all its appointments. As will be seen from the fore- 
going dimensions, only one-half of the ground was ocecu- 
pied by the new plant. On the other half was a large, old- 
fashioned dwelling-house, which was rented for a moderate 
price. The lot occupied by the dwelling-house was re- 
served for an addition to the Publishing House whenever 
it might be deemed advisable to install presses, bindery and 
stock-room. The whole property as it now stands cost 
$69,161.14. It is practically free from debt with quite a 
surplus to its credit. 

It was thought by some that great difficulty would be 
experienced in financing the Publishing House enterprise 
when it was finally decided to build, and a strong argu- 
ment was put up against the undertaking on this ground. 
The Executive Committee, however, appointed M. B. Miller 
and Wilson T. Hogue to devise a plan for financing the 
project. The plan was prepared, submitted and approved ; 
whereupon the same gentlemen were appointed to put the 
plan into execution. Soon after operations were begun 
Mr. Hogue was stricken with illness that disabled him for 
over two years, and the work of putting the plan of financ- 
ing the enterprise into final execution devolved upon Mr. 
Miller alone. Great credit is due him for the wisdom, 
energy, faithfulness and success with which he applied 
himself to the task until the building was completed and 
paid for. Moreover, great credit is due the people of the 
Free Methodist Church for the readiness with which they 
coéperated with the plan of financiering the work. 

The Publishing House is certainly an asset of great 
value to the Church, and its appearance among the many 
fine buildings of Chicago is also creditable to the denomi- 
nation. It was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on 
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October 14, 1909, Bishop Pearce making the principal ad- 
dress. The publishing business began a new era of pros- 
perity at that time, which still continues. 

In 1896 the Executive Committee, recognizing that the 
Jgrowth of the business was making it too hard for Mr. 
‘Chesbrough, as Publishing Agent, elected the Rev. W. B. 
Rose, of the New York Conference, as Assistant Publish- 
ing Agent. The election was confirmed and renewed by 
the General Conference of 1898, and again renewed by the 
General Conference of 1903, so that Mr. Rose served 
as Assistant Publishing Agent nearly eleven years. In 
1907 he was elected to succeed Mr. Chesbrough as Pub- 
lishing Agent, the latter declining, because of advanced 
age, to be a candidate for reélection. Mr. Rose has served 
this office and is still serving with great faithfulness. At 
the same General Conference at which Mr. Rose was chosen 
Publishing Agent the Rev. C. W. Stevens, of Saratoga 
Springs, New York, was elected as Assistant Publishing 
Agent. He filled the position creditably until about the 
middle of April, 1913, when, on account of poor health, he 
resigned. He was a most genial man, and one who filled 
his position well. To the present time no successor has 
been elected. 

The Church has always been singularly favored in the 
character and efficiency of the men who have had charge 
of her publishing interests. They have been men of the 
utmost probity of character, and also wise, conservative, 
faithful to their trust, and men of the most devout and 
consistent piety. 

The first Sunday-school paper published in the denomi- 
nation was Little Crumbs, which was edited and published 
by the Rey. F. J. Ewell, of the Genesee Conference. This 
paper was started in 1869, and was issued at Rochester, 
New York. Later it was issued from Vineland, New Jer- 
sey. In 1875 it was sold to Baker and Arnold, owners and 
publishers of the Free Methodist. The same year Baker 
and Arnold began the publication of a Sunday-school paper 
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called The Pearl, the first in series which they contem- 
plated publishing in time. The Lily appeared in 1876, and 
Pure Words and Kind Ways in 1882. In the autumn 
of this year Mr. Arnold became sole proprietor of the pub- 
lishing business. Some little time before Baker and 
Arnold dissolved partnership a little paper called Sun- 
shine was purchased by these publishers into which Kind 
Ways was merged. All these papers were edited by T. B. 
Arnold until 1885. Then Maggie Ewell was employed to 
edit them until the close of 1887, when Mrs. Tressa R. 
Arnold assumed their editorship, a relation which she con- 
tinued to hold until 1897. 

To the foregoing list of papers was added in 1888, to 
provide for the fifth Sunday in the month, another paper 
called Golden Treasures. It was edited by Mrs. Arnold. 
The Infant Class, with John Harden, Editor, appeared 
in 1886. From 1890 to the close of 1897 Mrs. Emma L. 
Hogue was its Editor, after which Mrs. Arnold edited 
it until the time of its purchase, with the other Sunday- 
school papers, by the Church. 

About the close of 1896 the four Sunday-school papers 
published by Mr. Arnold were purchased by the Free Meth- 
odist Publishing House; and their publication by the 
Church was begun April 1, 1897. The names chosen for 
these papers under the new arrangement were: Our Young 
Folks, Youth’s Temperance Evangel, Rose of Sharon and 
Lily of the Valley. (These monthlies were finally com- 
bined into a weekly publication called the Light and Life 
Evangel, January 1, 1912.) Mrs. Emma L. Hogue edited 
these by contract with the Publishing Agent, until the 
Executive Committee meeting of 1898, as authorized by 
the General Conference of that year, proceeded to elect 
an official Editor, and chose the Rey. W. B. Olmstead to — 
the position. 

Some time subsequent to the purchase of the four 
papers mentioned above the Sunday-school Quarterlies, 
comprising a series of six or seven publications, together 
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with the Inductive Lesson Leaf, and the little paper 
called Sunshine, were also transferred to the Free Meth- 
odist Publishing House, and Wilson T. Hogue, Editor of 
the Free Methodist, assumed their editorship, which he 
continued to hold until an Editor of the Sunday-school 
Literature was elected in 1898, as stated above. Mr. Olm- 
stead, who was the first Editor of the Sunday-school Lit- 
erature, was reélected to the same office by the General 
Conference of 1903, and was again reélected in 1907. On 
this latter occasion, however, he resigned the position at 
the same sitting of the Conference by which he was elected, 
and the Rey. David S. Warner, present incumbent of the 
position, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

In 1896, Wilson T. Hogue, editor of the Free Methodist, 
conferred with Mr. Chesbrough, the Publishing Agent, and 
B. Winget, Missionary Secretary, as to the propriety and 
advisability of starting a monthly Missionary Supplement 
to the Free Methodist with a view of its ultimately being 
made a separate missionary periodical. Mr. Hogue had 
and expressed a twofold object in this. First, he could 
not give the Missionary Secretary and others who desired 
to represent the cause more than about half the space 
they needed in the Free Methodist, and this would relieve 
that embarrassment. Second, he felt pretty well assured 
that unless something of this kind were done, there would 
soon be a move to start a missionary paper in another 
quarter and under private auspices. Mr. Chesbrough and 
Mr. Winget concurred in the suggestion, it being under- 
stood that Mr. Hogue would edit the Missionary Supple- 
ment free of charge; and so the suggestion as to a mission- 
ary paper began to materialize. 

In October of that year the Executive Committee, at 
its annual meeting, recommended the Missionary Secre- 
tary to call a meeting of the women specially interested in 
the foreign missionary work, with a view to considering 
the matter of publishing a periodical exclusively devoted 
to missionary interests. Such a meeting was held, and 
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action favorable to the proposed enterprise was taken. It 
was decided to begin the new publication in January, 1898. 
The name finally adopted for the new paper was Mission- 
ary Tidings. Mrs. Mary Weems Chapman was chosen as 
Editor, but was succeeded in January, 1899, by Mrs. Em- 
ma Hillmon Haviland. Mrs. Haviland held the position 
but one year, and then was succeeded by Mrs. Emma Sel- 
lew Roberts, who continued very ably to fill the position for 
about eight and one-half years, or until the General Con- 
ference of 1907. At that time Mrs. Tressa R. Arnold was 
elected Editor by the General Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, which met at the same time and place. Mrs. 
Arnold was reélected in 1911, and is still filling the posi- 
tion with credit. 

The Publishing House purchased Arnold’s Practical 
Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons, an annual 
volume, in January, 1903. The editorial charge of this 
publication from that time until 1907 was in the hands of 
the Rev. W. B. Olmstead, and since the latter date the 
Rey. David S. Warner has been its Editor. Its purchase 
was a decidedly advantageous venture. 

The purchase of the Sunday-school Literature as a 
whole from T. B. Arnold was a profitable investment for 
the denomination. Considering the fact that all the 
Sunday-school periodicals, comprizing some ten or twelve 
publications, had been brought through the non-paying 
period by the founder of our Sunday-school literature, the 
price paid for it by the Church was not more than was due 
to Mr. Arnold’s years of effort and sacrifice that the busi- 
ness might be brought to a paying basis; and it could not 
reasonably be expected that he should part with it just 
when it was prospectively a source of large and annually 
increasing revenue without liberal compensation for his 
years of struggle when it would scarcely pay expenses, 
and for the loss of the publications as an advertising 
medium for his own publishing business. 

True, the Church had given him its indorsement and 
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patronage, without which he could not have achieved the 
success he did. But even though that was the case, he was 
certainly deserving not only of much credit for having 
served the denomination so many years with Sunday- 
school Literature such as the Church could approve and 
finally take off from his hands without making any mater- 
ial changes in its character, but also of liberal compensa- 
tion for his efforts. Especially did this become more and 
more apparent as, from the beginning, it was discovered 
that the publications were not only enabling the Church 
to meet its obligations on the purchase price regularly, 
but besides this were yielding very substantial dividends. 

Since January 1, 1897, the Publishing House has done 
a constantly increasing business in the publication of 
books and pamphlets, and also in the sale of such publica- 
tions put out by other publishers. 
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MISSIONARY INTERESTS 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL Missionary Boarp.—Not until the fall of 1882 
did the Free Methodist Church take any definite steps look- 
ing toward the introduction of its work into foreign lands. 
Until then its organized missionary efforts had been con- 
fined to what might more properly be called Home Mis- 
sions. But the General Conference which met at Burling- 
ton, lowa, in 1882, made disciplinary provision for a Gen- 
eral Missionary Board, and the following named persons 
were elected to constitute that Board: Joseph Travis, 
Editor of the ’ree Methodist; Daniel M. Sinclair, of the 
Wisconsin Conference; Walter W. Kelley, of the Central 
Illinois Conference; Joseph Goodwin Terrill, Charles B. 
Ebey, and Thomas B. Arnold, of the [linois Conference ; 
and D. W. Abrams, of the Michigan Conference. Charles 
B. Ebey was elected by the General Conference as Secre- 
tary. The members of the newly elected Board met at Bur- 
lington, October 22, and organized by electing Joseph 
Travis, President, and Thomas B. Arnold, Treasurer. 

Although this Board was formed in 1882, it was not in- 
corporated until June 19, 1885. Its corporate name at 
the first was the “General Missionary Board of the Free 
Methodist Church.” On March 15, 1895, an amendment 
was made to its Charter which changed the corporate 
name to the “General Missionary Board of the Free Meth- 
odist Church of North America.” At the same time two 
other amendments were made, the one of which enlarged 
the powers of the Board, and the other provided that 
the management of the business should be vested in a 
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Board of five Directors, instead of five Trustees as former- 
ly. On the 18th of April, 1908, the Charter was further 
amended so as to provide for seven instead of five 
Directors. 

During the time that elapsed from the first appoint- 
ment of a Missionary Board until that Board became in- 
corporated, Thomas B. Arnold performed the duties that 
are usually performed by a Missionary Secretary. Mr. 
Ebey was elected Secretary of the Board at the beginning, 
and was nominally the Missionary Secretary; but his du- 
ties were chiefly those of Recording Secretary. By general 
agreement it was left to Mr. Arnold, the Treasurer, to cor- 
respond with candidates, to examine them, to assist them 
in procuring outfit, transportation, etc., and to accompany 
them to New York when leaving for the field. At the 
General Conference of 1890, the Rev. W. W. Kelley was 
elected Missionary Secretary. He held this office until 
about April 1, 1893, and then resigned. He was a man of 
ability and sterling worth, a forcible and pungent 
preacher of the truth, a wise and faithful administrator 
of Discipline, and deeply devoted to the cause of missions. 
His resignation was occasioned by failing health. He 
finally went to California, where, after a few years spent 
in comparative quiet, he died in great peace. The Execu- 
tive Committee accepted his resignation, and elected J. G. 
Terrill to serve out the unexpired portion of his term. At 
the General Conference of 1894, B. Winget was elected to 
succeed him on the first ballot, but at once resigned, 
whereupon Mr. Terrill was regularly elected to the office, 
which he held until his death, in the spring of 1895. In 
July following B. Winget was elected by the Executive 
Committee to succeed him. 

The Discipline at present provides that the “General 
Missionary Board shall be composed of the Bishops, the 
President of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
three other members of the Society, elected by the General 
Society at its quadrennial meeting; one traveling Elder 
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and one Layman from each of the Missionary Districts 
and the Missionary Secretary, to be elected by ballot by 
the General Conference,’ making twenty-one members in 
all. This Board is authorized 


1. To collect, receive, hold, expend, pay out or dispose of any 
property, real or personal, or of whatever nature and wherever 
situate as allowed by law, that may be given, obtained or held 
in aid of the general missionary work of the Free Methodist. 
Church. 

2. To acquire by purchase, gifts or devise, real estate or per- 
sonal property in the United States of North America, or in foreign 
lands, and to hold or sell or convey the same as in its judgment 
may be necessary in the prosecution of its missionary work. 


Since its organization until the end of 1914, this Board 
has raised, by Conference collections, and has disbursed 
the following amounts, reckoning by quadrenniums: 


Hor qundrenninm closing 1886... 5... «<>. se. $ 3,805.96 
For quadrennium closing 1890............+<<. 4,971.04 
For quadrennium closing 1894...........se0e0% 12;919.18 
Hor quadrennivum: closing A898. <n s0. 40s s0 17,065.93 
For quadrennium closing 1902................ 16,510.92 
Hor quadrennium. closing L906. . oo... o0s6« cise 31,731.79 
Hor quadrennium closing TOL. oo... 26+. .6. << 45,196.62 
For quadrennium closing 1914................ 56,643.41 

CT OLEL Lesteety ccleietens,cleis'e) ss loja%eisvijsi. syste! ers tekelous:s. 6 $188,844.85 


Woman’s ForpicN Missronary Socirery.—The General 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Free Meth- 
odist Church was organized at the time of the General 
Conference in Greenville, Illinois, in October, 1894. Pre- 
vious to this time various Conference, District and Local 
Societies had been organized, the first one in 1882, the 
second in 1890, and others later; but they were not re- 
lated to each other by being under a general Constitution. 

Mrs. Ellen Lois Roberts, widow of the late General 
Superintendent B. T. Roberts, was elected first President 
of the General Society, and remained in office until the 
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latter part of 1902, when, because of age, she retired. The 
other officers were as follows: Mrs. M. B. Hart, Miss Em- 
ma Freeland, Mrs. Emma 8. Roberts, Mrs. G. W. Coleman, 
Vice-Presidents; Mrs. E. L. MacGeary, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. M. L. Coleman, Recording Secretary ; Mrs. 
F. H. Ashcraft, Treasurer. 

Mrs. E. L. Roberts died, January 28, 1908. With her 
passing away there disappeared from the Church militant 
a woman of very unusual type. It has been well said 
that she 

Belonged to no race or time, but was of that band of choice 
spirits who from age to age have been recognized as a blessing to 
the earth. She would have been at home with Mary and Martha; 
for she, with Mary, surely loved to sit at Jesus’ feet; and with 
Martha also, for she, too, knew what it was to bear many cares. 
With the illustrious group of Romans sixteen—Phoebe, Priscilla, 
Mary, Tryphena, Tryphosa, and the beloved Persis—with the whole 
group of Apostolic laborers in the Gospel, she had a fellow-feeling 
and in a measure kindred experiences. Certainly she knew what it 
was to “endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” She 
knew what it was to “endure as seeing Him who is invisible,’ when 
the seen things of earth—popular esteem, honor and property— 
were vanishing to the disappearing point.* 

She was ever a tower of strength to her husband. 
During the somewhat protracted experience of his perse- 
cutions by the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, resulting in his expulsion from both Confer- 
ence and Church, and the refusal of the General Confer- 
ence to entertain his appeal, she stood nobly by him, ever 
encouraging him to be true to his convictions of duty at 
any and every cost. And, for above thirty years of his 
General Superintendency in the Free Methodist Church, 
she so thoroughly identified herself with him in all his 
labors, cares, responsibilities, anxieties, trials and con- 
flicts, that she became with him a sort of joint-founder of 
Free Methodism. She was certainly one of the women who 
helped to make the Church of which her husband was for so 

*Article on ‘‘My Mother,’’ by Benson Howard Roberts, A. M., in the ‘“‘Free 
Methodist’’ of March 17, 1908, 
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many years the chief visible head. And for fifteen years 
after his death she continued to live and labor as an in- 
spiration to the members of that branch of the Church mili- 
tant which he had been chiefly instrumental in organizing, 
and, as its earthly leader, in guiding during the first gener- 
ation of its history. Moreover, in none of the works of 
her ever laborious life did she acquit herself more credit- 
ably than in her relation to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. She lived to the advanced age of nearly 
eighty-four years. 

At the resignation of Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Mary L. Cole- 
man, wife of Professor J. E. Coleman, was elected as her 
successor in the presidency of the General Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, an office which she still fills with 
much credit to herself and the organization. From its 
original inception until the present time the Society has 
grown each year territorially, numerically, and in its effi- 
ciency, until it has become one of the greatest and most 
important factors in the work and development of the 
Church. The following financial showing of the Society 
will indicate to some extent the measure of its importance 
as an auxiliary to the general work of the Free Methodist 
Church: 

Funds received quadrennially by the Treasury of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and disbursed by 
the General Missionary Board from October 1, 1894, to 
October 1, 1914, are as follows: 


Hor quadrenninm: Closing 1898 .\si0 0. cece se oe $ 18,920.47 
For quadrennium closing 1902................ 45,673.19 
For quadrennium closing 1906................ 96,297.11 
For quadrennium closing 1910................ 166,401.64 
For quadrennium closing 1914................ 189,522.45 

Eta meee everricteioralelover sieve ce iciereve ttn tarsislsiext tater $516,814.86 


The foregoing statistics clearly show that the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society since its organization has been 
a highly important factor in this branch of the Church’s 


work. 
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MISSIONARY FIELDS 


INDIA 


Although the Free Methodist Church had no General 
Missionary Board until 1882, and no incorporated Mis- 
sionary Board until 1885, yet in January, 1881, the Rey. 
Ernest F. Ward and Mrs. Phoebe E. Ward, his wife, mem- 
bers of the Free Methodist Church within the Illinois Con- 
ference, having for a considerable time felt the call of God 
upon them for the foreign field, went out as Faith Mis- 
sionaries to India. Mrs. Ward had been a teacher before 
their marriage, and had saved a few hundred dollars from 
her earnings, a part of which she devoted to providing 
their transportation. 

They labored first at Burhanpur, Central Province, 
where they erected a mission house, which they finally 
sold to Bishop William Taylor for his South India Mis- 
sion. Then they located at Ellichpur, in the same Province, 
where they continued to labor for several years. Their 
labors here were among the Korkus. Some success at- 
tended their work, and Mr. Ward was privileged to bap- 
tize a number of converts from heathenism. Mr. Ward 
also made a written language for the Korkus. The Rev. 
A. Norton says, ‘Had that been all he did, it would have 
been one man’s work for a life time.” 

Later, however, they decided upon another change, con- 
cluding that they could accomplish more by settling 
farther South, where the languages were less mixed. They 
still continued to labor in the Central Province, however, 
the same as formerly, and saw much to encourage them in 
their work. 

Although not sent out by the Missionary Board, still 
they were regarded by friends at home as missionaries of 
the Free Methodist Church, and many in the Church con- 
tributed quite generously and systematically toward the 
maintenance of their work. They were true and loyal 
representatives of the principles of Free Methodism, and 
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were devoted and earnest workers in all that constitutes 
true missionary work. From the time that the General 
Missionary Board was organized, however, they considered 
it as an advisory body in the work they were doing. Final- 
ly, in 1896, after having been associated with the Board 
missionaries of the Church in the work for about two 
years, they offered themselves to the General Missionary 
Board of the Free Methodist Church, and were accepted. 
Their subsequent labors were very acceptable to the 
Board. 

They returned home for the first time in 1892, having 
been on the foreign field about eleven years. After about 
a year in the home land they returned to the India field, 
where they remained until the early summer of 1910. Then, 
because of Mrs. Ward’s weak condition, resulting from a 
severe illness, and because Mr. Ward also needed the bene- 
fit of recuperation in a more favorable climate, they again 
returned home. Upon arrival at New York they pro- 
ceeded at once to Seattle, Washington, where their three 
daughters were attending school, arriving in time to wit- 
ness the graduation of their eldest daughter, Ethel, from 
Seattle Seminary. After this they engaged in missionary 
meetings, camp-meeting services, and attended other gath- 
erings in the interest of the work, as they were able, very 
nearly up to September 1, 1910, on which date, after a 
brief illness, Mrs. Ward passed to her home in heaven. 
They returned home but twice in nearly thirty years. 

In the fall of 1911, accompanied by his daughter Ethel, 
Mr. Ward returned to the mission field, where they have 
both given themselves with unreserved devotion to the 
work in the Yeotmal district, Berar, Central Province. On 
January 17, 1914, Mr. Ward was again married, taking as 
his bride Mrs. Elizabeth Tucker, a woman who had spent 
a number of years in the India field under the Pentecost 
Bands. 

The labors of the Wards opened the way for the mis- 
sionary operations of the Free Methodist Church in India, 
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and hence it has seemed fitting that the preceding items 
should appear in this place, even though they deal consid- 
erably with their work while not in the technical sense 
Free Methodist missionaries. 

It was in November, 1885, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the General Missionary Board accepted Misses Ranf 
and Zimmerman as missionaries, and sent them to India 
to assist Mr. and Mrs. Ward. These young women sailed 
from New York, December 17, 1885. Miss Zimmerman did 
not long remain in the employ of the Board, but left it 
June 12, 1886, to engage in zenana work under other 
auspices. Later she was discontinued. 

Miss Ranf continued to labor with Mr. and Mrs. Ward, 
however, in Burhanpur and at Ellichpur, and proved her- 
self a most devoted and faithful missionary, until her 
tragic death on November 6, 1890. This was caused by 
the explosion of a kerosene oil wall lamp where she was 
attending a religious service in the Church of England. 
On rising from prayers the lamp was overturned, and her 
clothing caught fire. She fled outside; and, as there were 
no available means for quenching the flames, her clothing 
was almost entirely consumed before they could be ex- 
tinguished. After being removed to her home she suffered 
indescribable agony for five and a half hours, when death 
came to her relief. In writing of her death Mr. Ward de- 
scribes her as “devoted, patient, and self-sacrificing to a 
fault ;” and also adds, “She died as she had lived, greatly 
beloved by the natives, both Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Multitudes gathered in to take a last look at her mortal 
remains.” “We committed her distorted but precious 
body to the dust in a beautiful spot by the side of her 
loved Preethee, in the English cemetery. She had once 
made the remark that it would be nice to be buried in that 
very place.” 

The next missionary sent to India by the Free Meth- 
odist Missionary Board was Miss Celia J. Ferries, who 
left Chicago for the foreign field in February, 1891. She 
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remained in the foreign field about five and one-half years 
before returning to this country, and during most of this 
time she filled the position of Superintendent of the Free 
Methodist work in India. She selected and procured the 
station at Yeotmal, which has for many years been the 
center of the Church’s operations in that country. Her 
assistants in the work were Misses Anna Jones, of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Mattie J. Miller, of Western Iowa. 

Miss Ferries sailed from Bombay on a furlough home, 
August 21, 1896. She remained in the home land a little 
over a year, and then, on October 23, 1897, sailed again 
from New York for the foreign field, to which she was 
ardently devoted. 

The next accession to the list of missionaries in India 
was Miss Anna Jones, who was sent out by the Missionary 
Board in August, 1892. She remained about four and a 
half years, but much of the time in poor health. She re- 
turned to America in the spring of 1907. Her health 
having been such as to incapacitate her much of the time 
for the labors of the foreign work, the Board decided it 
would not be advisable for her to return. 

Miss Emma Appling went to India, December 13, 1893, 
under the auspices of the Pentecost Bands, but in Septem- 
ber, 1895, she was received on trial by the Free Methodist 
Missionary Board, and about a year later was received 
into full relation. On account of failing health she re- 
turned to this country late in the fall of 1900. In 1903, 
with improved health, she was again sent out to the for- 
eign field, where she remained and labored effectively until 
her health again failed, and she returned home in June, 
1907. In view of her physical condition it was thought 
best that she should not attempt the strain of the foreign 
work again. She finally recovered comparatively fair 
health, but was never fully restored. On February 4, 1910, 
she was married to Thomas Herbert Gilpatrick, of Seattle, 
Washington, where she continued to reside until her death, 
which occurred June 14, 1913. 
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Miss Mattie J. Miller was sent to the India field in 
1894, where she remained about six years, during which 
time she was associated with Misses Ferries and Jones 
in the Yeotmal work. She returned to the home land in 
1900. After remaining at home for some time, she made 
arrangements to return under other auspices, and tendered 
her resignation to the Board, which was accepted in Oc- 
tober, 1901. 

At the same time that Miss Ferries returned to the 
field, October 23, 1897, the Rey. and Mrs. H. L. Crockett, 
and also V. G. McMurray, the first two having been ac- 
cepted by the Directors of the Board, and the last by the 
Board at its annual meeting, accompanied her. Before 
they left provision was made by the Board for Mr. McMur- 
ray to be ordained by a Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Bishop in India. He was accordingly ordained after get- 
ting to the field. During the early part of the summer of 
1898 Mr. McMurray and Miss Ferries were married. At 
its annual meeting in 1901 the Board also appointed Mr. 
McMurray as Superintendent of the Yeotmal mission. The 
following year he was reappointed, with the understand- 
ing that the appointment should hold only until the time 
of the General Conference, in June, 1903. At the meeting 
of the Board held at the General Conference it was de- 
cided to allow Mr. and Mrs. McMurray to return home as 
soon as, in the judgment of the Missionary Secretary, it 
should be deemed advisable. They returned the latter part 
of the same year, and for some time devoted themselves to 
traveling and holding meetings in the interest of the for- 
eign work. At the annual meeting of the Board in 1904, 
having sent their resignations to that body and having ar- 
ranged to return to India under other auspices, their 
resignations were accepted. 

The Crocketts were unable long to remain in India be- 
cause of Mrs. Crockett’s complete nervous collapse. Ac- 
cordingly they returned home in 1900. Not considering 
it prudent, because of Mrs. Crockett’s health, to return to 
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the field, they tendered their resignations to the Board, 
which were accepted. 

On January 19, 1901, Rey. and Mrs. J. T. Taylor sailed 
from New York for India, being accompanied by Misses 
Rose Cox and Effie Southworth; and in September of the 
same year Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Clarke, of the State of 
Washington, followed them. Miss Mary E. Chynoweth 
sailed for the same field, January 4, 1902. Because of 
nervous break-down Miss Cox found it necessary to return 
home on a furlough in 1905. She recovered her health, and 
again went to the field, where she labored some years, 
when she again broke down and had to quit the field. On 
account of Mrs. Taylor’s health the Taylors had to return 
on a furlough in 1906. After some time at home her health 
was sufficiently improved to admit of their return, since 
which time they have labored very effectively. In 1914, 
however, Mrs. Taylor found it necessary to return once 
more on account of her health, he still remaining on the 
foreign field. Mr. Taylor was secretary of the mission in 
India in 1901-1902, and in 1903 he was appointed Super- 
intendent of the India work by the General Missionary 
Board. He was also reappointed to the office annually 
until his return to America in 1906. After their return 
to India in 1908 he was again appointed Superintendent 
of the work and Treasurer of the mission, in both of which 
offices he has rendered very effective service. 

Miss Southworth has abundantly proved her adaptabil- 
ity to missionary work in various ways. She has been in 
charge of the Girls’ Orphanage from the beginning. She 
cared for famine cases and learned the language as she 
could—because it was a necessity. “She brought system 
and order out of confusion” and has generally proved 
equal to all occasions. 

In the early part of 1908 Miss Chynoweth contracted 
a virulent case of small-pox. Miss Cox and Miss South- 
worth cared very tenderly for her, and all that medical 
aid could do for her was done, but without avail. Her 
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disease progressed rapidly, and after a brief time of suf- 
fering her final release came, and she went to be with God. 
January 29, 1908. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke proved to be very efficient work- 
ers in the foreign field. His principal work was in con. 
nection with the Boys’ Orphanage, where under his guid- 
ance the industrial part of the work among the boys went 
on so successfully that it attracted the attention of many 
of the Hindu people, and gave our work prestige among 
them. Mrs. Clarke was also well fitted to be a help-meet 
to him in his undertakings. However, on account of her 
impaired health they found it necessary to return to Amer- 
ica in 1908, since which time, partly because of the condi- 
tion of her parents, and partly from other reasons, they 
have not deemed it wise to return. During Mr. Taylor’s 
furlough in 1906 Mr. Clarke acted as Superintendent of 
the India mission work. 

During 1896 Mr. Samuel D. Casberg, Miss Jessie W. 
Lively, and the Rey. and Mrs. G. G. Edwards were also 
sent to India. Mr. Casberg went, January 7, Rey. and 
Mrs. Edwards, January 27, and Miss Lively, December 4, 
1896. After laboring about two years in the foreign field 
Mr. Casberg was married to Miss Lively. In their re- 
spective spheres both were efficient laborers, and together 
they have labored diligently and faithfully since that time. 

The stay of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards on the field was of 
brief duration. They labored chiefly in evangelistic work, 
and for one year had charge of the Boys’ Orphanage and 
Industrial School. At the expiration of this time for valid 
reasons it was deemed best that they should return home. 

A brave and valuable missionary was secured for India 
by the acceptance of Gertrude Alcorn in 1906. She was 
already in India, having gone out under the Pentecost 
Bands in November, 1905. Owing to more or less de- 
moralization among them for lack of adequate supervision 
her relation to the Pentecost Bands on the mission field 
was not altogether satisfactory, and so she offered herself 
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to the Free Methodist Board, and was accepted. At pres- 
ent she is in the home land for her health, where she has 
undergone a critical surgical operation, but hopes to re- 
gain her accustomed health and return to the field. 

Miss Mata D. Allee was accepted by the Board and 
appointed to India in the autumn of 1907, but as the 
climate of the country tested her health very severely, it 
was necessary for her to make the term of her labors in 
India brief. She was otherwise well qualified for the for- 
eign work, and her enforced return was a decided disap- 
pointment to her and a great loss to the work. 

During the years 1907-1910 six missionaries were ac- 
cepted for the India field. These were as follows: Edith 
M. Santee, who sailed, November 2, 1907; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert M. Damon, who sailed from New York, November 
5, 1909; Miss Louise D. Calkins, who accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Damon; Fred G. Mynett, an ex-soldier of the British 
army in India, who was accepted by the Board on trial, 
October 20, 1909; and Abraham Lind, who was sent to 
India as a British soldier in 1903, was graciously con- 
verted and baptized with the Holy Ghost while in the 
army, and after his term of service had expired offered 
himself to the Free Methodist mission work, and was ac- 
cepted October 19, 1910. 

Mr. and Mrs. Damon had taught two years under the 
United States Government in the Philippine Islands, just 
prior to going out as missionaries; and Mr. Lind was a 
converted Jew, a graduate from a Hebrew Institute of 
Jewish Theology, and considerable of a linguist, as ap- 
pears from the fact of his having acquired the English, 
German, Latin, Greek, and five Semitic and seven Indian 
languages. After being with the Free Methodist Board 
for a time, however, he became discontented, withdrew, 
and gave himself to independent mission work in India. 

Since 1910 five more missionaries have been sent to the 
India field—Misses Ella Becker, of Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Elizabeth Moreland, of Brooklyn, New York; Lorena 
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Marston, of Seattle, Washington; and Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
C. Foreman, of Warren, Pennsylvania. These were all ac- 
cepted by the General Missionary Board at its annual 
meeting in October, 1913, and sailed from New York, De- 
cember the 9th, following. On account of the failure of 
Mrs. Foreman’s health they had to return in the Fall of 
1914. The latest accession to the list of India missionaries 
was Miss Effie G. Cowherd, received from the Pentecost 
Bands in the fall of 1914. She was already on the field, 
having been engaged in missionary work under the 
Bands. 


AFRICA 


On the 25th of April, 1885, the Rev. W. W. and Mrs. 
Augusta Tullis Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Shemeld, and 
G. Harry Agnew sailed for Africa, from New York, under 
appointment of the General Missionary Board. They 
reached Durban, South Africa, early in June, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Shemeld separated from the rest of the party, 
went inland to Estcourt, and started a mission known as 
Bethany Mission. The other three proceeded up the East 
coast to Inhambane (pronounced I”yam-ba’né) and 
founded a mission there, which has been maintained con- 
stantly since. 

Inhambane proved to be a very unhealthful region, 
and the effect of the climate was such upon the Rey. and 
Mrs. Kelley that within a year they had to return to Amer- 
ica, or die on the field. Accordingly they returned, leaving 
Mr. Agnew, then a young man of but twenty-one years, 
alone. He remained there four years before returning to 
the home land. During this time he endured severe tests 
and great hardships, having very primitive accommoda- 
tions for living, and being without the fellowship and help 
of any who were of his own Church. 

He first returned home in January, 1889. In July, 
1890, he went again to the foreign field. He returned 
to America again in September, 1894, and attended the 
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General Conference in October of that year, at Green- 
ville, Illinois. He remained in this country but a few 
months, and then went back to Africa. About three 
weeks after his return to Africa he was married to Miss 
Susie Sherman, who was laboring under other auspices, 
at Fair View Mission Station, in Natal. Soon after their 
marriage they went to the Inhambane work. Their mar- 
ried life was brief, however, Mrs. Agnew dying of African 
fever the 17th of the following December. 

On April 30, 1888, something over nine months before 
Mr. Agnew’s first return to America, the Rey. and Mrs. 
J. D. Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Lincoln, Miss F. Grace 
Allen, and Miss Ida Heffner arrived in Africa, having 
been sent out by the Board as reinforcements. 

What had formerly been a French trading house at a place 
called Malahisi, about sixteen miles from Komeni (both places 
were mission stations in the Inhambane country), was now pur- 
chased, and the Bennett family and Misses Allen and Heffner 
moved in and took possession at once, while Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
and their child stayed with Mr. Agnew, at Komeni. 

This was a delightful change for Mr. Agnew—‘“an oasis in a 
desert,” as he expressed it. For a time all passed pleasantly, 
and Mr. Agnew, after so long a time of lone bachelor life, re- 
garded the privileges of Christian conference he now enjoyed as 
“almost too good to be true.” He found Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
agreeable companions and fellow workers, and records the pleas- 
ure they found in relating and comparing experiences. He par- 
ticularly states that Mrs. Lincoln was “a true soldier, who never 
complained, and who loved pioneer work.’* 


It was but a short time, however, until such changes 
took place as left Mr. Agnew alone in the “Dark Conti- 
nent” once more. Mrs. Lincoln gave birth to a child, 
which soon died. A few days later the mother also died. 
Still later, Mr. Lincoln, desiring to take his little adopted 
daughter to America, to be placed in T. B. Arnold’s Indus- 
trial Home for Children at Chicago, Illinois, according to 
a wish his wife had expressed, started with her. When 


*“G, Harry Agnew, A Pioneer Missionary,’’ pp. 1295 122; 
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he reached Bethany Mission, at Estcourt, Natal, the Afri- 
can fever, from which he had been suffering before start- 
ing, returned, and proved fatal. Then the remaining mem- 
bers of the recently arrived band for a time went to the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 


None of them left the Church of their choice, but, owing to 
a misunderstanding, funds from the Board at home failed to ar- 
rive, and all parties concerned thought it best that they should 
accept an opening which seemed providential. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett and Miss Heffner went to a station at Makodweni, while 
Miss Allen stayed for a time with Mr. and Mrs. Richards, at 
Mongwe, both stations being north of Inhambane. 


Mr. Agnew continued to labor at Inhambane for about 
twelve years. Then, having been so long a time in that 
unhealthful climate, it seemed best that he should have a 
change, and so in 1897 he went to the Transvaal, and de- 
voted himself chiefly to labors at Johannesburg. On May 
3, 1897, he was married to Miss Lillie A. Smith, a devoted 
young woman who had been laboring as a missionary in 
Natal for over three years. They soon went to Johannes- 
burg. He still had Inhambane on his heart, however, and 
also made repeated trips there to visit and supervise the 
work. Three times during his labors in Africa he made 
the journey from Delagoa Bay to Inhambane on foot, and 
through a wilderness country. The first time he went 
alone; the second time he was accompanied by Peter Ma- 
gumbeni, a converted Muchopi lad; and on the third jour- 
ney he was attended by a Mr. Baker, a Johannesburg law- 
yer, who wished to visit the Bachopi country, as he con- 
templated undertaking mission work there himself in the 
future. Mr. Agnew’s labors at Johannesburg were chiefly 
among the native Africans from various parts of the coun- 
try who came there to work in the gold mines. His efforts 
were rewarded with very encouraging fruit, and as a result 
the Church has two mission houses there, with one and 
one-half acres of land, the whole valued at $3,000. 

For about two and a half years during the Britigh- 
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Boer war he found it necessary to suspend operations at 
Johannesburg. During this time he went to Natal, and 
assisted in the work there. He proved especially helpful 
in opening up a new station at Ebenezer, which work is 
still maintained, at a place called Itemba, two and a half 
miles from Ebenezer. At the close of the war he returned 
to Johannesburg, where he found the mission property 
still intact, and where he continued to supervise the 
Johannesburg work, and that at Inhambane. In all his 
eighteen years in Africa, he returned home but twice. He 
had planned, however, to return home with his family in 
time to attend the General Conference of 1903, intending 
also to stay long enough to publish a small book giving an 
account of his missionary pioneering in South Africa; 
but almost on the eve of their departure for America he 
was taken down with what proved to be hematuria fever, 
and March 9, 1903, he died, leaving besides his wife, two 
children—Susie and Harry. His wife and children came 
to America, but she finally returned to Africa, where she 
has devoted herself to missionary work, and has succeeded 
in giving her children a good education. According to 
the Missionary Secretary, “The greatest revival on any 
station in Africa was given in connection with Mrs. 
Agnew’s labors at Fair View.” 

Miss Heffner, one of the band sent to reinforce Mr. 
Agnew in 1888, after the return of the Kelleys and the 
death of the Lincolns, together with Miss Allen, engaged 
herself to the American Board, and continued in their em- 
ploy so long as she remained in Africa. She labored un- 
der the auspices of the Free Methodist Church until the 
band was scattered by sickness and death, a period of 
about seven months. She continued to labor under the 
American Board nearly four and one-half years, after 
which she returned to America to stay, and her relation 
to the Free Methodist Missionary Board was discon- 
tinued. 

Miss Allen labored three months with the Free Meth- 
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odist missionaries at Inhambane, after which she taught 
a Boys’ and Girls’ school for the American Board for one 
year, making her stay in Inhambane about fifteen months. 
In 1889 she went to Natal, but as the Free Methodist 
Missionary Board had there no mission where she could 
stay, she again took up school work under the American 
Board, at Inanda, where she taught in a Seminary for 
native girls for two years. In 1891 she went to Fair View 
Mission Station, where she has since faithfully and hero- 
ically labored under the General Missionary Board of the 
Free Methodist Church. For a time she had charge of 
the Station School, but in 1897 she organized the Girls’ 
School at Fair View, of which she has since had charge, 
and whose students in 1914 numbered 360. “Of all our 
missionaries in Africa Miss Allen has been longest on the 
field, and her self-denying labors and faithful services 
are highly appreciated both there and in the home land.”* 

Rey. and Mrs. Bennett labored about two years under 
the Free Methodist Missionary Board before going to the 
American Board, with which they remained about one 
year and eight months. Then they returned to America. 
This was in the autumn of 1893. They continued their 
relation to the Board until March, 1899, when their resig- 
nation, which had been previously handed in, was ac- 
cepted. He finally returned to pastoral work in the East 
Michigan Conference, where he died quite suddenly of 
paralysis while engaged in conducting a revival meeting. 
His oft-repeated prayer that he might die in the harness 
was granted. 

The Rey. and Mrs. A. D. Noyes were sent out, accom- 
panied by Miss Mary E. Carpenter, to Liberia, West 
Africa, in September, 1885. Miss Carpenter was not per- 
mitted to labor long in the mission field. The missionary 
party arrived in Africa on Thanksgiving Day. On the 
following Christmas she was taken ill with the African 


*Winget’s ‘Missions and Missionaries,’ p. 20, 
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fever, and on Sunday, January 3, 1886, she passed to her 
reward in heaven. She was a woman of most estimable 
character, greatly beloved by those who knew her. Why 
she should have been taken so soon from the field of labor 
to which she had consecrated all her abilities must remain 
among the unsolved mysteries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noyes returned to America in the early 
part of 1886, and were then sent out by the Board, to 
labor in Natal, in November, 1897. They worked under 
the Board for ten weeks only, and during that time were 
with Mr. Shemeld at Bethany Mission Station, instead of 
at Natal. As the Board failed to send the needed means 
for their support, they engaged to labor under the Amer- 
ican Board, and continued in its employ for three years. 
They resumed work, however, under the Free Methodist 
Board, December 1, 1890, and continued in its employ un- 
til the autumn of 1898. He was home, however, for a short 
time in the autumn of 1895, to attend the annual meeting 
of the General Missionary Board. At this meeting an 
agreement was reached between him and the Board for 
the transfer of the Fair View Mission property to the 
Board. His arrival in America was on October 7, and he 
started back to Africa on the 9th of the following Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noyes remained at Fair View until 
August 31, 1898. Then they returned to America, and 
ceased to labor under the General Missionary Board. 
While in Africa their services were of much value to the 
Church, particularly in that they secured 2,300 acres of 
very valuable land at Fair View, which was turned over 
by him to the General Missionary Board, and is now the 
general headquarters of the Free Methodist work in 
Africa. 

In 1892 the Board accepted and sent to Africa four 
more missionaries. They were the Rev. J. J. Haviland, 
Mr. Frank L. Desh, and the Misses Emma Hillmon and 
Rose Myers. This band sailed from New York, and ar- 
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rived in May, 1892. In October of the same year J. J. 
Haviland and Emma Hillmon were married, at Estcourt, 
Natal. After their marriage they remained at Bethany 
Mission, Estcourt, until the property there was sold. 
Then they went to Inhambane, June 13, 1895, where they 
remained until Mr. Haviland’s death, March 18, 1897, 
just as they were making ready to return to America. 
Within a few days after his death Mrs. Haviland, with 
her two children, sailed for the home land. While in 
Africa the Havilands were diligent and faithful mission- 
aries, and his sudden death was a severe blow to the work 
in which he was so ardently engaged. It was an especial- 
ly bewildering and crushing blow to Mrs. Haviland. After 
her return to America she labored as her health and fam- 
ily cares would permit in traveling and speaking on mis- 
sions in the interest of the foreign work under the direc- 
tion of the Board. She continued her relation to the 
Board until the annual meeting in October, 1900. 

Frank L. Desh and Rose Myers were married in the 
chapel at Fair View, July 4, 1892. On November 7, of 
the same year, they left there for the Inhambane field. 
Their stay at Inhambane was of brief duration, however, 
and then they returned to Natal. They engaged in rescue 
mission work contrary to the direction of the Board, 
which resulted in their being discontinued by that 
body. 

In accordance with a previous action of the Missionary 
Board requesting him to do so, the Missionary Secretary 
visited Africa in the spring of 1898 to look after the in- 
terests of the work, remaining about six months. This 
was the first time any member of the Board had visited 
any of the foreign mission fields. The Board later ex- 
pressed much satisfaction with the results of this visit. 
The Johannesburg work was opened up largely as a re- 
sult of his visit there. 

The next band sent out to Africa consisted of Rey. 
and Mrs. J. P. Brodhead and Miss Lucy A. Hartman. 
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They left New York, April 6, 1898, and reached Durban 
the 15th of May following. Mr. Brodhead had been a 
member of the Central Illinois Conference, and Mrs. Brod- 
head teacher of art in Greenville College. Later, however, 
he transferred his membership to the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, where he continued to labor until he was accepted 
as a missionary to Africa. On arriving in Africa Mr. 
Brodhead was given the Superintendency of the work 
in Natal, which position he continued to fill until the or- 
ganization of the South Africa Mission Conference. 
During the first year following the formation of the Con- 
ference he was District Elder over the entire work. He 
labored indefatigably for the enlargement of the work, 
and with excellent results. In the prosecution of his 
numerous duties he was subject to such trials and hard- 
ships as affected his health, on which account he and Mrs. 
Brodhead were granted a furlough. 

When they went to Africa they had two little daugh- 
ters whom they decided to leave with Mrs. Brodhead’s 
mother and sister. They were cared for by these friends 
two years. Then the mother, seventy-seven years of age, 
and the sister, Miss Hattie Sanford, went to Africa and 
took the children to their parents. They also remained 
in Africa until Mr. and Mrs. Brodhead returned on their 
furlough in the spring of 1907. “Mother Sanford” passed 
her eighty-fourth birthday on the homeward journey, the 
next day after the vessel passed the equator. During her 
seven years in Africa she had excellent health, and both 
she and her daughter did much valuable service in the 
interest of the missionary work. 

When the Brodheads returned they brought with them 
a native girl, Elizabeth Nombango Zelemu, who remained 
in America and attended school for some time, and then 
returned to Africa, where she has since been engaged as 
teacher in the Girls’ School at Fair View. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brodhead returned to Africa near the 
end of 1909. On his return he opened a new station in 
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Pondoland, and one in East Griqualand. Later he also 
opened the work at Critchlow Mission Station, in Pondo- 
land, and is still in charge of the same. He has also 
acted as District Elder of the Coast District, and is at 
present serving in the same relation on the Pondoland Dis- 
trict. One of his chief qualifications for his work in 
Africa has been that of a natural adaptation to managing 
the natives. His wife has been a true and loyal sup- 
porter of the work. 

Miss Hartman continued eleven years in Africa before 
returning home on furlough. Then she remained in the 
home land less than a year and a half, when she again 
returned to the field, accompanied by her friend, Miss 
Maud Cretors, of the Mennonite Church. Miss Hartman’s 
work in Africa has been mostly evangelistic, and confined 
chiefly to Ebenezer and Itemba Mission Stations, though 
she has spent some time in teaching. She was the first 
woman to be admitted to ordination on a foreign field. 
With native aid she built a chapel with no expense to the 
Board. The field of her present labors is Itemba. God 
has blessed her work and made it very fruitful. 

Another band was sent out in the spring of 1902, con- 
sisting of Nathanael B. Smith and wife, Carroll Smith, 
J. W. Haley, and Misses Margaret A. Nickel, Rosa D. 
Hunter, and Jennie Hamilton. Nathanael B. Smith and 
wife labored on the field about three years, when, because 
of failing health on his part, it became necessary for them 
to return, soon after which they resigned their relations 
to the Board. He has since died. 

Carroll Smith and Miss Hunter were married, March 
25, 1903. Very soon after their marriage they went to 
Johannesburg to fill the vacancies occasioned there by the 
death of Harry Agnew and the furlough of his widow. 
Later they spent several years at Greenville Mission Sta- 
tion, Pondoland, where they carried on successful school 
work in connection with the other work of the station. 
Still later they were sent again to Inhambane, where 
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severe attacks of fever made it necessary for them to re- 
turn to America. They arrived in the home land in June, 
1910, having devoted eight years to the Africa mission 
work. They returned to the foreign field, February 3, 
1912, and the Conference appointed him District Elder of 
the Inhambane District, and preacher in charge of Rob- 
erts Memorial Mission, with his wife as associate. 

J. W. Haley and Jennie Hamilton were married a 
few months after their arrival on the field. They made 
a strong pair for missionary work. He always stood high 
among the missionaries, and was among the most suc- 
cessful of them. She has proved especially courageous, at 
one time making an inland trip of 200 miles with her 
husband and baby girl, traversing a region of country 
in which a white woman had never before been seen. Their 
years of labor, mostly in the unhealthful Inhambane coun- 
try, so impaired Mr. Haley’s health as to necessitate their 
return to the United States in the spring of 1909. They 
are now in America, but expect to return to the field. 

Dr. W. A. Backenstoe was sent out as a medical mis- 
sionary in November, 1903. His wife accompanied him, 
though not accepted by the Board as a missionary until 
after getting on the field. While thoroughly qualified 
for the practise of medicine in this country, he found that 
English law, which prevailed in South Africa, would not 
allow graduates from the medical schools of America to 
practise without having obtained diplomas directly from 
some accredited English medical school. He could and 
did render much gratuitous medical service, and evinced 
a readiness in adapting himself to the various circum- 
stances and conditions connected with the foreign work. 
His wife proved to be an efficient helper in the mission- 
ary work, and they ingratiated themselves into the good 
will of both missionaries and the native population. They 
returned home in 1911, and in the autumn of 1913 they 
went to Edinburgh, Scotland, where he has since been 
pursuing a course of study with a view of qualifying to 
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practise medicine under English law when they return 
to the field. 

In 1904 Jules Ryff and wife were sent out, and action 
was taken for the sending of A. E. Haley, Miss Nellie 
Reed, and Miss Matilda Deyo at an early date. The Ryffs 
left New York early in February, 1904. He has once been 
Secretary and several times President of the South Africa 
Mission Conference, since its organization, and has also 
served in the office of District Elder. They have made 
valuable missionaries, and their labors are highly appre- 
ciated by the other missionaries, and by those who have 
no connection with the missionary work. 

Miss Reed sailed for the foreign field in January, 
1905. The most of her time since she reached Africa 
has been spent in teaching in the Girls’ School and Home 
at Fair View, in association with Miss Allen. The Junior . 
Missionary work originated in connection with the going 
of Miss Reed, and she was the first missionary supported 
by funds which the Juniors had raised. She is at present 
in America, but expects to return to Africa soon. 

In December, 1905, Mr. and Mrs. W. 8S. Woods were 
sent to Africa with a view of having them look after the 
large tract of land connected with the Fair View Mission 
Station. They offered themselves to the Board in re- 
sponse to a call for such help published in the Free Meth- 
odist. They proved to be just the persons needed to look 
after the temporalities of the work there, besides being of 
much help to the spiritual part of the work. 

In 1905 Bishop W. A. Sellew was sent to visit and in- 
spect the missionary work in Africa, India, China and 
Japan, and was instructed by the Executive Committee 
to organize the Africa work into a Missionary Confer- 
ence, if in his judgment it should seem to be ripe for such 
a move. Accordingly the South Africa Mission Con- 
ference was organized at Fair View Mission Station, 
Natal, October 11, 1905. The preachers in full connec- 
tion were J. P. Brodhead, J. W. Haley, Jules Ryff, Car- 
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roll Smith and A. E. Haley. The lay delegates were F. 
Grace Allen, Lucy A. Hartman, and Margaret A. Nickel. 
Jules Ryff was chosen Secretary. 

The work was grouped into the Coast, the Inland, the 
Johannesburg, and the Inhambane Districts, and J. P. 
Brodhead was placed in the District Eldership of the 
four. There were ten appointments, besides fourteen sta- 
tions on the Inhambane District which were supplied by 
native evangelists. There were thirteen native evangel- 
ists reported as connected with the other appointments. 
Dr. W. A. Backenstoe was received into the Conference 
on trial. 

The Bishop spent nearly fifteen months on these re- 
spective fields, the larger amount of it in Africa, about 
three months in India, and the remainder in China and 
Japan. The results of this tour were regarded as very 
favorable by the Board. 

Since the formation of the South Africa Conference 
the work in that country has been chiefly under Confer- 
ence control, and its management has been quite differ- 
ent from what it was formerly. We give below part of the 
statistics of the Africa work for 1907 and for 1914, from 
which the gains and losses for seven years under Confer- 
ence administration may be seen: 


1907 1914 
Totalenumpers Principal “STATLONS sc. 26 s04 sie «s 6 8 
MOE MMM DEH POUL-StALLONIG <0 0c clete «is eee elesle ss 72 74 
Total number American missionaries.......... 24 24 
Total members in full connection............. 342 659 
MOotAleMemDerse Ol OLODATION sei cs cis\sic/sis-e + 000) 223 458 
Gheyesll Grysineysdihey Soc oogonoodToougus an 565 1,117 
Thoin! soqphadayere GYolaese aon cogdnengoduonTAOboD 585 740 
Total number natives regularly receiving in- 

SHeUAHO God Goto dou D5 0D OOD UUMRAU OOOO bocOmC 3,045 3,950 
Boys (not orphans) supported during year..... 115 153 
Girls (not orphans) supported during year.... {2 96 

Total orphans supported ........+s+sseees 187 249 
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1907 1914 
Number Sunday-schools) iy... a s1- steleielstel!=i-l le elo 23 14 
INMUUTALNSIR SOMONE soacaccocenndboocbote cus anec 1,053 750 
Number village and day schools.............-. 24 51 
Initiale Oe [MIN comosoooanoo coed coneogsuC 685 a ba fa sy 
Amount received by missionaries from all 
SOUT COS arcicte a sce ata ovetewoe etelarsinisusts) sitters. ener shea eae telene $2,403 $500 
Number Church buildings owned by stations... 17 37 
School buildings belonging to stations......... 3 43 
Acres of land belonging to stations............ 4,211 4,184 
Viale Of TAN Sresancrewers, csshelsreteneeh ve ssre foie ciate cr alel eases $42,640 $55,925 
Value of buildings and movable property...... 18,550 32,700 
Value of all property belonging to stations..... 61,690 $8,625 


From the foregoing it will be seen that while there has 
been very perceptible gain in a number of directions under 
the seven years of Conference administration there have 
also been some quite material losses, or apparent losses. 
On the whole, however, there has been more of a steady 
gain than appears as in several instances the apparent 
decline, as indicated by the figures, is due to changes on 
the field that do not necessarily signify decline, but rather 
economy in administration. The falling off in regard to 
Sunday-schools has been chiefly due to certain changes in 
Portuguese laws, and was unavoidable. 

Since the Conference was organized eleven more mis- 
sionaries have been sent to the field. Miss Maggie LaBarr 
left New York for Africa in December, 1896. She was 
principally occupied as teacher in the Girls’ School at 
Fair View, and in the Boys’ School at Edwaleni. She 
also did some evangelistic work. She returned to America 
in September, 1913, where she still remains. 

The Rev. Newton Baxter Ghormley and his wife went 
out in November, 1907. Since their arrival they have had 
charge of the Training School at Edwaleni, Natal, in 
which they have labored diligently and efficiently, and 
a good part of the time under very discouraging circum- 
stances. The particular work of the institution over which 
they preside is that of training native young men for 
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evangelistic work. More recently there has been added a 
Manual Training department, the Government having 
made a grant for aiding in that work. They were strait- 
ened for a suitable helper in this department of the work 
until the Board sent out James 8. Rice, and his wife, who 
is a nurse, in November, 1913. Mr. Rice was well quali- 
fied for teacher of Manual Training, being a graduate of 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York. The work has 
since gone harmoniously and successfully. 

Miss Ethel A. Cook was accepted by the Directors of 
the General Missionary Board in March, 1907, and went 
to the field the following fall. She labored part of the 
time she remained on the field in Natal, then spent some 
time in Pondoland, after which she was stationed at In- 
hambane, where she continued to labor until, in 1909, be- 
cause of a complete nervous break-down, she was com- 
pelled to return home. She was a faithful missionary, 
was greatly appreciated by her co-workers on the field, 
and was much afflicted at having to return to America. 
Her impaired condition of health continued so long that 
she sent in her resignation, which was accepted October 
13, 1913. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. G. Kessel were accepted by the Mis- 
sionary Board June 18, 1907. They were expected to go 
out in company with Rey. and Mrs. Ghormley. Mr. Kes- 
sel had been pastor and District Elder for some years 
in the West Kansas and California Conferences before he 
offered himself to the Board, and both were well educated, 
and otherwise qualified for the foreign field. Miss Luella 
Newton and their two children, John and Edward, accom- 
panied them to Africa. They were providentially hin- 
dered from going with the Ghormleys, and so did not leave 
this country until May, 1908. Mr. Kessel has been pastor 
part of the time he has been in the foreign field, and 
some of the time has served as District Elder. Considering 
his age when he went out, he succeeded admirably in mas- 
tering the native language, and has been a model of ag- 
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gressiveness for many of the younger men. His wife has 
also been a valuable helpmeet to him in the work. Miss 
Newton entered the missionary ranks in 1910. 

In June, 1907, the Rev. and Mrs. August M. Anderson 
were accepted for the Africa field, and they and the Kes- 
sels went out together. Mrs. Anderson is a daughter of the 
late Rey. C. M. Damon. They were appointed to Green- 
ville Mission Station, Pondoland, where their labors were 
very acceptable. They are still in charge of that work. 
They have been zealous and courageous, and have braved 
many severe tests. 

The missionary force for Africa was further augmented 
in 1910 by the sending out of Mr. and Mrs. Elbert E. 
Wells. They were sent to Inhambane, as their field of 
labor. On reaching Africa, they went first to Fair View, 
where they spent several weeks with the missionaries at 
that place. Later they went to Modderfontein, Transvaal, 
where they remained several months for the study of the 
language before proceeding to Inhambane. After reach- 
ing their final destination they proved themselves faithful 
to the charge assigned them, but were unable to remain 
there continuously, and so their labors were divided be- 
tween Inhambane and Germiston, Transvaal. At last 
accounts Mrs. Wells’ health had so failed that it seemed 
probable that they would soon return to America. 

On the 25th of January, 1913, Miss Ida B. Rice left 
New York for Africa, going out alone. She reached Dur- 
ban, March 7th. The South Africa Conference appointed 
her to Inhambane, on the East Coast, where she has since 
labored acceptably. 

The Free Methodist work in Africa has been very sue- 
cessful, all things considered. 
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MISSIONARY INTERESTS—CONTINUED 


JAPAN 


Free Methodist missionary work was opened in Japan 
late in the fall of 1895. It was introduced by a native 
Japanese who had been in America about six years, the 
last two of which he spent as a student at Greenville Col- 
lege. His native name was Masazi Kakihara; but he was 
named Paul by the Rey. F. D. Christie, with whom he 
lived for a time in Arizona, because of the similarity in 
some of his experiences to that of St. Paul the Apostle. 
He ever afterward bore this as his American name. 

Paul was a very choice young man, of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, judgment and piety. He was converted 
under the labors of a Congregational missionary in his 
own country, and sanctified while clinging to a broken 
spar in the waters of the sea, and momentarily expecting 
death, following a shipwreck. Later, in his zeal to get 
from Arizona to Greenville College, he walked six hundred 
miles. When he would relate in broken English his varied 
experiences, large audiences would be moved to tears. 

In July, 1895, the General Missionary Board decided 
to accept him as a missionary to Japan, agreeing to allow 
him fifteen dollars a month for one year after he should 
enter on the work. The Church had no work in Japan 
at the time; but, seeing his great zeal for starting Free 
Methodist work in his own country, the Board made the 
foregoing arrangement, and also authorized F. H. Ash- 
craft and Wilson T. Hogue to assist him in raising money 
to pay for his outfit and transportation. Something 
over $300 was very soon raised for these purposes, and 
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so his going as a missionary to his own country was as- 
sured. 

He did not leave for Japan, however, until December. 
After reaching his native country he began work on the 
Island of Awaji. He was instrumental while here in in- 
teresting the Rev. Teikichi Kawabe and the Rev. T. Sasao 
in his work, and they were finally received into the Free 
Methodist Church. Mr. Kakihara continued to labor on 
the Island of Awaji until the latter part of 1898, when he 
came back to America, and was present at the General 
Conference in Chicago in October of that year. He re- 
turned to Japan soon after the General Conference, and 
a little later was married to a Japanese woman from the 
Salvation Army. His continuance in the work under the 
Missionary Board was of short duration, however, as he 
was induced to go into the coal business, thinking he 
could make some money with which to help the mission- 
ary work, which was very needy in Japan. He and the 
two other Japanese who went into the business with him, 
were not skilful financiers, and as a result they failed in 
business. In the latter part of 1899 Mr. Kakihara re- 
turned to America, under what seemed to be a favorable 
business opening, with a view to earning the money where- 
with to pay off his indebtedness. All who have visited the 
Free Methodist work in Japan agree that, notwithstanding 
these unfortunate occurrences, he was instrumental while 
in the work of giving it the right kind of representation, 
and especially of bringing into it two men of genuine 
Apostolic mold—Teikichi Kawabe and T. Sasao. 

Mr. Kawabe was accepted as a missionary, October 23, 
1896, and when Mr. Kakihara left Japan was put in 
charge of the work, in which capacity he acted until the 
arrival in that country of the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Mat- 
thewson, American missionaries sent out by the Free 
Methodist Missionary Board. Mr. Kawabe is a man of 
excellent repute among his own countrymen, and also 
with missionaries of other denominations among whom 
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he has been styled “the St. Paul of Japan.” He proved to 
be a man of integrity and devotion, a richly evangelical 
preacher, and in all respects loyal to Free Methodism. 
Mr. Sasao was likewise a true and godly man, who served 
for some time as a teacher, with excellent results, and 
who died in the faith in December, 1914. 

In the fall of 1899 the Missionary Secretary, B. 
Winget, visited the mission work in India, by request of 
the Board, proceeding from there to Japan, stopping 
briefly in China. He spent a number of weeks in Japan. 
While there he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Kawabe, 
who acted as his guide and interpreter. He was much 
pleased with the spirit and bearing of the brother, and 
upon his return gave the Board an account of the con- 
dition of the work in Japan, and of what, in Kawabe’s 
judgment, would be expected by himself and the other 
workers in case the Board should renew appropriations 
for the work there, which had been discontinued since Mr. 
Kakihara’s departure to America. The Board then took 
action approving of sending out missionaries, and renew- 
ing appropriations therefor. 

In October, 1902, the Rey. and Mrs. W. F. Matthewson 
were accepted for this field, and January 26, 1903, they 
sailed from Seattle for Japan. They remained in the 
work until the latter part of 1898, during which time 
Mr. Matthewson was Superintendent of the Japanese 
work. It is generally recognized that he took charge of 
the Japanese native workers successfully and without 
friction, which is more difficult than to do the same work 
in other foreign countries. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, Mr. Matthewson evidenced superior administrative 
ability by keeping the confidence and high esteem of his 
fellow missionaries and of the Japanese workers and 
people. Both he and his wife had the spirit of true mis- 
sionaries, and their influence had much to do with giving 
character and permanency to the work in Japan. His 
burdens were excessive, however, and told on his some- 
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what frail constitution until it became necessary for him 
to leave the field and return home. He has recovered in 
part, but not sufficiently to make it wise for him to return. 
At present he and Mrs. Matthewson are conducting the 
Seattle Japanese Mission under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

August H. and Anna Millican Youngren embarked 
with Mr. and Mrs. Matthewson, at Seattle, January 26, 
1903, for the Japan field. They had been married shortly 
before this, and so began their newly wedded life on the 
foreign field. Both proved to be very acceptable mission- 
aries. Mr. Youngren had quite remarkable success in ac- 
quiring the native language, and after Mr. Matthewson’s 
return to America, in 1908, he was appointed by the Mis- 
sionary Board as Superintendent of the missionary work 
in Japan. He continued to hold this relation until they 
were granted a furlough in the summer of 1911, on ac- 
count of the impaired condition of Mrs. Youngren’s health. 
They returned to the field in the spring of 1913, and are 
still engaged in the work. They have been noble and suc- 
cessful missionaries. 

Two more valuable accessions to the missionary band 
in Japan were made when the Board sent out Sherman E. 
and Rose Loomis Cooper. Besides being deeply religious 
they were educationally well prepared for the work, both 
having had several years of college work. They were ac- 
cepted at the annual meeting of the Board in October, 
1905, and sailed from Seattle for Kobe, Japan, on the first 
of the following February. They at once entered heartily 
into the work, in which they have ever been successful. It 
was their privilege, according to the rules of the Board, 
to have a furlough in 1913. In the interest of the work, 
however, they decided to remain another year, unless Mrs. 
Cooper should be summoned home on account of her 
mother’s condition, the mother being aged and in such 
physical condition as to occasion much concern to the 
family. Because of intelligence that her mother’s condi- 
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tion had become serious, Mrs. Cooper and their three chil- 
dren started for the home land November 15, 1913. Since 
their arrival the mother has passed away. Mr. Cooper 
did not return with his family, but remained at his post 
of duty, and expected to return home early in the summer 
of 1915. After Mr. Matthewson’s home-going in 1908, Mr. 
Cooper was made Treasurer of the mission, which posi- 
tion he held for years. In 1911 he was elected Superin- 
tendent of the missions in Japan, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until the fall of 1914, when, in view of his 
probable return home, August H. Youngren succeeded him. 

The next addition to the missionary force in Japan 
was Miss Minnie K. Hessler, who was sent out in October, 
1907, and who also proved to be a loyal daughter of the 
Church, and a faithful and zealous missionary. Her work 
has been that of teaching young women in the Training 
School at Osaka, and also to some extent of laboring as 
Evangelist. She returned home on a furlough in July, 
1913, in company with the Missionary Secretary and his 
wife, and returned to the field in the latter part of 1914. 

The missionary force in Japan was augmented in 1908 
by the sending out of the Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Meikle, and 
by the reception on trial of the Rev. and Mrs. Matthias 
Klein, who had previously gone to Japan to labor under a 
certain Holiness movement which had sent out mission- 
aries to Tokyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meikle made diligent workers in the 
missionary field. He successfully grappled with the lan- 
guage, and was skilful in acquiring its use. He has taught 
in a Training School much of the time since he went to 
Japan, and has also done evangelistic work, and that with 
good results. Mrs. Meikle has done what she could to 
assist in the work, considering that her health has been 
poor and her domestic cares have been many. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klein were disappointed on their arrival 
in Japan in regard to an expected opening for their labors 
in Tokyo, and so went from there to Choshi, Shimosa, 
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where they labored as independent Faith Missionaries, 
Mr. Klein being chiefly employed as teacher in one of the 
Middle Schools of the Government, for a year or more. In 
1908 they offered themselves to the Free Methodist Mis- 
sionary Board, were accepted on trial, and later were re- 
ceived as members in full of the Free Methodist mission- 
ary force. They labored zealously and acceptably under 
the direction of the General Missionary Board for several 
years. Their labors were chiefly at Sumoto and on the 
Island of Awaji. After his acceptance by the Missionary 
Board, Mr. Klein connected himself with the Illinois Con- 
ference of the Free Methodist Church, of which he is still 
amember. They lost one of their children while in Japan, 
and grief over this loss, together with the bad effect of the 
climate, rendered it impossible for Mrs. Klein to live 
there, and so they returned to America in the fall of 1912. 

The next missionary sent to Japan was Miss Ruth 
Mylander, of North Platte, Nebraska. She was well quali- 
fied for missionary work, having, besides a liberal educa- 
tion, a thorough Christian experience. When it was de- 
termined that she should go to the foreign field her father 
showed his interest in the work of missions by providing 
the means to send his daughter to Japan and to support 
her while there. She went in November, 1909. Since her 
arrival on the field she has been associated with Miss 
Hessler in the Young Ladies’ Training School at Osaka. 
Her labors have been acceptable. 

The last missionaries sent to this field were Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Millican, of Seattle, Washington. They sailed 
in November, 1911. They landed in Kobe, but went from 
there to Osaka, where they remained for some time study- 
ing the native language. At present their field of labor 
is in Akashi, having succeeded Mr. Cooper when he went 
elsewhere. 

Japan has been a fruitful field for Free Methodist mis- 
sionary work, as will appear by reference to the statistical 
tables at the end of this chapter. The figures, of course, 
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do not give anything like a complete idea of the fruits of 
the work done in Japan by the Free Methodist Church ; 
but, so far as they go, they at least present a favorable 
showing. 


CHINA 


Free Methodist missionary work was begun in China 
in 1905. Miss Clara A. Leffingwell, of New York State, who 
had labored some as an eyangelist-pastor, and later had 
labored seven years in China under the China Inland Mis- 
sion, was the one to introduce it. She was in every way 
a superior woman. While under the China Inland Mis- 
sion she went through the Boxer Movement, in which she 
had most thrilling experiences, and very narrow escape 
from death. 

After seven years of labor, mostly in the interior of 
the country, she was granted a furlough, and arrived in 
America in April, 1903. She originally went out under 
the auspices of the China Inland Mission because of the 
Free Methodist Church having no work in China, and not 
seeing its way clear to open work there at that time. As 
early as 1899, however, the General Missionary Board 
of the Free Methodist Church instructed its Missionary 
Secretary to correspond with Miss Leffingwell regarding 
the adyisability and probable cost of establishing a mis- 
sion station in China, and to report at the annual meet- 
ing of 1900. About that time the attention of certain 
prominent ministers and others in the Church was turned 
toward China. 

The next action of the Board was June 17, 1903, when 
it ordered the Secretary to establish a mission in China 
as soon as convenient, and to send out eight missionaries 
for this purpose. It was also further voted that Miss 
Clara A. Leffingwell be authorized to travel throughout 
the Church under the direction of the Missionary Secre- 
tary and hold meetings for the purpose of raising money 
for the proposed mission in China, the same to be turned 
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over to the general Treasurer. She spent about eighteen 
months in such labors with excellent results. The parties 
accepted by the Board to go to China with Miss Leffingwell 
were the Rev. and Mrs. N. 8S. Honn, Mr. George H. Sco- 
field, and Misses Florence R. Myers, Edith Graves, and 
Lily M. Peterson. 

These parties did not go out together. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 1904, George H. Scofield and C. Floyd Appleton, 
the former from New England, and the latter from Can- 
ada, left Seattle for Shanghai, China. After a very stormy 
voyage they reached their destination, December 31, 1904. 
Arrangements had previously been made by Miss Leffing- 
well with the China Inland Mission to render these 
young men needed assistance in getting started in the 
native language, as also in getting acquainted with the 
customs of the people. They were under the care and 
supervision of these noble missionaries for the first seven 
months of their sojourn in China, and were shown many 
favors and kindnesses for which not only they, but the 
entire Free Methodist Church acknowledge themselves 
greatly indebted. 

On the 7th of April, 1905, Miss Leffingwell, accompa- 
nied by Misses Myers and Graves, left Seattle for Shang- 
hai, arriving at their destination, May 7. A week later they 
started for the interior. Their route was via the Yangtse 
River about four hundred miles to Hankow, thence by rail 
four hundred miles to Cheng Chow, Honan, at which place 
they arrived, May 27th. 

October 18, 1904, the General Missionary Board had 
appointed Miss Leffingwell as Superintendent of the China 
Free Methodist Mission, giving her at the same time power 
of attorney for that country. It was soon decided to 
locate the mission at Cheng Chow. For this purpose a 
compound was rented and occupied by the three women, 
near the north gate of the city. The buildings of the com- 
pound were said to be about two hundred years old. It 
was in the heat of summer, and the inn where the ladies 
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had to live while their compound was being made suitable 
for living purposes was a very insanitary one. There was 
much to be done in the way of overseeing the native work- 
men whom the ladies had employed, besides the work of 
preaching to the natives, and Misses Myers and Graves, 
new-comers to the country, being unable to be of much as- 
sistance, this burden fell wholly upon Miss Leffingwell. 
As a result of all these unfavorable conditions she 
was finally seized with that scourge of Asiatic countries, 
dysentery, on the fourth of July, and despite all that 
medical aid and the tender ministrations of her sister mis- 
sionaries could do, she died on Sunday, the 16th of July. 
It was an unaccountable providence that took one on 
whom the Missionary Board and little band of mission- 
aries in China relied.so largely for guidance in founding 
a permanent mission in that country just at the beginning 
of the enterprise. But disappointing as the event was she 
had lived to see the Church become actively engaged in 
the work of founding a mission in her beloved China; and, 
though her death was an early one, it was in consonance 
with her oft-expressed wish that she might die and be 
buried among the people of that country to whose redemp- 
tion her life was consecrated. 

When Miss Leffingwell located the mission at Cheng 
Chow, Mr. Appleton and Mr. Scofield were located west of 
there. After her death they went to Cheng Chow and as- 
sisted in making necessary preparation for the establish- 
ment of the station and in carrying on the mission. 

In the spring of 1906 mission property was purchased 
near the center of Cheng Chow, and evangelistic work was 
commenced as soon as the workers were able to make them- 
selves understood by the natives. In addition to the Sab- 
bath service, morning and evening prayers were conducted 
on the compound by one or more of the missionaries, for 
the benefit of the teachers, servants, and other helpers. 
Three men were baptized in a pond outside the city during 
the summer—the first-fruits of Free Methodist missionary 
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work in China. At this point a school has been conducted 
by a native teacher who has received much praise for the 
thorough training of the boys, not only in secular knowl- 
edge, but in Biblical history as well. 

During the same summer several Chinese gentlemen 
regularly attended the Sunday services of the Cheng Chow 
mission, purchased Bibles and Hymn Books, showed an 
active interest in the work, and finally invited the mis- 
sionaries to open a mission in their city, about fifteen 
miles Northwest of Cheng Chow. They did so later in 
the season, when a compound was purchased in the city 
of Jungtse Hsien, and Mr. Scofield was put in charge 
of the work there. It has since developed into one of the 
best mission stations of the Free Methodist Church in 
China. Boys’ and Girls’ schools have been opened there, 
believers have been baptized, and a Church has been or- 
ganized in spite of many adversaries and hindrances of 
divers kinds. 

In 1906 Mr. Scofield was married to Miss Myers, who 
went out to China in company with Miss Leffingwell. Be- 
cause of the emergency created on the field by Miss Lef- 
fingwell’s death the Board waived its rule and consented 
that they should be married sooner than would otherwise 
have been allowable. Following their marriage they took 
the station at Jungtse Hsien and labored zealously and 
effectively in the work. The first Free Methodist class in 
China was organized there. While laboring there Mr. Sco- 
field and his little son had typhoid fever, and, because of 
his own impaired health following the fever, as also be- 
cause of his wife’s health being poor, they were granted 
a furlough, and returned home with their two children, 
leaving China, November 22, 1910. Their trip to the home 
land and the change of climate did much to build up the 
health of both, so that in September, 1911, they returned 
to the foreign field, where they have since been doing 
effective service. 

The Rey. and Mrs. N. S. Honn, of California, were 
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originally selected to go out with Miss Leffingwell. Their 
going, however, was necessarily delayed until September 
6, 1905. Mr. Honn had for a considerable time labored 
among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast, and to some 
extent had learned the Chinese language, before going 
to China; and his familiarity with the Chinese people and 
their language and customs gave something of a prepara- 
tion in advance for the work in which he was to engage. 
They had six children when they were sent to China, and 
one was born on the field. They labored nearly seven years 
on the field, and then returned to the home land, where 
they are still considered as missionaries, but without 
salary. 

After Miss Leffingwell’s death the Missionary Board 
appointed C. Floyd Appleton to take her place as Super- 
intendent of the mission work in China, a position which 
he continued to fill until his return home on furlough in 
May, 1910. He was a diligent worker, and traveled much 
in the early part of his work in China in order to secure 
such information as would be of use to him in further 
developing the missionary work. He was usually accom- 
panied in these journeys by Mr. Scofield. 

Miss Laura Millican, of Seattle, was sent to reinforce 
the missionaries in China in February, 1906. She was 
well qualified for the work, having, in addition to a good 
religious experience, the advantages of a college education. 
From the time of her arrival in China she gave herself 
unreservedly to the cause, and soon developed into a use- 
ful missionary. By special dispensation of the Board she 
was married to Mr. Appleton in June, 1907. After their 
marriage she was made the Treasurer of the mission, 
which position she continued to hold until their return to 
America. The station where they labored at this time 
was Kai Feng Fu. 

In 1910 Mr. Appleton had a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, the serious effects of which lingered, threatening to 
become more serious, and so it was thought best that they 
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should return home. The furlough resulted in the de- 
cided improvement of his health, and on September 26, 
1911, they again set sail from Seattle for China. They 
returned to Kai Feng Fu, province of Honan, and he was 
again elected Superintendent of the work in China. 

After arriving in China with Misses Leffingwell and 
Myers, Miss Edith Graves passed through experiences of 
severe trial. Miss Leffingwell’s death was, of course, a 
great shock to her, as to the other missionaries. Then 
while helping to establish the mission her health became 
impaired so that for some time she was unable to pursue 
her studies successfully. Finally, because of broken 
health it became necessary for her to leave the field, which 
she did, returning to America near the end of 1907 or the 
beginning of 1908. It seemed improbable that she would 
again be able to take her place on the field, and so in 1910 
her relation to the Board was discontinued. 

Miss Lily M. Peterson, of Seattle, was appointed to go 
to China with Miss Leffingwell, in 1905, but her actual 
going was delayed for a year. Then she went in company 
with Miss Laura Millican and Mr. and Mrs. 8. E. Cooper, 
the latter two of whom were bound for Japan. She was 
just the kind of young woman to make a splendid mis- 
sionary, had her physical constitution been equal to the 
demands. She labored willingly and joyfully, and was 
always full of courage. She acquired the native language 
with ease, and soon became a favorite with the Chinese, 
who called her ‘“Pehi-ueh-tean” (White precious lily). Her 
period of missionary service was brief, however, for in 
about two years signs of tuberculosis developed, and it 
became necessary for her to return home. She failed rap- 
idly, and at length peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, June 
4, 1908. 

On October 26, 1907, Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Millican, 
of Seattle, Washington, accompanied by Miss Lucy A. 
Tittemore, of St. Armand Center, Quebec, and Miss Edith 
F. Jones, of Jamestown, New York, set sail for China 
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under appointment of the Missionary Board. After their 
arrival on the field Mr. and Mrs. Millican showed ex- 
cellent adaptability to their appointed work, readily learn- 
ing the language, and taking up the other duties of foreign 
missionary work courageously. When ©. Floyd Appleton 
was granted a furlough for the improvement of his health, 
Mr. Millican was appointed Superintendent of the mission 
in Mr. Appleton’s stead. 

Misses Tittemore and Jones made excellent mission- 
aries. The former has enjoyed good health, and has un- 
complainingly given her time and strength to the duties 
of a missionary. Miss Jones has the advantage of being 
a nurse as well as a missionary, and her skill in this di- 
rection has been of much use to the mission in cases where 
a nurse’s services were required. She is also a fine scholar, 
a graduate of Syracuse University, and being familiar 
with office work, did excellent service as Treasurer of the 
mission during the time Mr. Appleton was absent on his 
furlough. She came home on a furlough in July, 1912, 
and returned to the field, full of faith and courage, in the 
spring of 1914. 

George D. Schlosser spent some time at Greenville 
College, and while a student in that institution was ac- 
cepted by the Board as a missionary and sent to Africa, 
From the first, however, he felt that China was destined 
to be his field of labor. Accordingly in 1908, by consent 
and appointment of the Board, he transferred from Africa 
to China. In both fields he proved himself a successful 
missionary. Because of the imperative need of more help 
at the Orphanage in Tsing Kiang Pu he went to the latter 
place to assist in the Orphanage work. He was still at 
that point in the fall of 1914. 

Two promising missionaries were sent out in October, 
1908. They were the Misses Mattie J. Peterson, of Seattle, 
Washington, and Mary Ogren, of Jamestown, New York. 
Both were graduates of Greenville College, and both were 
noble and consecrated young women. They made the 
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journey together. Miss Peterson was a sister of Miss Lily 
Peterson, referred to in the former part of this chapter. 
Unlike her sister, Miss Mattie’s health has been good, 
and she has been able to give her undivided time and at- 
tention to the missionary work. She has always proved 
herself a faithful laborer, and very agreeable companion 
to the other missionaries as well. 

On January 18, 1911, Miss Ogren was married to Mr. 
George D. Schlosser, at the Mission Station in Cheng 
Chow, Honan. She subsequently entered into the orphan- 
age work in which her husband had been engaged with 
characteristic enthusiasm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Fletcher went to China at the 
time of the famine in 1907. They did not go as Free 
Methodist missionaries. Mr. Appleton formed their ac- 
quaintance when, as Superintendent of the Free Methodist 
mission in China, he went to the famine district. Later 
he wrote the Missionary Secretary concerning a proposi- 
tion made by the Christian Herald Famine Committee in 
regard to different missions accepting the responsibility 
of caring for orphans rescued by funds sent out by that 
paper. The proposition included the acceptance by the 
Free Methodist Board of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher and giving 
them charge of the Orphanage under the Superintendent 
of the mission. The action taken by the Directors was 
favorable, and Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher were received and 
appointed to the work. It was for the purpose of helping 
them in this work that Mr. Schlosser went to Tsing Kiang 
Pu, 

In this particular field the Fletchers have labored 
assiduously and successfully. They were the special agents 
in the starting of the Orphanage work there, and since then 
have probably given more time and had more to do with 
ministering to the needs of this class of helpless chil- 
dren than any other Free Methodist missionaries in China. 
In August, 1912, on account of Mrs. Fletcher’s broken 
health, it became necessary for them to return to America. 
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Their relations to the Board were discontinued, but their 
names are on the “honor roll” of returned missionaries. 

In February, 1911, with consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Bishop Sellew again visited Japan, on his own 
initiative and at his own expense, the Board, however, 
agreeing, should he see his way open to visit the work in 
China while on his trip, to pay his expenses incident to 
this extension of his journey. He visited both countries, 
and the visits were productive of much benefit to the cause. 

In accordance with the previous action of the Board 
of Directors in haying received her and appointed her to 
China, but leaving the precise date of her going with the 
Missionary Secretary, Miss Maud Winifred Edwards was 
sent to China with Mr. and Mrs. Scofield, on their return 
to the field in October, 1911. She was from Niagara Falls, 
New York, a graduate of the A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, 
a clearly converted and a truly spiritual young woman, 
giving promise of making an excellent missionary. She 
was stationed at Jungtseh Hsien, Honan. 

Accompanying Miss Jones, on her return trip in the 
spring of 1914, Miss Grace M. Stewart, originally of Mis- 
saukee County, Michigan, and a graduate nurse of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Spokane, Washington, was also sent to 
China by the General Missionary Board. A missionary 
trained nurse was greatly needed for this field, and when 
Miss Stewart offered herself, it seemed clearly providen- 
tial. The time has not been long enough since her arrival 
for her very fully to prove herself, but much is hoped for 
from her. 

In August, 1912, the Free Methodist Missionary Board 
sent its first medical missionary to China—Dr. A. L. Grin- 
nell. He was accompanied by his wife and little daugh- 
ter. Dr. Grinnell originally came from Wisconsin, and 
his wife from Nebraska. They both studied in Willamette 
University and the Pacific Bible School, and he is a grad- 
uate of Hahnemann Medical College, San Francisco. 
They commended themselves to the Board as thoroughly 
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saved and consecrated people, whose chief ambition was 
to do all the good possible in the world. They are settled 
at Kai Feng Fu, Honan. By request of the China Inland 
Mission physicians, who are in charge of a hospital at 
Kai Feng Fu, Honan, and with consent of the Board, Dr. 
Grinnell has given a portion of his time to professional 
work in the hospital, which has been much appreciated. 

By authorization of the General Missionary Board the 
Missionary Secretary again visited the Japan and China 
work in January, 1913, and returned to this country the 
following July. His wife and also Miss Letitia Chandler, 
the latter a newly appointed missionary, accompanied him. 
All the various interests in these countries were much 
benefited by this visit, and on some important questions a 
better understanding between the missionaries and the 
Board was reached thereby. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Free Methodist missionary work was pioneered 
in the Dominican Republic by the late Rey. S. E. Mills 
and his wife, who went to that field in 1889. At that time 
they were members of the Free Methodist Church, and 
for some time after reaching the field they retained this 
relation, requesting to be listed as missionaries under the 
Free Methodist Missionary Board, without salary. 

Later, however, he entertained some peculiar notions 
about Church organization such as led him, in 1898, to 
request that he and his wife be discontinued from their 
relations to the Missionary Board, inasmuch as they did 
not feel free to be nominally connected with any Board 
or any Church. They still held to the main principles of 
Free Methodism, however, and were much in love with 
the Free Methodist people. 

In 1893 they corresponded with Miss Esther D. Clark, 
of Mentor, Ohio, whom they had favorably known before 
they went to the foreign field, calling for her to go to their 
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aid. She responded to their call. By approval of the 
Missionary Board she left New York for the Dominican 
Republic, August 1, 1893. Her labor was principally that 
of teaching in a mission school and doing personal and 
evangelistic work among the native population. The work 
was almost wholly among Roman Catholics, who were 
not readily responsive to their appeals, and yet Mrs. Mills 
and Miss Clark witnessed some encouraging fruit from 
these labors. 

The Missionary Board allowed Miss Clark $50.00 
toward her out-bound fare. She returned home October 
12, 1899, on a furlough made necessary by poor health. 
She was well enough so that she returned to the field again 
in 1904. This time the Board paid her fare both ways. 
In 1907 she wrote the Missionary Secretary, and requested 
that he and his wife visit the field if possible. With ap- 
proval of the Board they did so in the summer of 1907. 
An eight days’ Convention was previously arranged for, 
the first of its kind ever appointed in the interior, and 
Mr. Winget had charge. He preached (through an inter- 
preter) at the Convention, and in various other places, at 
one of which he baptized sixteen persons. In 1910 it 
again became necessary for Miss Clark to return home be- 
cause of ill health. From the time she went out in 1904 
the Board had granted her small annual allowances. She 
again returned to the field in 1915. 

The Rey. J. W. Winans, from Ontario, Canada, went to 
Honduras, Central America, under a conviction that he 
had a work to do there. He remained three months in 
Honduras, and made several trips to the interior, doing 
a little missionary work among the English-speaking peo- 
ple, and gaining a slight knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. He soon returned to Canada, however, for lack of 
funds, and in 1902 he united with the West Ontario Con- 
ference on trial, where he continued to labor until in 
June, 1907, he was accepted by the Missionary Board, 
with a view to being sent to San Domingo as soon as the 
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Missionary Secretary should think best. In October of 
that year he was informed that the Secretary was ready 
to send him, and shortly before the annual meeting of 
the Board he left for San Domingo. The Board allowed 
him $50.00 toward his outgoing expenses, but accepted no 
further financial obligations. They granted him, however, 
small allowances from time to time toward his living ex- 
penses. Since his arrival on the field he has been diligent 
in studying the language, and in doing such evangelistic 
work as one can do who has only partly mastered the 
native tongue. He returned to America in 1911, and 
labored for a time as a minister in Canada; but at the 
request of Mr. Mills, made a few months before his death, 
Mr. Winans returned to the Dominican Republic and as- 
sisted Mr. Mills for some months, after which he returned 
to the home land. He has again returned to the field and 
the Board makes him a small annual allowance. 

In August, 1908, the Rev. and Mrs. Roy E. Nichols, of 
Portland, Oregon, were sent out to this field by the Mis- 
sionary Secretary, previous action having been taken by 
the Board accepting them, and leaving it to the Secretary 
to send them out at such time as should seem expedient. 
They entered the work with courage and enthusiasm, but 
the tropical climate and the responsibility of the work, 
together with the study of the native language, proved 
too much for his health, and they were compelled to re- 
turn in 1910. 

Miss Nellie M. Whiffen, of Central New York, has been 
one of the Church’s most effective laborers in the Domin- 
ican Republic. She was sent to the field in June, 1908. 
She had the advantages of a fine education; of being a 
trained nurse with several years’ experience in the prac- 
tise of her profession; and of some practical work as an 
Evangelist. She was associated with Miss Clark. When 
it became necessary for Miss Clark to return home, in the 
autumn of 1910, it did not seem advisable for Miss Whif- 
fen to remain on the work alone, and so she considered it 
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a favorable opportunity to return home and take a special 
course which would better prepare her for working among 
the Dominican women. While in the States she took such 
a course in New York City. Then she traveled throughout 
the various Conferences, extending her travels to the 
Pacific Coast, in the interests of the San Domingo work. 
Her addresses were always timely, able, and inspiring, 
and did much to awaken interest in her work through- 
out the Church. She returned to the field in December, 
1911, accompanied by her sister, Miss Eva Whiffen, and 
by the Rey. and Mrs. E. H. Stayt, as helpers. Her work 
since has been at San Francisco de Macoris, West Indies, 
where a society has been organized, and a good, substan- 
tial Church has been erected. 

Miss Eva Whiffen has been doing effective work as 
teacher, and as superintendent of the Mission Sunday- 
school. She receives no salary from the Board, but de- 
rives some compensation for her services as teacher, 
from certain persons on the Island who desire their chil- 
dren to receive instruction in English and Music. 

Rey. and Mrs. Stayt have proved to be efficient help- 
ers in the work. He was the builder of the Church edifice 
at San Francisco de Macoris, which has the distinction of 
being the first Protestant Church in the interior of the 
Tsland. It was dedicated by the Missionary Secretary, 
February 21, 1915, on his visit to the Dominican Republic, 
made at the request of the Missionary Board. 

Another missionary sent to this field was Miss Ethel 
Flora Newton, of Central New York. She went out in 
January, 1913, and began her work at San Francisco de 
Macoris, West Indies, where she has since been rendering 
acceptable service. The latest missionary sent to San Do- 
mingo was Miss Belle Avery, who went out with Miss 
Clark and the Missionary Secretary. 

The building of the Church at San Francisco de Ma- 
coris, and the securing of the missionary property, to- 
gether with the ingathering of so many to the Church, has 
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given Protestantism in the interior of the Island, on the 
north side, the best representation and the most encour- 
aging prospect it has ever had. San Francisco de Macoris 
is the central point of the work. There are now societies 
at San Francisco de Macoris, Santiago, Balmar, Barbaro, 
and a few members at Sanchez. 

The subjoined tables, copied from the Combined Min- 
utes of all the Annual Conferences and Annual Board 
Meetings of the Church, present the total statistics of the 
Church’s missions in foreign countries for 1914: 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


THE A. M. CHESBROUGH SEMINARY 


The men who were chiefly instrumental in founding 
the Free Methodist Church were for the most part men 
who had been trained in colleges or universities. Ac- 
cordingly they were also men who knew and appreciated 
the worth of education as an equipment for one’s life 
work, whatever that work might be. They were not the 
men lightly to esteem intellectual training, or to suppose 
that, in the founding of His kingdom, God ever places a 
premium upon ignorance. 

Early, therefore, in the history of the denomination 
steps were taken toward providing for the education of its 
young people. The first school, known as Chili Seminary, 
was started in 1866. General Superintendent Roberts 
took the initiative in this enterprise, and for many years 
continued to father it. For some years he had known of 
a farm of nearly 145 acres at North Chili, New York, 
which he thought would make an ideal site for such 
a school as he had in mind to build. The place was but 
ten miles distant from the Court House in Rochester, 
New York, and yet was far enough removed from the city 
to be exempt from those peculiar sources of temptation 
which abound in the centers of population. Besides, at 
North Chili an excellent Free Methodist society had been 
formed, which was another advantage. On learning in the 
spring of 1866, that this farm, formerly belonging to a 
Mr. Rumsey, was for sale, he decided upon trying to pro- 
cure it. 
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A mortgage of $10,000 had to be assumed, which Mr. 
Roberts continued to carry for nearly twenty years. 
Numerous other heavy burdens also had to be borne by him 
and his devoted wife during most of his lifetime—burdens 
incident to the starting and maintenance of such an enter- 
prise among a people numerically few and of scant means. 
Later Mr. Roberts purchased enough adjoining land to 
make the school farm 196 acres. 

The school was first opened in Mr. Roberts’s own house. 
Later it was transferred to the ballroom of the old tavern, 
which he had purchased on his removal to North Chili, 
and which, since the erection of the Seminary buildings, 
has been used as a general store. The one object in the 
purchase of this building appears to have been that of elim- 
inating the only place within the township where in- 
toxicating liquors could be obtained. The township has 
been almost uninterruptedly without license from that 
time until the present—a period of about fifty years. 

The tavern building provided a home for the infant 
school until a suitable Seminary building could be erected 
and furnished. After a long and heroic struggle such a 
building was dedicated in November, 1869. A capacious 
addition was erected about nine years later. At the dedi- 
cation of the original building Martin B. Anderson, D. D., 
LL. D., president of the University of Rochester, delivered 
the principal address, which was a great encouragement 
to the promoters and patrons of the school, and was very 
greatly appreciated. Turning to Mr. Roberts in the course 
of his remarks, he said, probably speaking from his own 
experience of struggle in the upbuilding of the University 
of Rochester, “You, sir, will find many who are willing to 
sacrifice you on the altar of Christian education.” His 
prophecy was abundantly fulfilled. 

In September, 1890, a fire broke out in the attic of this 
valuable building, supposed to have been due to the ecare- 
lessness of steam-fitters, which reduced the entire structure 
to ruins. The new school year had just opened, and for a 
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time it seemed probable that the students would be dis- 
persed and the school entirely broken up. Most of the 
students were loth to return to their homes, however, and 
soon it was arranged to take the school exercises into the 
new Free Methodist Church building; and, by the opening 
of private homes, provision was made for the boarding of 
students from abroad, and so the school work went on 
with a minimum loss of time. 

The seriousness of the situation was aggravated by the 
fact that the insurance which the trustees had been carry- 
ing on the school building had expired without renewal 
not long before the fire occurred. The Treasurer was on 
a long trip from home at the time, which probably ac- 
counted for this apparent neglect. Embarrassing and 
serious as the situation was, however, the trustees at once 
decided to rebuild, and in September, 1892, a four-story 
brick structure, known as Roberts Hall, and a spacious, 
commodious and beautiful Administration Building, con- 
structed of large cobble-stone and Portland cement, were 
ready for occupancy, and that without involving the insti- 
tution in embarrassing indebtedness. The latter fact was 
due to the general and generous responses of its friends to 
the appeals that were made for financial aid. 

The erection of the Administration Building would 
have been impossible at the time had not Mr. Edward Cox, 
of Buffalo, New York, generously contributed $8,000 for 
the purpose. He made no such stipulations, but the 
trustees, recognizing the fitness of so doing, named this 
building the “Edward P. Cox Memorial Hall.” 

In 1884 the seminary received from the estate of the 
late Mr. A. M. Chesbrough, who had lived near Niagara 
Falls, a legacy of $30,000.00, with the provision that the 
farm on which the school was situated be purchased for 
the institution, and the balance be invested in good securi- 
ties, the income from farm and investment perpetually to 
be used for the aid of indigent students in securing such 
education as the seminary could give them. In recogni- 
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tion and in honor of Mr. Chesbrough’s generosity, and by 
an amendment of its Charter, the name of the school was 
then changed to that of “The A. M. Chesbrough Seminary.” 

An addition was later built to the spacious farmhouse, 
now included in the campus, and this building was also 
utilized for school purposes. The price paid for the 
farm was $22,500.00. The amount placed on investment 
out of the legacy was $7,500.00. The school buildings are 
probably worth $30,000.00. The farm, being so near the 
city of Rochester, and of the best of soil, provided with 
excellent buildings, orchards, etc., is highly valuable. 

The Seminary was duly incorporated by the Legislature 
of the State of New York. By the provisions of its Charter 
it is subject to the State Board of Regents, which 
makes it a legal claimant for its due proportion of the 
educational fund of the State. The amount of annual ap- 
propriation is conditioned upon the number of days’ at- 
tendance of Academic students during the year. Aca- 
demic students are such as have passed the State examina- 
tions in preliminary subjects. State examinations are also 
held twice a year in all subjects, except some of those be- 
longing to the Christian Workers’ course, and State Cer- 
tificates are issued accordingly to those who pass. 

The Seminary has four courses of study—Classical, 
Academic, and Scientific, each covering four years, and 
Christian Workers’, covering two years. The Board of 
Trustees have recently added two years of advanced work 
to the foregoing courses. 

For well-nigh half a century this school has been of 
invaluable service to the Church. From within its halls 
have gone forth large numbers of consecrated young men 
and young women into all the various departments of 
Christian service. The other schools of the Church have 
reaped a benefit in the way of securing valuable members 
on their respective faculties from its alumni, while two of 
them were largely founded by men who took their Pre- 
paratory courses under its administration. The Seminary 
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has seen its teachers and students to the number of per- 
haps nearly sixty enter the foreign missionary work. 
Louisa Ranf, whose tragic death in India after some years 
of loyal devotion to the work, the Church at large sin- 
cerely mourned, and Clara A. Leffingwell, who opened the 
Free Methodist work in China, after laboring seven years 
under the auspices of the China Inland Mission, and then 
was cut off by an untimely death when just beginning to 
realize the object of her desire and the answer to her 
prayers, were former students of the A. M. Chesbrough 
Seminary. Monoramabai, daughter of Pundita Ramabai, 
and seyeral other young women from India, are among 
its alumni. Mortimer C. Clarke, for some time Director of 
the Church’s Industrial School in Yeotmal, India; Effie L. 
Southworth, and Maud Edwards, of the same mission, and 
Lucy H. Tittemore, now laboring in China, are also grad- 
uates from this school. Of those who have entered the 
Christian ministry and other distinctive kinds of Christian 
work the number exceeds two hundred. 

This Seminary, like all the other schools of the denomi- 
ination, was started as a distinctively Christian institu- 
tion. Its aim has ever been to put a thoroughly Christian 
mold upon every student, so far as possible. Its principals 
and other teachers have ever been selected with this end 
in view. While not sectarian, it is Christian, in the ortho- 
dox sense of that term. Moreover, the character of those 
who have gone forth as graduates from its various courses 
of study is such in general as to challenge comparison with 
that of an equal number from any other institution in the 
country. 

The persons who haye stood at the head of this institu- 
tion during its history, and in an educational way have 
had to do with its making, are deserving of a passing 
notice. 

The prospectus for the first term, which opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1868, made the following announcement as to 
Faculty: “Rev. B. T. Roberts, A. M., Principal; Rev. 
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John Glen, Associate Principal; Miss Delia Jeffres (later 
Catton), Preceptress; Mrs. Lucy Glen, Teacher; Jesse 
Murdock, Steward.” Concerning Mr. Roberts’s fitness for 
the principalship of the institution there could be no ques- 
tion. He had also in Miss Jeffres a very godly as well as 
a very competent Preceptress—one who left her impress 
for good on all who came under her instruction. 

Of the next principal, Professor Wright, who served 
for a brief time, but little information is available. He 
appears to have been a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church—a good and competent man. The next in 
order was the Rev. George W. Anderson, A. M., a man of 
brilliant parts, but possibly better adapted to some other 
calling than that of school principal. The next to occupy 
the position, though holding it but temporarily, was a 
woman—Miss F, F. Clement—whose pure and exalted 
character, whose self-denial and sacrifice in the interest 
of the institution, whose culture and refinement, and 
whose general influence upon the students for good, en- 
titled her to the admiration and love of all. Then followed 
the administration of Clark Jones, A. M., the godliness of 
whose life, the strictness of whose discipline, and the 
thoroughness of whose instruction none will ever forget 
who attended the school under his principalship. Then 
for some time General Superintendent Roberts again as- 
sumed the principalship, a Miss Johnson and later Miss 
Susie E. Ullyette being respectively the principal teachers 
under him. He carried this burden for some time in addi- 
tion to all his other duties, pending the preparation of 
some of the Church’s young men in college for such posi- 
tions. It would hardly be allowable to close this —para- 
graph without mentioning the name of Miss Adella P. Car- 
penter, who has faithfully and heroically stood at her 
post of duty as teacher in this institution for more than 
thirty years. To her godly example and to her wisdom in 
counsel and discipline the school has owed much of its sue- 
cess under the various administrations. 
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In 1876 Benson Howard Roberts, son of Superinten- 
dent Roberts, and a former student of Oberlin College, but 
a graduate from Dartmouth, was called to the prin- 
cipalship, which position he held at that time for two years. 
He was then succeeded by Albert H. Stilwell, a young man 
of sterling qualities, who had just graduated from the 
University of Rochester. Professor Stilwell occupied the 
position for two years only, but has since been almost 
constantly employed, either as principal or professor, in 
some of the schools of the denomination. He is at present 
a professor in Seattle Seminary and College, which posi- 
tion he has held for a number of years. 

Following Professor Stilwell’s administration Benson 
Howard Roberts, A. M., and Mrs. Emma Sellew Roberts, 
A. M., his wife, became joint principals, which position 
they continued to fill with much ability for twenty-five 
years. During this period the Seminary won for itself an 
enviable reputation as a school for developing the loftiest 
ideals in its students, and for putting a fine finish on 
their characters. 

In 1906 Professor Roberts and his wife relinquished 
their positions, and the trustees elected the Rev. David 
S. Warner, A. M., to the principalship. But the General 
Conference of 1907 elected him to the editorship of the 
Church’s Sunday-school Literature, which finally termi- 
nated his relation as principal after he had occupied it 
but two years. The Rey. R. E. Raycraft, a graduate of 
Alma College, Michigan, was then called to fill the posi- 
tion, and for three years the school was under his adminis- 
tration. Upon Professor Raycraft’s retirement the Rev. 
Charles W. Bacon, an alumnus of the Seminary in its 
earlier years, was called to the principalship, which posi- 
tion he held for some time with dignity and success, but 
finally resigned, when Harold A. Millican, A. B., was 
called to the position, which he still successfully fills. 
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SPRING ARBOR SEMINARY 


The annual session of the Michigan Conference held 
at Spring Arbor, Michigan, in September, 1871, was made 
historic by the inauguration of a movement to establish 
a denominational school within its bounds. At the next 
annual session the following named persons were ap- 
pointed a committee, vested with full powers to establish 
a school of seminary grade and set it in operation: Edward 
P. Hart, John Ellison, C. S. Gitchell, Charles Mattice, 
Joseph Jones, E. T. Pettis. 

A ten-acre tract of land, with two old college build- 
ings upon it, located within the village of Spring Arbor, 
and valued at about $9,000.00, was purchased for the pur- 
pose. Necessary repairs were made, and in the summer of 
1873 a short term of school was held, with Professor Clark 
Jones as principal. The dedicatory services were con- 
ducted by General Superintendent B. T. Roberts, Septem- 
ber 2, 1873. The fall term opened under very encour- 
aging prospects, with some sixty students (mostly board- 
ers) enrolled. 

The school was fairly prosperous from the start, and 
necessitated by its growth, a central, three-story brick 
building was erected a few years later, which, with its 
furniture and equipments, greatly added to the efficiency 
of the institution. 

The administration of Professor Jones was succeeded 
by that of the Rev. Walter A. Sellew, A. M., now one of the 
Bishops of the Free Methodist Church; and those who 
succeeded him in the principalship were respectively the 
following named persons: Albert H. Stilwell, Charles P. 
Tiffany, David 8. Warner, Burton Jones Vincent, Harold 
A. Millican, H. A. Stewart. Spring Arbor Seminary has 
been peculiarly fortunate in the selection of its principals. 
The foregoing list is one of which any religious denomina- 
tion might justly be proud. 

By the untiring efforts of the Rey. H. D. F. Gaffin, then 
financial agent of the institution, the erection of a new 
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Administration Building was made possible in 1905; and 
on June 11 of that year the new building was dedicated, 
Bishop Burton R. Jones officiating. Mr. Jones had been 
for many years President of the Seminary Board of 
Trustees, and otherwise closely related to the school, 
serving for some time as one of its teachers in the earlier 
part of its history. The new Administration Hall added 
greatly to the facilities of the school for the accomplish- 
ment of its work, and following its erection the institu- 
tion seemed to have taken a new lease of life. 

The present valuation of the Seminary property, con- 
servatively estimated, is $20,000.00. Besides this the in- 
stitution also has an endowment fund approximating 
$15,000.00, a portion of which will not be available, how- 
ever, until the death of the donors. 

The Seminary is on the accredited list of the University 
of Michigan. 

Hundreds of young people of both sexes, under the 
influences brought to bear upon them in this excellent 
school, have become experimental Christians, and have 
developed strong and vigorous Christian characters, with 
which to go forth wisely and successfully to meet and solve 
the problems of life, and so to prove a blessing to their 
generation. Among its alumni are many who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as ministers, missionaries, teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, and in various other honorable call- 
ings. Such an institution is a valuable asset to the 
Church, and is worthy of ever increasing growth and 
prosperity. 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Evansville Seminary, located in Evansville, Rock Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, was originally conceived in the mind of the 
Rey. Asa Wood, an itinerant preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It was a number of years in material- 
izing, but finally, in 1855, an organization was effected for 
the purpose of founding a Seminary. After many and 
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grievous obstacles had been overcome such an institution 
was at length founded, under the auspices of the Meth- 
_odist Episcopal denomination. When founded, however, 
its period of struggle had just begun. As a result of ad- 
versities it was finally turned over to the Free Will Bap- 
tist people, who grappled with the adversities incident to 
trying to establish such a school in a new and thinly popu- 
lated region of country until they too were obliged to give 
up the struggle. 

One thing that militated against the success of the 
school during the period of its struggle and failure was a 
clause in its Charter which provided that every donor to 
the amount of twenty-five dollars should be a legal voter 
in the corporation. 

During the year 1879 the Trustees made an offer of the 
property as a gift to the Free Methodist Church, on condi- 
tion that the Church would open and conduct a school 
therein. Sub-committees from the Committees on Educa- 
tion appointed by the Illinois and Wisconsin Conferences 
met with the Board of Trustees of the Seminary, December 
17, 1879, at which time they were requested by the Trustees 
to suggest such changes in the Charter as would render it 
satisfactory to the Free Methodist Church. They did this, 
and the suggested changes were adopted by the Trustees, 
and later were passed by the State Legislature as amend- 
ments to the Charter. The Act was published, March 
12, 1880. 

On April 7, 1880, the representatives of the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Conferences met with the Trustees at Evans- 
ville, at which time L. Whitney, D. M. Sinclair, W. Holden 
and ©. Webber, of the Wisconsin Conference; Warren 
Tyler, J. G. Terrill, W. F. Manley, and E. A. Kimball, of 
the Illinois Conference; and B. T. Roberts, of the Genesee 
Conference, were elected to fill vacancies in the Board. 
The Board of Trustees as at that time constituted was com- 
posed of nine Free Methodists and four others, three of the 
old board retaining their seats, and L. T. Pullen, a citizen 
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of Evansville, being elected to fill a vacancy. B. T. Rob- 
erts was made President, and I. M. Bennett Vice-Presi- 
dent. These Trustees were elected to serve only to the 
following November, when the patronizing Conferences 
were to have the right to nominate such Trustees as they 
should see fit. 

A building committee, composed of D. M. Sinclair, C. 
Webber, J. G. Terrill, E. A. Kimball, and I. M. Bennett, 
was at that time appointed, to have supervision of making 
the necessary repairs, and furnishing the students’ rooms 
for occupation. L. Whitney, W. F. Manley, and J. G. Ter- 
rill were appointed Financial Agents, with specific instruc- 
tions as to the outlay of whatever money should be raised 
before the next regular meeting of the Board. Before leay- 
ing the place the building committee had engaged work- 
men to make the necessary repairs. 

The renovation of the building was completed during 
the summer, and on September 15, the first term of school 
opened, and the Church actually took possession of the 
building for school purposes. It was rededicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, the Rey. J. G. Terrill preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. J. Emory Coleman, son of G. W. 
Coleman (later, Bishop), and a graduate of the University 
of Rochester, was the first principal, Mrs. Lucy Sellew Cole- 
man, his wife, was preceptress, and Miss Belle Edic was 
their assistant. The school opened with but sixteen stu- 
dents. The next fall the enrolment was seventy-five. In 
the fall of 1885 the attendance had increased to 132, and 
the building, which contained both recitation rooms and 
dormitories for students, became inadequate for longer 
housing the entire school as formerly. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1888, the erection of a new building was begun. 
This building was to be a brick three-story building, and 
was to provide a general assembly room, recitation rooms, 
laboratory, ete. It was completed in 1890, and then the 
original building was converted wholly into dormitories, 
dining-room and office. 
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In January, 1889, Mrs. Lucy Sellew Coleman, who had 
been a source of constant inspiration and a tower of 
strength, not only to her husband under his heavy bur- 
dens, but to all connected with the institution, sickened 
and died. This was indeed a heavy stroke both for Pro- 
fessor Coleman and for the school. Her capabilities and 
her deep religious experience admirably fitted her for the 
position she held in the Seminary. All who knew her loved 
her, and all sincerely mourned her apparently untimely de- 
parture. She died in the full triumphs of a living faith 
in Jesus. 

Professor Coleman continued his relation as Principal 
of the Seminary, carrying very heavy burdens and devoting 
himself with great earnestness to the work. On August 
19, 1890, he was married to Miss Mary L. Hopkins, who 
shared with him his devotion to the work of the institution 
both educationally and religiously, until, in 1894, he felt 
compelled because of broken health to have a change, and 
resigned. 

The next year he took work in the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, of which he was a member, and was made District 
Elder, a position which he continued to fill with much 
efficiency for eight years. After this he served as pastor 
at Evansville one year. Then he moved to Texas, in hope 
of regaining his health, which was now very much broken. 
But his hope of regaining health was disappointed. He 
declined quite rapidly until, on June 12th, 1906, he reached 
the end of his earthly journey. He died as he had lived— 
a true Christian, a holy man, and, consequently, victorious 
over “the last enemy.” 

Chancellor N. Bertels, a student of the University of 
Rochester, and later of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
was elected to succeed Professor Coleman in 1894. He 
started in the work with a degree of courage and enthu- 
siasm which promised much; but before the first year had 
passed the Board of Trustees found themselves so em- 
barrassed by the heavy indebtedness incurred in the erec- 
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tion of the new building that they saw no other way out 
but to ask the entire faculty to resign. The faculty re- 
signed as requested; but, inasmuch as there was a class 
expecting to be graduated, the faculty afterward offered 
to assume all the financial responsibility for the contin- 
uance of the school through the year, if the Board would 
allow them to continue. The Trustees consented to this 
proposition, and so the school was continued and the class 
graduated. 

The following year the Rey. A. L. Whitcomb, M. S., a 
graduate of Lawrence University, and his wife, were en- 
gaged to take charge of the Seminary. Mr. Whitcomb was 
an able scholar, an extraordinary preacher and platform 
speaker, a good economist, and an excellent disciplinarian ; 
while his wife was a lady admirably adapted to the position 
to which she had been called. Their administration soon 
won the confidence and patronage of the people of Evans- 
ville and vicinity, and also commended the school to the 
Free Methodist people generally; and, as a result, the 
school during the next four years, under their management, 
was a decided success. 

Upon the resignation of Professor Whitcomb, Profes- 
sor and Mrs, A. H. Stilwell were secured and installed as 
Principal and Preceptress. Under Professor Stilwell, also 
a graduate from the University of Rochester, the school at- 
tendance reached a higher enrolment than it had ever had 
before. He served for three years, and was then succeeded 
by Professor Eldon Grant Burritt, a graduate of the same 
University. On his accession to the Principalship he found 
the institution was not on the accredited list at the State 
University, and began measures to secure such recognition. 
The courses of study had to be strengthened in order to 
this, and other changes in the way of lifting the literary 
standard of the institution had to be effected. Before the 
year was over, however, the school was placed on the ac- 
credited list of the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Burritt continued as Principal until June, 1906. 
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Following his retirement Chester M. Sanford, A. B., a 
graduate of Cornell University, acceded to the position. But 
he found very undesirable conditions financially, by which 
he was much hindered in the work, and so continued but 
one year. Then the Rey. Lynn B. Webb, an alumnus of the 
institution and a member of the Wisconsin Conference, 
and his wife, Mrs. Grace Jenkyn Webb, conducted the af- 
fairs of the school as Principal and Preceptress for three 
years. They had for years been identified with the Sem- 
inary in one way or another, and had devoted their utmost 
endeavors to promoting its success. Their exertions told 
seriously on their strength. Mrs. Webb died, June 29, 1914. 

Next Miss Anna L. Burton, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, acted as Principal for two years, 
Professor A. L. Whitcomb acting as President during the 
second year of her Principalship. 

Since that time Richard R. Blews, Ph. D. (Cornell 
University), has been President, and Professor Charles A. 
Stoll, A. M. (University of Wisconsin), Vice-President of 
the Institution, which added to its curriculum the 
freshman and sophomore years of college work, and has 
taken the name Evansville Seminary and Junior College. 
The first year of college work was advertised in 1910, and 
the second year was added in 1912. Since the courses were 
extended to include the first two years of College work 
fourteen students have completed the Junior College 
courses. The total number graduated from the Prepara- 
tory department since the Seminary came into the hands 
of the Free Methodists is two hundred and sixteen. With 
the present administration the institution seems to have 
taken a new lease of life and prosperity. 

The following are some of those who have helped the 
Seminary most largely since it became a Free Methodist 
institution: Bishop G. W. Coleman, who gave consid- 
erably over $1,000, William Kitely, Sharon, Wisconsin, 
$15,000, Mrs. William Holden, $3,000, and Mr. William 
Holden, $1,000, both of Portage, Wisconsin ; Charles Franz, 
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Fall River, Hiram Sweet, Marshall, W. A. Gillingham, 
Richland Center, and Mrs. Grace J. Webb, Evansville, all 
of Wisconsin, $1,000 each; Miss Martha Smith, of Marengo, 
Illinois, property valued at $1,000; and Mrs. P. D. Fay, 
of Belvidere, Illinois, $1,000. The following named per- 
sons gave $500 each: B.D. Fay, A. S. Baker, T. C. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Cecelia Wygatt, Mrs. D. Bennett, Mrs. A. 
Eager, William Stephens, Mrs. William Gillingham and 
Mrs. Mary A. Backenstoe, of Emaus, Pennsylvania. 

The present cash endowment of the institution is 
$18,500. 

Arrangements have been made for the erection of a 
new building, which is to furnish three rooms for the 
School of Commercial Science, four large science rooms, 
and a completely equipped gymnasium. About $5,000 has 
been secured already toward the new enterprise. 

Under the present administration over a thousand care- 
fully selected volumes have been added to the library. 

The total estimated value of the property is at present 
$55,000. 

The records of this magnificent institution would be 
incomplete were the heroic efforts of the Rev. B. D. Fay, 
Financial Agent, to be omitted. Through his ceaseless ef- 
forts for a number of years past the financial condition of 
the institution has been so improved that it seems as if 
the period of “struggle for existence” were at an end. 
Thousands of dollars of indebtedness has been cancelled ; 
the old Dormitory Building has been remodeled according 
to modern ideas, and a heating plant sufficient for both 
buildings installed, at a cost for both of $15,000; the en- 
dowment fund has been mostly secured; and provision 
has been largely made for a new gymnasium building. 
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WESSINGTON SPRINGS SEMINARY 


Agitation looking toward the establishment of a school 
in South Dakota began in 1886. Mrs. M. H. Freeland, an 
experienced teacher, and Miss Densie Slocum (now Mrs. 
Gaddis), who had been a student at Chili Seminary and 
knew the value of a Christian education, felt that some- 
thing should be done for the young people of South Dakota. 
The two often talked over the matter and made it a sub- 
ject of earnest prayer. 

As a result of their agitation of the question, the mat- 
ter was brought up at the annual camp-meeting held in 
June, 1886, which resulted in the appointment of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. K. Freeland as a committee to prepare a paper on 
the subject for presentation to the Annual Conference to 
be held in the fall. The paper met with instant favor. 
General Superintendent E. P. Hart, who presided at the 
Conference, was so impressed with the spirit that pre- 
vailed that he acknowledged himself fully persuaded that 
the project was of the Lord. One thousand dollars was 
subscribed and a committee on location appointed consist- 
ing of G. C. Coffee, J. B. Freeland, H. L. Torsey, A. W. 
Hayes, J. S. Phillips, and Miss Densie Slocum. After 
considering a number of propositions, the offer of Rev. 
A. B. Smart, of Wessington Springs, was accepted, and 
the school was located at that place. 

The first Board of Trustees consisted of the following 
named persons: Rey. J. B. Freeland, President; Rey. G. C. 
Coffee, Financial Agent and Secretary; A. W. Hayes, 
Freasurer; W. S. Chamberlain, Rev. A. B. Smart, Rey. I. 
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N. Rich, M. D. Lewis. A building 40 x 60 feet was started 
by constructing the basement ten feet high, which was then 
roofed over, giving the structure the appearance of a shed. 
This gave rise to the name by which it still lives in the 
memory of the first students—‘The Sheep Shed.” 

The basement not being quite ready, school was opened 
in a vacant store building, November 15, 1887. The faculty 
consisted of Professor J. K. Freeland, Principal ; Mrs. C. R. 
Freeland, Preceptress; Miss Mary Freeland, assistant, and 
Mrs. A. B. Smart, Music. Six students were enrolled the 
first day. Monday, November 28, 1887, is marked on the 
old register as “moving day.” School was adjourned, and 
the faculty and students moved into the Seminary building. 
Tuesday, November 29, is called “opening day.” It was the 
formal opening of the Seminary. A large audience assem- 
bled, and an elaborate program was rendered, consisting 
of addresses by representatives of the Free Methodist 
Church and citizens of Wessington Springs. 

The growth of the school soon rendered more room a 
necessity ; hence building operations were resumed during 
the summer of 1889, when the first story was added, and, 
a year or two later, the building was finished. 

While formal public exercises were held each year from 
the beginning, the first Commencement proper was held in 
June, 1892. Rey. B. R. Jones (now Bishop) preached the 
Commencement sermon. The class numbered three. 
Since then a class has been graduated each year, and over 
a hundred are included in its alumni, besides a large num- 
ber who have completed Music and Business courses. 

Superintendent B. T. Roberts wrote as follows in 1891: 
“Mo the unremitting labors and unwavering faith of Rey. 
J. B. Freeland the success of Wessington Springs Sem- 
inary is largely due.” For many years Mr. Freeland toiled 
and sacrificed as few men have toiled and sacrificed in the 
interest of Christian education in order to establish this 
institution on a firm footing in all respects. Nor did he 
toil in vain. 
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Very much was also due in those early years to the 
self-sacrifice and earnest toil of the Rev. G. C. Coffee, who 
accepted the position of Financial Agent and Secretary, 
removing his family to Wessington Springs for the pur- 
pose before there was any Free Methodist society in the 
place, and devoting himself with all the vigor of his robust 
manhood and with all the strength of his noble intellect 
and sound judgment to the work of building up this noble 
frontier school. 

January 18, 1893, diphtheria broke out in the school 
family. There were sixteen cases, and this affliction prac- 
tically broke up the school for the rest of the year. One 
young man, however, finished the academic work with 
credit to himself and the school. This was N. B. Ghorm- 
ley, now missionary and principal of a school in South 
Africa. 

The following have served as principals since the found- 
ing of the school, in the order named: J. K. Freeland, nine 
years; J. G. Baird, four years; E. G. Burritt, two years; 
C. W. Shay and 8S. E. Cooper, two years together; George 
Seacord, one year; D. J. Brenneman, three years; 8S. P. 
Crouch, two years; G. W. Griffith, the present incumbent, 
five years. 

January 22, 1908, the building and contents were en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. Scarcely had the ashes cooled, 
however, before the citizens called a mass meeting and 
pledged $10,000 for a new building. The insurance on the 
old building was paid promptly, and the following De- 
cember the new building was occupied. Just a year from 
the day and hour when the bell was rung as a fire alarm in 
the old building, the bell in the new building was rung 
by the same parties, to mark the formal opening of the 
dedicatory exercises. The Rey. A. Beers, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was to have given the address, but was prevented 
by snow blockades. In his absence the Revs. J. W. White- 
side and W. D. McMullen, of the Free Methodist Church, 
and the Rey. T. C. Reynolds, of the Congregational 
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Church, gave the principal addresses. During the con- 
struction of the new building, the old town school build- 
ing was purchased, moved to the campus and fitted up as 
a dormitory. 

The valuation of the land and the buildings is placed 
at $50,000. The value of the equipment is $2,500. The en- 
dowment fund is but $3,000. There is an indebtedness on — 
the property of $11,000, $3,000 of which is unprovided for. 
Among the largest contributors to the school have been 
the following: W. N. Vennard, $2,800; Mr. Baughman, 
$2,000; B. Gaddis, $1,000; John Hetherington, $1,000; A. 
M. Slocum, $900; W. F. Harding, $600; C. G. Heath, $500; 
besides the citizens’ bonus of $10,000. These amounts are 
generous considering the frontier character of the com- 
munity. 

Wessington Springs Seminary in the course of its his- 
tory has fully justified the wisdom and foresight of its 
founders by the invaluable service it has rendered to the 
Free Methodist Church in particular, and to the cause of 
God in general, through the character and achievements of 
the young men and young women it has trained and sent 
forth to bless the world by lives of devotion to the social 
and moral uplift and betterment of the race. 


SEATTLE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 


A singular train of providences led to the founding of 
this institution. Mr. H. H. Pease, now of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, attended Wyoming Seminary, at Kingston, Pa., in 
his young manhood, and received impressions from its 
deeply religious character which were strongly promotive 
of his spiritual growth. In the later years of his life the 
recollection of the spiritual influences emanating from 
that institution awakened in him a desire to found a sim- 
ilar school in the city of his Pacific Coast home. In fact, 
he had been possessed of an ambition to found such a 
school from as far back as 1860, some thirteen years before 
his removal to the Northwest. 
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At the time of attending Wyoming Seminary Mr. Pease 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
W. B. Bertels, now of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was a student 
there at the same time, and was a member of the same de- 
nomination. The acquaintance and fellowship formed 
between these two young men at that time has continued 
until now. The influence of the institution seems to have 
been of great religious value, as well as of much educa- 
tional benefit, to both, who have ever been earnest and ag- 
gressive Christian men, and whose benefactions have been 
a blessing to many public enterprises of a thoroughly evan- 
gelical character. 

After settling in life, Mr. Pease followed painting for 
a livelihood, and Mr. Bertels went into the tin and stove 
business. Mr. Pease’s health failed after a time, the busi- 
ness not seeming to agree with him. Then Mr. Bertels took 
him into the tin and stove business with himself, and, to 
quote from a letter of Mr. Pease, written to Mr. Bertels, 
February 15, 1912, from which the facts herein narrated 
were principally gathered, “you gave me a pair of spring- 
balanced scales and a couple of grimy old sacks and told 
me to go from house to house and buy old rags, copper, 
iron, brass, etc. You bought them of me, and finally the 
business increased so that you furnished me with a horse 
and wagon, and I pawned my watch as security to help 
pay for them; and by and by you took me in as a partner 
in the tin, stove and rag business.” 

In the meantime the Free Methodist work had spread 
into Eastern Pennsylvania, and the Rey. John Glen came 
from White Haven, Pa., to Wilkes-Barre, at the call of 
these two men and held a series of meetings, and about 
that time a Free Methodist Church was organized in the 
latter place, with which both Mr. Pease and Mr. Bertels 
became identified. 

Their business continued to prosper, and they finally 
erected a brick store in order to accommodate its steadily 
increasing volume. But in the early seventies Mr. Pease 
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felt a growing inclination to go West, whereupon Mr. Ber- 
tels bought his interest in the business, paying him $13,000 
for the same. 

Mr. Pease left for Seattle in the spring of 1873, going 
via Panama and San Francisco, and arriving the following 
June. With the amount received from the sale of his part 
of the business to Mr. Bertels, Mr. Pease made investments 
in real estate in Seattle, which increased in value rapidly. 
As an illustration of how property advanced, Mr. Pease 
states that he purchased a corner 120 x 120 feet for $250.00 
which he sold thirty-two years later for $35,000. At the 
time he went there Seattle had but 4,500 residents. At 
present (1915) the population is about 300,000. Mr. 
Pease has always regarded Mr. Bertels’s taking him into 
his business in his early manhood as one of the providential 
steps toward the founding of Seattle Seminary. It gave 
him the financial start in life which enabled him to help 
largely in the building of that institution when the time 
therefor was ripe. 

Being an ardent member of the Free Methodist Church 
Mr. Pease was naturally very anxious to have its work 
established in the Northwest, where he had now decided 
to make his home. The Rey. George Edwards, a Free Meth- 
odist preacher, had accompanied him and Mrs. Pease to 
Seattle, but for some reason, instead of remaining there 
went soon to Eastern Washington, where he continued to 
preach the Gospel of full salvation until his health failed 
and cancer of the mouth terminated his days. Mr. Pease, 
however, went to work at his trade in Seattle, and in con- 
rection therewith lived a consistent life, and devoted such 
time as he could to exhorting, preaching and doing good 
in a general way. Finally the desire for the establishment 
of regular Free Methodist preaching became so great that 
he and Mrs. Pease returned to Dover, New Jersey, to see 
the Rev. John Glen, an able and earnest preacher of the 
New York Conference, with a view to getting him to go to 
Seattle and open the work there. Mr. Glen’s Conference 
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was reluctant to part with him, and detained him for a 
year; but the next year he packed his goods prior to the 
Conference session, ready to start for the Northwest soon 
after it closed, which plan he was permitted to carry into 
execution. Mr. Pease provided for his maintenance by 
guaranteeing him, besides $200 for moving expenses, 
$40.00 per month and a comfortable house in which to live. 
Mr. Glen began his work in Seattle in 1885. 

At this time the Oregon and Washington Territory Con- 
ference had been organized about two years. Soon after 
Mr. Glen’s settlement in Seattle a session of this Confer- 
ence was held there. General Superintendent B. T. Roberts 
presided. Mrs. Roberts accompanied him. Mr. Pease, who 
had been contemplating the matter of starting a school, 
laid the matter before them. Mr. Roberts, who had learned 
by experience what such an enterprise meant, assured him 
that if he undertook to found a school, he would have a 
heavy load on both hands and heart. He also remarked 
that “Domestic economy and hygiene ought to be taught 
in all our schools.” Mr. Pease, being an ardent advocate 
of hygienic living, at once said, “If they will eliminate pork 
and its products, with tea and coffee, from the bill of fare, 
and recommend the use of Graham bread and make it, I 
will give $2,500 toward the enterprise.” Mr. N. B. Peter- 
son, a well-to-do and devoted layman, of Norwegian birth, 
and a man greatly interested in the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions, said he would donate five acres of ground in the 
city of Seattle if they would make it a missionary school. 
Ultimately the ideas of these two laymen were substan- 
tially embodied in the founding of the school. Mr. Peter- 
son’s large family of children were all educated here, two 
of whom, Lily and Mattie, gave themselves to missionary 
work in China, the former after a few years returning home 
to die, and the latter going out to fill the vacancy caused 
by her death. The considerable number of the Seminary’s 
graduates who have given themselves to foreign mission- 
ary work on various fields afforded Mr. Peterson a realiza- 
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tion of the hopes he indulged for the institution from the 
beginning. 

Some considerable time went by, however, before mat- 
ters began to assume definite shape. Then Mr. J. C. Nor- 
ton, from East of the mountains, settled in Seattle, and 
that just in time to be of much aid in forwarding the 
Seminary project. Though now president of the University 
Bank of Seattle, he had comparatively little means at that 
time, but had what in some emergencies is better than 
money—brains and common sense. He went to Mr. Pease’s 
to board, they keeping a sort of Free Methodist hotel and 
headquarters at that time for members of the Church 
coming from other parts of the country. After consulta- 
tion Mr. Norton and Mr. Pease started a subscription in 
order to see what could be raised for the proposed Sem- 
inary. They were soon much encouraged in the work, by 
securing many valuable pledges of money and labor; and 
so a building plan was secured, and the contract was let 
for the erection of an excellent and commodious building, 
containing chapel, recitation rooms, and dormitories for 
young men and young women. Unfortunately, however, 
the contractor proved to be financially irresponsible, failed 
in business, leaving the building in a partially completed 
condition, and with a heavy indebtedness against it. Of 
course this made it necessary to let a new contract, all of 
which matters made the original building cost very much 
more than was originally contemplated, and left the insti- 
tution in an embarrassed condition because of its heavy 
indebtedness. 

It was then decided to send for the Rey. Alexander 
Beers and his excellent and accomplished wife, of Vir- 
ginia, former students of the A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, 
to come and take charge of the school. They accepted the 
call, took charge of the work, saw the building finally fin- 
ished, the school started under most favorable prospects, 
and have continued at its head ever since. The indebted- 
ness at this time was $16,800. The Herculean task of rais- 
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ing this amount was undertaken by Mr. Beers, who was 
then a young man. The trustees gave him much encour- 
agement, helping by their means and by their prayers as 
best they could. Mr. and Mrs. Pease gave something over 
$8,000 toward relieving the strain, besides the liberal bene- 
factions formerly made to the enterprise. Mr. Beers tray- 
eled up and down the Pacific Coast and across the conti- 
nent and back several times in representing the cause, 
and always with a manly front and a smiling optimism, 
accompanied by such manifest tokens of the Divine favor, 
as made, him welcome almost everywhere, and brought 
generous responses to his call for material aid; and finally, 
within two or three years, he had raised a sufficient amount 
to liquidate the indebtedness. 

Then began an era of development which has continued 
until, at present, the institution has a campus of eight 
acres, beautifully laid out, graded, and shaded, on which 
are four large buildings with up-to-date furnishings and 
equipments, besides one or two smaller ones, all in the 
center of the growing and flourishing city of Seattle. As 
other property is rated in that city the entire Seminary 
property is supposed to be worth $170,000. No doubt it 
will be worth double that amount within twenty-five to 
fifty years. Much credit for the success of Seattle Sem- 
inary is due to the Rey. C. E. McReynolds, who has served 
on its board of trustees continuously since the date of its 
incorporation, and who gave the first subscription toward 
the enterprise at the time of its founding. 

This noble institution has made an illustrious record 
in sending out young men and young women of culture, 
piety and whole-hearted consecration to God to bless the 
Church and the world. Its graduates are filling respon- 
sible positions in nearly every part of the country. It 
has been particularly fruitful in giving to the ministry 
and to the missionary work of the Free Methodist Church 
as choice a number of educated and consecrated young 
people as any denomination could desire. 
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Here, as in the other schools of the denomination, the 
earnest Christian character and devotion of those who 
have served on its faculty has been among the factors that 
have contributed to the success of the institution in train- 
ing young people to noble ideals, ambitions and aspira- 
tions. They have been a noble, devoted, earnest, and self- 
sacrificing class of men and women. 

In 1911 the institution, which hitherto had attempted 
only secondary educational work, regularly installed the 
Freshman college course, and later it added the Sophomore 
and Junior courses, making it to rank as a Junior College. 
Since the foregoing sketch was prepared steps have been 
taken to convert this Seminary into a collegiate institu- 
tion, to be named Seattle Pacific College. 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE 


The first movement toward the founding of an institu- 
tion for the higher education of young men and young 
women in the Free Methodist Church was undertaken by 
the Central Illinois Conference. Strangely the man whose 
munificence led to the inauguration of this enterprise was 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church—Mr. James 
T. Grice, of Abingdon, Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grice attended a camp-meeting at Prairie 
City, Illinois, in July, 1881, which, though not large, was 
attended by remarkable manifestations of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence and power. They had been for some time identi- 
fied with the Holiness Movement in Illinois, and had also 
been generous in the bestowment of their means for the 
support of a collegiate institution in their own Church 
and town. But they greatly lamented the decay of spirit- 
uality in the Methodism of their time, and had lost faith in 
the work of the educational institution they had been help- 
ing to support. They were profoundly impressed with the 
character of the camp-meeting, and of the people under 
whose auspices it was held. 
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During its progress Mr. Grice communicated to the Rev. 
F. H. Ashcraft, Chairman of the District, whom he had 
favorably known for some time, and in whom he believed, 
not only as a man of God, but also as a man of business 
ability and sagacity, that he and his wife were feeling that 
the Lord would have them devote at least a portion of their 
remaining property to Christian education in connection 
with the Holiness Movement. He then made a proposition 
to turn over $6,000 from the proceeds of the sale of a 
farm yalued at $6,600, as soon as it could be sold, toward 
establishing a College within the Free Methodist Church, 
an annuity to be guaranteed to him and his wife so long 
as both or either of them should live, inasmuch as this 
would be necessary for their support. 

Mr. Ashcraft, regarding the matter as from the Lord, 
agreed to submit the proposition of this venerable couple 
to the leading ministers and laymen of the Central Illi- 
nois Conference, and to the General Superintendents of 
the denomination, after which he would give them a defi- 
nite answer to the same. AI] these parties heartily favored 
entertaining the proposition, Superintendent Roberts urg- 
ing the matter at some length, because of its seeming to be 
a Divine providence. The Central Illinois Conference, held 
in September of that year, also indorsed it officially, and 
elected nine trustees, with instruction to take such steps 
as should seem best in order to put Mr. Grice’s proposi- 
tion into effect, and then proceed with the work of es- 
tablishing a College as soon as possible. 

The chief difficulty in the way of closing a contract with 
Mr. Grice at once was that the farm was unsold, and real 
estate was so slow of sale at the time that, though the 
farm had been some months on the market, a buyer had 
not yet appeared. It was very desirable to close a contract 
at once, inasmuch as the advanced age of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grice rendered life with them precarious. 

Finally, in order to consummate the business, Mr. Ash- 
craft bought the farm on his own account, at $6,600, giving 
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his personal note for $600, and a second note secured by 
mortgage on the farm for $6,000. Then, in April, 1892, the 
Board of Trustees took this $6,000 note, secured by mort- 
gage on the farm of Mr. Grice, entering into a contract 
with Mr. and Mrs. Grice in which they agreed to pay a 
stipulated annuity, to be paid in semi-annual instalments, 
so long as they or either of them should live. Mr. Ashcraft 
carried the farm nearly two years, at the expiration of 
which time he sold it at a small advance over the price paid 
for it, and had also realized from rent $50.00 more than the 
taxes and interest came to. He then took up the mortgage, 
paying the Board of Trustees $6,000, paid off his $600 note 
held by Mr. Grice, and turned over the margin received for 
the sale of the farm above the purchase price, together with 
the net proceeds realized from rent, to the Board of 
Trustees, and thus the matter of securing the $6,000 to 
the Trustees for College purposes was consummated. 

The Trustees elected by the Central Illinois Conference 
to have charge of the matter of founding a school within 
their Conference territory were the following: Franklin 
H. Ashcraft, W. B. M. Colt, Charles A. Fleming, Thomas 
H. Marsh, Robert W. Sanderson, William T. Branson, 
James H. Moss, Isaac Kesler, and Walter 8. Dann. 

For several years Mr. Ashcraft, and others now on the 
Board of Trustees, had been thinking favorably of trying 
to secure for school purposes a college property, located 
at Greenville, [linois, originally owned by the Baptist 
people and chartered under the name of Almira College, 
an institution exclusively for ladies, but which had passed 
into the hands of a private owner, who had conducted a 
co-edueational school of his own for some years, but who 
now wished to sell. This property was examined by a 
number of interested persons belonging to the Conference, 
and was thought by them to be a desirable property to 
purchase for Free Methodist school purposes. According- 
ly, as soon as the trustees were practically assured of the 
$6,000 from Mr. Grice, they began measures for purchasing 
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this property; and nearly all the preliminaries of the pur- 
chase were completed prior to the actual consummation 
of the gift; so that, at the time of closing the contract with 
him, the deal was virtually closed for the purchase of the 
Almira College property from Mr. James P. Slade, the 
owner. 

The consideration was $12,200 in cash, for the build- 
ing, contents and grounds. The property consisted of ten 
acres of land in the heart of the city; a very substantial 
brick building of four stories, 44 x 144 feet, located in the 
center of a beautifully shaded campus; a library of several 
hundred volumes; several cabinets of geological, mineralog- 
ical and zoélogical specimens; a small amount of physical 
and chemical apparatus; several pianos and organs; and 
considerable art studio furniture and equipments. As the 
Trustees had no cash available for the purchase, the only 
thing left for them to do in completing the purchase was 
to borrow the money required. This they did, Mr. John 
Bradford, one of Greenville’s bankers, loaning them the 
full amount, upon a personal note signed by the nine 
Trustees. On April 5, 1892, the purchase was consum- 
mated, Mr. Slade and his wife deeding the Almira College 
property in fee simple to the nine persons named in the 
foregoing list of Trustees. 

The deed was thus executed to these persons for two 
reasons, namely: First, though they were elected by the 
Conference as Trustees, they represented no properly in- 
corporated body, and therefore could not, as a Board, re- 
ceive a deed which would be effective in law. While the 
Central Illinois Conference was at that time incorporated, 
vet the wording of the Certificate of Incorporation was of 
such a character as, in the judgment of eminent counsel, 
would prohibit that body from receiving a deed to the 
property with a view to going into the College business, 
Second, the Central Ilinois Conference had no money to 
pay for the purchase of the school property. The Grice 
farm had not yet been sold, and so when the $6,000 mort- 
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gage given Mr. Grice was finally turned over for school 
purposes, on contract securing to him and his wife an an- 
nuity while they should live, it was not assigned to the 
Conference, but to the persons of the aforementioned Board 
of Trustees. It seemed but just that, inasmuch as these 
Trustees had to give a personal note for the purchase of the 
property, with no other indemnity against personal loss 
until such time as a proper incorporation could be effected, 
and the note for $12,200 lifted, the property should be 
deeded to them in fee simple. There having been a legal 
barrier in the way of a deal by the Conference as an incor- 
porated body, individuals assumed the responsibility, in 
order to meet the demands of the law in the absence of 
proper legal incorporation. 

Later, however, it was thought that it would be more 
satisfactory to the Conference, and to those who might be 
solicited for subscriptions toward the College enterprise, 
for the trustees to execute a deed of the property to the 
Central Illinois Conference, which was done April 19, 
1892. The title remained in this condition until 1895. On 
May 31, 1893, with the consent of the Conference, an incor- 
poration of the institution itself, in the name of Green- 
ville College, was secured. Finally, on the 29th of May, 
1895, the property was duly conveyed to Greenville Col- 
lege, an institution duly incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, and whose place of business was 
Greenville, Illinois. This was the first and only incorpo- 
ration of Greenville College as such. 

It will be noticed that a considerable time elapsed be- 
tween the incorporation of the college proper and the 
legal transfer of the property to this new corporation. 
This is explained by the fact that the corporation had not 
taken up the note of $12,200 given to obtain money for the 
original purchase of the building. At the time the prop- 
erty was conveyed to the corporation known as Greenville 
College, on May 29, 1895, this indebtedness was entirely 
liquidated. 
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About the middle of July, 1892, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference board of trustees met to choose 
a president of the College. Wilson T. Hogue, then pastor 
of the Virginia Street Free Methodist Church, Buffalo, 
New York, and Chairman of the Buffalo District, Genesee 
Conference, was unanimously elected to the position, he 
having had no intimation that such a move was contem- 
plated. 

Accordingly he entered into a contract, July 18, 1892, 
to undertake the presidency of Greenville College. Nor 
did he find opportunity for the next twelve years to free 
himself from the responsibilities of the position, though at 
various times he would gladly have done so, had there 
been a providential opening. 

Collegiate work was not undertaken the first year, the 
institution beginning with College Preparatory, Commer- 
cial, Music, Art, and Teachers’ Review Courses only. It 
announced, however, from the start, that its purpose was 
to add to its curriculum full College and Theological 
Courses, so soon as circumstances would warrant. From 
the beginning the attendance exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations, and all the various departments were well 
patronized. Both the local and the foreign patronage were 
flattering. The community always took a lively interest 
in its success, both because of the tender associations that 
clustered about the institution since before the Civil War, 
and also because of its new lease of life and usefulness 
under its present ownership. The Free Methodist Church 
has likewise exhibited much interest in its welfare, both 
by way of patronage and support, because of its thorough- 
ly Christian aim, and also because of its having been, up 
to the present, the only educational institution of full 
college grade projected within the denomination. 

The Annual Register for 1893 announced that two full 
Collegiate Courses of Study had been adopted, and that 
the institution was ready to admit students in the Fresh- 
man year. Each succeeding year another year’s work in 
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advance was taken up, until the whole four years’ course 
was being taught, since which time full college courses 
have been regularly maintained. The new incorporation 
of the institution in 1895 gave it the right to confer the 
usual Academic Degrees upon students who should hon- 
orably complete its collegiate courses of study. A course 
Jeading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was then 
added in the Department of Theology, and one leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science in the Com- 
mercial Department. 

The attendance of students pursuing collegiate courses 
was small at first but gradually increased as the merits of 
the work done came to be more generally known, until for 
a goodly number of years it has been sufficiently encour- 
aging to delight those who have been charged with the ad- 
ministration of its affairs, as well as the numerous friends 
and supporters of the institution. The best advertisement 
of its work has been the men and women of cultured and 
stalwart Christian character whom it has sent forth to 
bless the world. 

In the Department of Theology Professor John LaDue 
has served with untiring devotion and with eminent satis- 
faction since the fall of 1894; and to him more than to 
any one else is due the credit for having made it of inex- 
pressible value to the Free Methodist Church. 

After the resignation of President Hogue, in 1904, the 
Rey. A. L. Whitcomb, M. 8., was chosen as his successor. 
Mr. Whitcomb was a man of marked ability, whose piety, 
scholarship, dignified and spiritual bearing, eloquence in 
the pulpit and on the platform, energy and tact in mat- 
ters of discipline, executive skill, and economy in the 
management of temporal matters, admirably fitted him for 
administration over such an institution. Under his presi- 
dency the school flourished in almost every sense of the 
word. 

In 1905 a new Administration Building was erected on 
the campus, at a cost of $20,000, in connection with which 
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a steam-heating system was installed, capable of ade- 
quately heating both buildings, and the old building was 
furnished with toilet rooms, bath rooms, and lavatories, 
which had long been greatly needed. After occupying 
the position for three years, however, for reasons which 
he thought justified his course, President Whitcomb re- 
signed, and returned to the work of the pastorate. 

Professor Eldon G. Burritt, A. M., who was Dean at 
the time of President Whitcomb’s resignation, was chosen 
as his successor. He has been engaged exclusively in edu- 
cational work for many years, most of the time in various 
schools of the Free Methodist Church. Under his presi- 
dency the College has continued to prosper. 

The institution has considerable toward an endowment 
fund, with a goodly amount subscribed toward increas- 
ing it, on a part of which the subscribers are regularly 
paying interest. 


LOS ANGELES FREE METHODIST SEMINARY 


The late Rev. C. B. Ebey, more than any other person, 
was instrumental in the founding of the Los Angeles Free 
Methodist Seminary, located at Hermon, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, California. A resolution looking toward the 
founding of such an institution was adopted by the South- 
ern California Conference at its session held in June, 
1902; and in April, 1903, incorporation papers were se- 
cured. 

Mr. Ralph Rogers donated one hundred building lots, 
located in Highland Park Addition to Los Angeles, to the 
corporation. A sufficient number of these were reserved 
for a campus, and from the proceeds of the sale of the 
others nearly enough was realized to pay for the erection 
of the Seminary building. A large and commodious build- 
ing was erected in 1903-1904, on an elevated and sightly 
campus, finished without in cement stucco, and the in- 
terior of which was finished in a thoroughly up-to-date 
manner. 
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According to the provisions of its Charter the trustees 
must be elected by the Southern California Conference. 
Three of them may be nominated by the California Con- 
ference, and the others are usually nominated by the trus- 
tees in office. A full report of the school, as to its financial 
and general condition, is made to the Southern California 
Annual Conference each year. The Seminary at present 
has an endowment fund of $20,000, principally in real 
estate, but which will not be productive until the death of 
its donors. 

The original Board of Trustees was composed of the 
following named persons: C. B. Ebey, D. G. Shepard, E. 
Leonardson, F. C. Heil, M. C. Sperow, H. Bush, S. D. 
Sutton, J. G. Baird, and J. K. Freeland. The Board has 
recently been enlarged from nine to eleven members. J. G. 
Baird, a very competent business man, has been its presi- 
dent from the date of its incerporation. 

The Seminary began its work in September, 1904, and 
has continued it without interruption since. The attend- 
ance has always been good and the institution is entitled 
to no small distinction for having given to the Church as 
noble, intelligent and consecrated a company of young 
people from year to year as any institution of similar 
grade within its pale. Its alumni number fifty-one— 
twenty-four young men and twenty-seven young women 
(1915). 

In 1911 the Freshman year of college Work was intro- 
duced, with a view to making the institution a Junior Col- 
lege in due time, and in accordance with the provisions of 
its Charter. The Seminary issues a quarterly Bulletin, one 
issue of which is the Annual Catalogue. The school is 
graded to the very best standards in the State, and in its 
preparatory work qualifies for admission to the best Col- 
leges, and to the Universities of California. 

The following named gentlemen have served the Sem- 
inary asits principals: Rev. N. J. Davis, 1904-1907, whose 
relation was terminated by an untimely death; J. G. Baird, 
who took the position at the death of Professor Davis for 
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one year only; P. O. Cole, whose work began in 1908, and 
was terminated at the expiration of eighteen months by 
failing health; J. K. Freeland, who filled out the remainder 
of the year after Professor Cole’s resignation; B. J. Vin- 
cent, who has been at the head of the institution since 
1910. In 1912, H. K. Biddulph was chosen principal of the 
Academic department. E. A. Holtwick is the present 
principal. 
CAMPBELL FREE METHODIST SEMINARY 


The Campbell Free Methodist Seminary, of Campbell, 
Texas, originated in an action passed by the Texas Annual 
Conference in 1909. The great distance of the Texas work 
from the other denominational schools rendered it imprac- 
ticable for many living within the bounds to patronize the 
denominational institutions of learning very generally. 

After the matter had been on the minds of a number 
for several years, the Rev. R. A. Thompson finally intro- 
duced a preliminary resolution to the effect that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to take steps preparatory to 
the establishment of a Free Methodist school within the 
bounds of the Conference. The resolution was adopted, 
and a committee was appointed, of which Mr. Thompson 
was chairman, with instruction to use their judgment as 
to determining upon the location of the school, financing 
the enterprise, purchasing of site, and all other matters 
necessary to the establishment of a denominational Sem- 
inary. ‘ 

While negotiations were pending for the purchase of 
a piece of land containing about seventy-five acres, situated 
on the interurban railway line about midway between 
Dallas and Fort Worth, and on the very day when the con- 
tract was to have been closed, the Grubbs Self-Help and 
Industrial Institution, located at Campbell, was offered 
to the committee at a mere nominal figure. This property 
consisted of three frame school buildings situated on a 
campus of ten acres. The citizens of Campbell encouraged 
the project, and used their influence to induce the com- 
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mittee to decide in favor of locating the school there. 
Through their influence the property of the Industrial 
‘School was finally offered to the committee for the nom- 
inal sum of $2,000. 

The committee was somewhat divided on the question, 
Mr. Thompson and some others holding that when the 
property of the Industrial School was obtained it would 
not be what they wanted, while the other site was an ideal 
one, and would be a place where all the Free Methodist 
people who desired to do so could reside, and at the same 
time have access to the best cities in the State in which 
to make a living, with transportation service as good, or 
nearly as good, as ordinary street car service in the 
cities. 

The majority of the committee, however, decided in 
favor of the Campbell location. Accordingly the deal was 
consummated, the work of repairing and refurnishing the 
buildings was begun and pushed to completion, a faculty 
of instructors was engaged, and, the following September, 
the school was opened with a very gratifying patronage. 
The institution is now (1914) in its fourth year, and each 
year until the present one has witnessed an increased 
patronage. The teachers have been characterized by deep 
spirituality, the students have been of an excellent class 
generally, and excellent revivals of religion have been en- 
joyed in connection with the school work each year. The 
Rev. C. E. Harroun is Principal at present. 

The Seminary building proper is a three-story building, 
having eight rooms, the entire upper story being in one 
room, thus providing an excellent chapel or auditorium. 
The young men’s dormitory is also a three-story structure, 
and has thirty-six rooms. The young women’s dormitory 
is a building of two and one-half stories, providing seven- 
teen rooms. 

When first purchased the school was practically out of 
debt; but owing to the expense incurred in refitting the 
buildings and procuring faculty, a considerable amount of 
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indebtedness has been incurred, though not of such an 
amount as to be immediately embarrassing. The present 
value of the school property is estimated at from $12,000 
to $15,000. 

Campbell Seminary undertakes to do only secondary 
educational work, or that of the ordinary High School. So 
far it has proved a blessing to the people of the Texas Con- 
ference, and it is drawing a measure of patronage also 
from other contiguous conferences. 


CENTRAL ACADEMY AND COLLEGE 


This institution, located at McPherson, Kansas, is suc- 
cessor to Orleans Seminary of Orleans, Nebraska. The orig- 
inal institution had its origin in the action of the Norton 
District of the West Kansas Conference. This was in 
1884, when the country was comparatively new and un- 
developed. The original plan was for the erection of a 
large sod schoolhouse near Almena, Kansas, on the land 
claim of the Rev. C. M. Damon, and the starting of a Chris- 
tian school therein. Later, however, a liberal offer from 
the people of Orleans, as an inducement to locate the school 
there, was accepted, and the institution was duly incor- 
porated as Orleans Seminary. Plans were adopted for a 
three-story brick building 40 x 60, and the work of building 
was soon begun. 

In the fall of 1883 the West Kansas Annual Conference 
accepted the property and became the incorporating Con- 
ference. In 1886 this body authorized the erection of a 
second building, 40 x 70 with three stories, and the follow- 
ing year the school was newly incorporated as Orleans 
College. The Rey. C. M. Damon and Rev. E. E. Miller were 
the principal backers of the enterprise; but many other 
preachers of the Conference were active in securing funds, 
and in otherwise promoting the project. Jacob Dixon and 
his wife and family were also among the most earnest and 
effective helpers of the enterprise. The Rey. John Ellison, 
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of Michigan, was an active leader in the matter of securing 
the erection of the second building. 

The school opened with the Rey. C. M. Damon as 
President, and Charles P. Tiffany, A. B., as Principal. 
Professor Tiffany retired at the expiration of the first 
year. Mr. Damon continued to hold his position until the 
fall of 1886, and then was succeeded by the Rey. W. H. 
Davis. When the school was reincorporated, as a College, 
in 1887, the Rey. Clark Jones was chosen President, which 
position he held for three years. The institution was con- 
ducted under the name of a College until 1893, though 
doing nothing in advance of college preparatory work. 
Professor Jones was succeeded in the presidency by Miss 
Emma Hillmon (now Mrs. Haviland) in 1890, and the Rev. 
C. E. Harroun, Jr. was called to succeed her in 1891, and 
continued to occupy the position until 1893, when the 
institution as a Free Methodist school became defunct. 

The property was sold for school purposes to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal people in 1893. They held it and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conduct a school until 1897. Fail- 
ing in the matter of payment for the property, they offered 
to turn it back to the Free Methodist Church, and the 
Executive Committee of the denomination, after sending 
a commission to examine the property and to inquire into 
the terms on which it could be obtained, purchased it, in 
order to save to the Church the property and what the Free 
Methodist people had invested in it. 

The Executive Committee finally sold it to the Platte 
River Conference, which had been organized from the 
West Kansas Conference, and within the territory of which 
the schooi was located. The Platte River Conference se- 
cured a new incorporation, this time giving it the original 
name of Orleans Seminary. After 1897 it was conducted 
as a Seminary. The following named persons have served 
as principals during this time: Rey. Bowman the 
first year; C. E. Anderson, 1898-1900, whose career of use- 
fulness was terminated by a very unexpected death, his 
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wife also dying about the same time; Rev. W. W. Bruce, 
1900-1902; Rev. N. B. Ghormley, 1902-1905; Rev. A. J. 
Damon, 1906-1908; Rey. W. W. Loomis, 1908-1909; Rev. 
J. L. Dodge, 1909-1910; Rey. Ezra P. Whitton, 1910-1911; 
E. B. Crippen, 1911-1912; and the Rev. L. Glenn Lewis, the 
latest incumbent. 

The Seminary buildings were both of brick, and orig- 
inally cost a large amount. Since then, however, they 
have deteriorated sadly, and of course are worth very 
much less. The liabilities of the institution at present 
(1914) are also quite heavy. 

Orleans Seminary has been the most unfortunate of all 
the educational institutions of the Free Methodist Church. 
Notwithstanding all its misfortunes, however, it has done 
a good work, and has given many choice and useful young 
men and young women to the Church. 

More recently a change was made in the location, name, 
and general character of the school, which gives much 
promise for its future. The location at Orleans, Nebraska, 
proved not to be a favorable one for such a school. On this 
account it had been talked for a number of years that, pro- 
vided a more central and otherwise suitable location could 
be obtained at reasonable terms, it would be wise to sell 
the property at Orleans, and locate the school in a place 
that would better accommodate the several patronizing 
Conferences. 

On January 20, 1914, this talk began to materialize. A 
meeting was held at Abilene, Kansas, to consider the mat- 
ter. Forty prominent representatives from the various 
patronizing Conferences were present. Committees were 
appointed on receiving propositions, on ways and means 
of financing the enterprise, and on selecting an appropriate 
name for the new school, provided the contemplated 
change should be made. 

After considering propositions from Abilene, Con- 
cordia, and McPherson, Kansas, the committee on loca- 
tion recommended the proposition from McPherson, and 
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the committee on naming the new institution recommended 
that it be known as “Central Academy and College of the 
Free Methodist Church.” After proper deliberation there- 
on, the reports of these committees were adopted. 

The Annual Conference was requested to instruct the 
Trustees to designate five or more persons who should be 
authorized to proceed at once to incorporate a school to be 
known by the before-mentioned name. The incorporation 
was duly attended to, whereupon an elegant school prop- 
erty, with a considerable tract of vacant land, was deeded 
to the new corporation by the city. 

The “Academy and College” faces Main Street, three- 
fourths of a mile from the Post Office, affording the ad- 
vantages of a city, and yet almost independent in its life 
and interests. The beautiful campus of fifteen acres offers 
excellent opportunities for athletic exercises. It is sur- 
rounded by elm, maple, and evergreen trees. 

The Administration Hall is a four-story recitation 
building, 110 x 150 feet, made of hard brick, with tile roof, 
modern in every way, large recitation rooms, science 
rooms, and laboratories, study room, auditorium, library, 
cloak and toilet rooms, administrative office, and _ fire- 
proof vault. It is also equipped with electric lights, steam- 
heat, ventilating system, fire-hose and fire-escapes. The 
woodwork on the interior is all of natural finish. The 
estimated value of the College property is $70,000, of 
which $30,000 was a gift from the city. 

Lewis Hall, constructed in 1914-1915, is a beautiful 
three-story structure, of modern architecture, 60 x 70 feet, 
built of pressed brick. In this building are commodious 
and attractive parlors, dining room, etc., on the first floor. 
The floors above are occupied as ladies’ dormitories. This 
building with its equipment cost $15,000. The patronage 
the first year was prophetic of a golden future for the 
institution. 
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In the earlier history of the Free Methodist Church 
the forces were so small, the resources were so limited, 
and there. were so many things demanding immediate at- 
tention in the denominational “struggle for existence” 
that some branches of organized Christian activity were 
naturally overlooked. Among these things were public 
benevolences. Not that the Church lacked interest in such 
matters, but it lacked organization for reducing its in- 
terest to a more definite and practical basis. The most of 
its benevolent work was then done through the codpera- 
tion of benevolent individuals with institutions already 
organized for such work. 

In the year 1884, and also the following year, convic- 
tions were growing upon a few minds within the Genesee 
Conference that the time was near when the Church should 
engage in organized benevolent work; and those convic- 
tions finally materialized in the 


GERRY ORPHANAGE AND HOME 


This institution is situated at Gerry, Chautauqua 
County, New York, about six miles from the city of 
Jamestown, on the Dunkirk, Allegany Valley and Pitts- 
burgh railroad, operated as a New York Central Line. 
From the original published Charter, Constitution and 
By-Laws the following “Historical Sketch” is borrowed: 


Mrs. Ann Chesbrough, wife of Rev. S. K. J. Chesbrough, is 
entitled to the credit of having been the originator of the Orphan- 
age and Home. The demand for such an institution was the sub- 
ject of several conversations between the Chesbrough family and 
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Rey. Henry Hornsby during the conference year of 1884-1885. 
The conviction that the Church ought, without further delay, to 
enter upon such a line of Christian work rapidly strengthened. 
Those concerned in these preliminary interviews felt that God had 
laid the burden of this work upon their hearts. Some of them, 
having no children of their own, felt it to be their duty to devote 
their means and efforts to providing for some of the many helpless 
children of the land, who were left without parents of their own 
to care for them. 

At the annual session of the Genesee Conference held at Parma 
Center, New York, in the autumn of 1885, a meeting of those in- 
terested in organizing for the establishment of such a work was 
called. At this meeting, Rev. W. A. Sellew presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted: 

1. “That we believe the time has arrived for us, as Free 
Methodists, to take steps looking to the founding of an Orphanage 
and Home under the control of our church. 

2. “That the chairman appoint a nominating committee of 
three, who shall, at to-morrow’s sitting [of the Conference], nom- 
inate a permanent committee of three, who shall, with as little 
delay as possible, secure the legal incorporation of such an insti- 
tution.” 

Henry Hornsby, S. K. J. Chesbrough, and W. A. Sellew, were 
nominated, and elected by the Conference, to serve as committee 
on securing a Charter. 

This committee met at Gerry, Chautauqua County, New York, 
and drafted a Charter, which was submitted to Hon. E. S. Pitts, 
of Medina, New York, for correction, who also kindly introduced 
it in the Senate, and secured its passage by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 

The first meeting of the trustees was held at Gerry, August 
27, 1886, at which the Board was duly organized by the election 
of Henry Hornsby as president, John T. Michael, vice-president, 
Samuel K. J. Chesbrough, secretary, and Walter A. Sellew, treas- 
urer. 

No suitable location being found, and also for other sufficient 
reasons, the work was not begun until two years later. At the 
annual meeting in 1888, Rey. W. A. Sellew made a proposition to 
the Trustees, concerning the transfer of the Gerry Seminary prop- 
erty, which he then owned, to them for Orphanage and Home 
purposes. The Seminary property consisted of about eight acres 
of land, one frame two-story building, 40 x 70 feet, with basement 
of stone; one wood-shed, 16 x 24 feet; one barn, 24x30 feet; one 
hen-house, 12 x 22 feet; and two finished out-houses. The cost of 
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the whole was about $7,200, of which the land cost $1,200. It was 
proposed to deed the whole of the property to the Trustees for the 
founding of an Orphanage and Home, on consideration of the pay- 
ment of $1,500 to Mrs. Jennie R. Sellew, who had $2,500 of her 
own means in the Seminary property. This generous proposition 
was readily accepted, and steps were immediately taken to pro- 
vide necessary funds to pay the $1,500 and to begin the work of 
reconstructing the school building for Orphanage and Home pur- 
poses. 


In May, 1889, the work of reconstructing the building 
was so far completed that it was thought proper to open 
the institution. The Rey. O. O. Bacon, a long and well- 
known member of the Genesee Conference, with his ex- 
cellent wife, was engaged to take charge of the institution. 
He began his work, May 12, 1889, and received the first 
inmate on the 3rd day of June following. At the end of 
the first year the Home family consisted of seven aged 
people (three men and four women), and ten children, 
besides the Manager, Matron, and their helpers. 

The original Board of Trustees was composed of the 
following: Walter A. Sellew, Henry Hornsby, Peter D. 
Miller, John S. MacGeary, Alanson K. Bacon, Jarvis K. 
Wilson, Wilson T. Hogue, George W. Gurley, Olin M. 
Owen, Melville C. Burritt, Albert McCoy, Hiram Beards- 
ley, William Manning, John 'T. Michael, Oscar Partridge. 

On May 1, 1890, the Trustees purchased ten acres of 
land adjoining the Orphanage and Home property, at a 
cost of $1,500. The land had a house and barn on it, but 
they were in poor condition. The land was much needed 
by the institution, and was a valuable addition to the 
other property on various accounts. Other small places 
in close proximity to the institution were also purchased 
from time to time. 

During the first year after the opening of the institu- 
tion Mr. L. Atwood, a layman living at Rome, New York, 
remembered the institution in the gift of a bond for 
$1,000 as a beginning of an endowment fund. Others 
gave generously toward the purchasing of land and for 
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defraying current expenses. A charge of a few hundred 
dollars is made for the admission of aged people, and the 
money thus received is always added to the endowment 
fund. 

About 1905 the Trustees purchased a farm of one hun- 
dred twenty acres adjoining the Home, at a cost of $4,400, 
from which is grown much of the living of the Home fam- 
ily. Besides what the family consumed, products of the 
farm were sold during 1914 to the amount of over $2,100. 

In the beginning there were but few old people, and 
these and the orphan children were all housed in the same 
building. In 1898, however, a separate building was 
erected for the aged, at a cost of $14,000. This was a 
beautiful, steam-heated building, in a sightly position, 
with modern, up-to-date improvements, affording each 
aged person a beautiful and completely furnished room, 
providing cheery public sitting and reception rooms, din- 
ing-room, bath-rooms, toilets, and in fact well-nigh every- 
thing that could minister to the comfort and cheer of the 
inmates. The Old People’s Home was designed for the 
aged of both sexes, and without respect to race, religion, 
nationality, or any other qualification, except a previous 
record for respectability, and freedom from contagious 
disease. 

At the end of 1914 the Old People’s Home had thirty 
inmates, and the Orphanage had sixty. The Manager, 
Matron, teachers, nurses and helpers numbered eighteen, 
making the total family of the institution 110. The ex- 
penses for the year had been about $1,000 a month. The 
Treasurer reported a slight indebtedness, incurred largely 
by the building of an addition to the orphanage. A school 
is maintained for the children, an isolation hospital is 
provided for use in case any contagion breaks out, nurses 
are employed to look after the sick, and all is done that 
can be done for both the physical and moral welfare of 
those entrusted to the care of the institution. 

Those who made the largest contributions to the 
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Orphanage and Home since it was founded are the fol- 
lowing: Henry Hornsby, of West Kendall, New York, 
gave $960 in cash and a farm which sold for $7,500, mak- 
ing a total of $8,460; W. A. Sellew, of Jamestown, New 
York, his $4,700 interest in the Seminary building which 
was converted into an Orphanage, and has since been very 
liberal in its support; William Phillips, of Newfane, New 
York, from proceeds of sale of farm, $4,000; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Phillips, Newfane, New York, a house and lot, value 
about $2,600; Mrs. L. Essex, of Franklinville, New York, 
$1,750 cash and a farm which brought about $2,400, mak- 
ing a total of $4,150; Thankful Burritt, of Chili, New 
York, by will, $2,300; B. E. Strong and Emily Strong, his 
mother, both of Gerry, each made several gifts of $5005 
Mrs. Jennie R. Sellew, $1,000. Others gave liberal sums, 
but the foregoing are the names of those who gave $1,000 
or more. 

The institution has completed a quarter of a century 
of its history, and in that time more than 1,000 children 
have been cared for under its management, and a large 
number both of aged men and women have found mainte- 
nance, shelter, rest, care, comfort, and agreeable associa- 
tions in which to spend the closing years of life, beneath 
the roof of the institution. In closing his Annual Report 
for 1914, Mr. Jarvis K. Wilson, the Superintendent, very 
appropriately said: ‘In the providence of God the Gerry 
Homes are now closing a quarter of a century of their 
labor and success. Could its promoters, some of whom 
have passed on before, look back and see the work that has 
been done in the uplift of the needy and the comfort given 
to both young and old, they would rejoice with us in the 
labor and sacrifice given to carry on this branch of God’s 
work.” 


THE WOODSTOCK HOMES 


These consist of The Chicago Industrial Home for 
Children at Woodstock, Illinois, with office in Chicago, 
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and The Old People’s Rest Home, located at the same 
place. 

The Chicago Industrial Home for Children was for- 
mally opened March 4, 1889, at 1722 North Whipple street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The incorporation dates from Septem- 
ber 22 of the previous year. The original incorporators 
were as follows: James D. Marsh, Thomas B. Arnold, 
James H. Porter, Rachel A. Bradley, Tressa R. Arnold, 
Maggie G. Parker, Mary C. Baker, George W. Whitting- 
ton, Ellen L. Roberts, Morse V. Clute, Sarah Beach, Al- 
bert W. Parry, Eliza C. Sanborn. 

From the Annual Report of October, 1907, the fol- 
lowing information is borrowed respecting the earlier his- 
tory of this institution: 

The owner of the property [Thomas B. Arnold] above men- 
tioned had been taking in children, keeping them for a time and 
finding homes for them, or boarding them for some father or 
mother whose home had been broken up. This work had grown 
until it had become too burdensome to be borne as a private under- 
taking. Other charitably disposed persons were consulted, and on 
their advice the above named corporation was formed. The 
institution was without funds, and the work of arousing public 
sentiment was slow; but a conviction that the work was much 
needed, and that the hand of Providence was guiding, gave cour- 
age to the promoters of the enterprise. The trials and discourage- 
ments were many, but as the work became better known the sup- 
port became more generous. 

For two years the institution was run in the above mentioned 
house, when to our great joy the property now occupied by the 
institution at Woodstock, Illinois, came into our hands, and the 
children were removed to that place. The transfer of the prop- 
erty was on this wise: Mrs. Roxey D. Stevens, a widow without 
children, desiring that her property should go to some good cause 
after her decease, upon hearing of our work, gladly deeded the 
property to the Home, taking a life lease. 

A cottage was purchased and refitted for her use, and a liberal 
annuity was paid her during her life. The acquisition of the 
property gave the Home a good foundation on which to build. 
The old brick building, though substantially built, needed many 
repairs. These were made, the building was enlarged, a com- 
modious barn was erected, and a building which accommodated a 
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steam laundry in the basement, and a gymnasium for the boys on 
the first floor, and a dormitory for the older boys and the farmer, 
was erected. With these enlargements and additions the institu- 
tion can accommodate fifty children very comfortably. 

The farm, comprising about forty-three acres, enables the in- 
stitution to raise its own vegetables, feed cows enough to supply 
the Home with good, fresh milk, chickens enough to supply fresh 
eggs, and grain and hay to keep the horses necessary to work the 
place. 


The objects of the institution as set forth in its Char- 
ter are “to provide a home for the homeless, orphaned, 
deserted, destitute, wayward and dependent children; to 
educate and to instruct them in industrial pursuits; also 
to aid such children in obtaining suitable Christian 
homes.” 

The scope of the work has been described under three 
heads, as follows: “Home-finding, home-saving, home-pro- 
viding.” For such children as are surrendered to the in- 
stitution it undertakes to find homes in good, Christian 
families. No child is placed in a home without a previous 
thorough investigation of the character of the applicants, 
and their ability properly to educate the child. Wherever 
it is possible, as it is in many cases, to save a home from 
being broken up by keeping children temporarily, this 
is done. A mother may be left either by the death or de- 
sertion of a husband with a family of children. On ac- 
count of failing health, or of other unfavorable circum- 
stances, she may be unable to care for them for a time, 
but when the disability is removed, she may be able to 
take them under her own care, and thereby the home is 
preserved. Then there are also cases where a father or a 
mother, as the case may be, would be able, were a home 
and care provided for their children, to earn not only their 
own support but enough to contribute in part at least to 
the maintenance of the children. In such cases the insti- 
tution undertakes to provide the home and care for the 
little ones, believing “it is better for parents, where cir- 
cumstances will permit, to contribute something toward 
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the care of their children than to be entirely relieved of 
the burden.” 

The institution has the indorsement of the Illinois 
State Board of Administration, whose Certificate it bears ; 
also the indorsement of the Subscriptions Investigating 
Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
State of Michigan has likewise recognized the institution, 
and authorized it to “carry on business in the State for 
the purpose of placing dependent children in selected 
Christian homes, supervising them until they are of age, 
or until they are self-supporting, and indenturing them or 
procuring their legal adoption.” 

From the first Thomas B. Arnold was Superintendent 
until 1913, with the exception of perhaps one year when 
J. D. Kelsey held the position, and two years when W. P. 
Ferries held it. In the fall of 1912 Mr. Ferries was elected 
Superintendent, discontinued work in the pastorate to 
give the work of the Home his undivided attention, and 
has since filled the office efficiently and acceptably. 

For many years the Home has published a monthly 
periodical called The Children’s Friend, which officially 
represents it, and which is a sprightly little sheet full of 
good things for young and old alike. Mrs. Emma L. 
Hogue has been its Editor from the start. It was recently 
converted into a magazine in form. This periodical has 
done much to give the institution a worthy representation 
wherever it has circulated. 

During 1911 and 1912 the Home was practically re- 
built, being made in the full sense of the term a modern 
building, well adapted to and equipped for the purposes 
of a Children’s Industrial Home. The cost of thus re- 
building the institution was about $10,000. 

The Chicago Industrial Home for Children has done 
much excellent work along the several lines for which it 
was founded during the years of its history. From 1,000 
to 1,200 children have found within its enclosure tender 
care, comfortable sustenance, good educational advan- 
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tages, excellent training, wholesome moral and religious 
instruction, and thereby have been saved from becoming 
victims of those evil circumstances which are almost sure 
to result in viciousness of character and criminality of 
life. 


THE OLD PEOPLE’S REST HOME 


This institution, occupying a site adjoining the 
grounds of the Chicago Industrial Home for Children, at 
Woodstock, Illinois, was incorporated and opened in 1903. 
The Incorporators were as follows: Samuel K. J. Ches- 
brough, Burton R. Jones, James D. Marsh, Thomas B. 
Arnold, John D. Kelsey, William P. Ferries, John E. 
Coleman, Esmond E. Hall, William E. Bardell, Freeborn 
D. Brooke. 

The objects of this institution are to provide and main- 
tain a Home for aged people of both sexes, who are in a 
measure dependent, where they may have the advantages 
of good accommodations, agreeable associations, pleasant 
surroundings, comfortable sustenance and tender minis- 
trations when needed, amid which to spend the closing 
years of life. Certainly its objects are both philanthropic 
and Christian, and as such can but appeal to the sym- 
pathies and to the aid of generous people everywhere. 

The doors of the Rest Home are ever open to aged 
people, who need such a place of rest and care, without 
respect of nationality, race, creed, or religion. Many 
have already found shelter, care, and comfort in their last 
years within its enclosure, and the managers are only sorry 
that their limited room does not admit of their taking 
in many more. The Home inmates usually number in the 
neighborhood of twenty, which, with the Matron and the 
other helpers, make quite a family to maintain. The 
capacity of the Home provides for about twenty-four in- 
mates. 

The following are the persons who have filled the chief 
offices of the institution since it was founded: President, 
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T. B. Arnold, 1903-1913; W. P. Ferries, 1913-1915. Secre- 
tary, F. D. Brooke, 1903-1915. Treasurer, W. B. Olm- 
stead, 1903-1906; F. D. Brooke, 1906-1915. Superintend- 
ent, W. P. Ferries, 1903-1906; J. D. Kelsey, 1906-1915. 

The first inmates of the Rest Home were Mrs. Anna 
Jacobson and Mr. and Mrs. James Keyt. Mrs. Jacobson 
and Mr. Keyt are still living, both past eighty years of 
age. For twelve years they have been made comfortable 
in the Old People’s Rest Home. These are only samples of 
the good work which the institution has accomplished 
during its brief existence. 

In one respect at least the impulse to inaugurate the 
work of caring for the helpless resembles the movement 
which culminated in the formation of the Free Methodist 
Church. The inspiration came to the East and to the 
West at the same time. What was called the “Nazarite” 
movement in Western New York had its counterpart in 
Northern Illinois in what was called “Redfieldism.” Those 
who were gathered around the standard of holiness in 
Dr. Redfield’s revivals in Northern Illinois were termed in 
derision “Redfieldites,’ just as those who espoused the 
cause of holiness in the Genesee Conference were termed 
in derision “Nazarites.” As the movements were well- 
nigh simultaneous in the beginning, so were the move- 
ments for inaugurating benevolent enterprises aimed at 
caring for the helpless about twenty-five years later. None 
who has known the history of these later movements 
can doubt that they were prompted by the Spirit of God 
as certainly as were the original revivals which culminated 
in the formation of the Free Methodist Church. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE FREE METHODIST CHURCH BEYOND THE 
PALH OF ITS OWN COMMUNION 


The success achieved by the Free Methodist Church is 
to be measured not merely by its own statistical showing, 
material equipment and spiritual development, but also 
by the good it has accomplished, incidentally and other- 
wise, outside the pale of the organization itself. It would 
be impossible for any one to gather up all the historic 
facts necessary to show the full extent of that influence, 
and if they could be gathered, it would require much more 
space to set them forth than is at the author’s disposal. 

The most that can here be attempted, therefore, is 
the presentation of a few typical instances in illustration 
of the subject, and a few general observations regarding 
the scope of the Church’s influence beyond the limits of 
her own communion during the half century and over of 
its denominational existence. 

1. The influence of the Free Methodist Church as an 
evangelizing agency has been decidedly marked in rela- 
tion to the general “Holiness Movement” of the country. 
It was the first distinctively Holiness Church organized 
in the United States. Holiness, or entire sanctification 
as a second work of grace attainable in this life and obli- 
gatory upon all believers, was the real issue in the old 
Genesee Conference troubles which finally led to the ex- 
pulsion of Roberts, MeCreery, Stiles, and others prom- 
inent in the formation of the Free Methodist Church; 
and, a little later, to the wholesale exclusion of lay mem- 
bers by the “reading-them-out” process. Had Methodism 
remained true to her standards and to her original profes- 
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sion, such excommunications for such a cause would have 
been impossible. Had a majority of her representatives 
in the General Conference of 1860 been in sympathy with 
the work of holiness as defined in the foregoing, and as 
taught by John Wesley, it cannot be reasonably doubted 
that they would have entertained the appeals, and granted 
the redress which more than fifteen hundred intelligent 
and spiritual laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
petitioned for. In that case there would have been no 
demand for the new organization, and the Free Methodist 
Church would not have come into existence. 

When the new Church became a necessity in order that 
those excluded from the mother Church and those who 
were finally constrained to withdraw therefrom for con- 
science’ sake might have a congenial Church home, and 
also in order to preserve Methodism in its original sim- 
plicity and purity, those who were instrumental in effect- 
ing it took good heed to see that a doctrinal statement 
on the subject of entire sanctification, embodying the 
teachings of John Wesley and formulated in most explicit 
terms, found its place among the Articles of Faith. So far 
as the author has been able to learn this was the first or- 
ganized body of Christians on the continent thus explicit- 
ly to declare itself in its creed on the subject. 

With its attitude thus definitely expressed, and with 
its object declared to be that of spreading Scriptural 
Holiness over the land, it also required that candidates 
for full membership should either be in the enjoyment of 
that perfect love that casteth out fear or promise to seek 
diligently until they obtain it. These things show that 
holiness was the central and dominating idea in the 
founding of the organization. This was long before any 
of the now numerous “Holiness Associations” came into 
existence—seven years prior to the organization of the 
National Holiness Association, which is oldest of them 
all—and many years before the founding of any of the 
“Holiness” Churches of to-day. 
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Moreover, at the time when the Free Methodist Church 
was organized the Earnest Christian, edited and published 
by B. T. Roberts, was the only publication in this country 
devoted explicitly to promoting the work of holiness save 
one, the Guide to Holiness. Until 1909, when its publi- 
cation was discontinued, it continued faithfully to bear 
testimony to the doctrine and experience of full salvation, 
and that effectively, too, as thousands on earth and in 
heaven can bear witness. 

From the very first of Free Methodist history its 
preachers -have all been pledged to labor to their utmost 
for the promotion of holiness, in the distinctively tech- 
nical sense of that term, and the ordinary Church services, 
as also all its more general evangelistic gatherings, have 
made the work of full salvation as prominent. 

In view of the foregoing facts it must be evident to 
any unprejudiced mind that the Free Methodist Church 
was a pioneer of the now widely-spread Holiness Moye- 
ment of the country, and a parent of that movement in its 
manifold developments. 

But another respect in which its influence relative to 
the work of holiness has been manifest, although indirect- 
ly, is in its reaction upon the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At a Free Methodist camp-meeting in Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, some years ago, the Rev. William B. Osborne, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for many years prom- 
inent in connection with its missionary work in India, 
was present in the Sabbath morning love-feast, and in 
testifying said: “I have come fifty miles to attend this 
meeting that I might thank the Free Methodists for the 
privilege I have of preaching holiness in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. I want you Free Methodists to keep 
right on as you are doing, even should you never see one 
soul converted directly as a result of your labors; for you 
are doing a great work in our Church, and in other 
Churches also. You make it possible for us to take a 
stand for God and righteousness we could not otherwise 
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do.” That brother, speaking his honest convictions, ut- 
tered a great truth illustrative of the influence of the Free 
Methodists as a people beyond the limits of their own com- 
munion. 

2. The influence of the Free Methodist Church as a 
witnessing body and as an evangelizing agency has also 
been marked in its relation to the spirituality of the other 
Churches generally. The latter part of the testimony of 
the Rey. Mr. Osborne, as given in the foregoing, is also 
to the point here. “You are doing a great work * * #* 
in other Churches also.” The spirituality of the Free 
Methodist people generally, as also their uncompromising 
and radical stand for righteousness of every kind, is re- 
marked by the fair-minded of other Churches in all parts 
of the country where they are known, and usually in 
terms of approval and in acknowledgement of the benefi- 
cent influence of their work. Even where, as is still the 
case in some instances, other Churches disfellowship and 
oppose them, the very ground and character of their op- 
position are a testimony to their influence in the direction 
of disturbing formalism and making it generally uncom- 
fortable for false and superficial professors of religion. 

A worthy Presbyterian minister made substantially 
the following statement to the Rev. William Manning, of 
the Genesee Conference, some years ago: “Mr. Manning, 
your people must not measure the extent of the good they 
are doing by the results seen in their own denomination. 
You are exerting a most wholesome influence upon the 
other Churches with which you come in contact. Tf rep- 
resent a Church generally looked upon as quite decidedly 
unlike your people, and yet I am sure that the influence 
of the Free Methodist Church has done much to quicken 
spirituality in the Presbyterian Church wherever the two 
bodies have come in touch with each other.” 

Sentiments such as are instanced in the foregoing par- 
agraphs frequently have been expressed by representatives 
of other denominations who are competent to judge, and 
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of whose honesty in these statements there can be no 
reasonable doubt. 

3. Again, the influence of the Free Methodist Church 
may be traced beyond the bounds of its own communion 
in respect to certain other evangelistic movements which 
have blessed our own and other countries. It is a historic 
fact that the late Dwight L. Moody was instructed regard- 
ing the baptism with the Holy Spirit by two Free Meth- 
odist women of Chicago, and under their direction was 
led to seek and obtain the experience. He was laboring 
in the Y. M. C. A. work of the city with great earnestness, 
but with no such marked results as attended his efforts 
subsequently. Women were welcomed to their Yoke Fel- 
low meetings, temperance services, noon-day meetings, ete. 
Among those who attended were “Auntie Cooke,” as she 
has long been familiarly called, and Mrs. Hawxhurst. 
They felt a deep interest in Moody, and used to tarry after 
the service to speak with him regarding matters of ex- 
perience, and particularly to urge upon him the import- 
ance of seeking the baptism with the Spirit. They also 
experienced great travail of soul in praying for him to the 
end that he might receive his Pentecost; and the author 
sat by his side in Buffalo, and heard him tell to thousands 
of how he searched the Scriptures on the subject which 
those “plainly-dressed and shining-faced women” had been 
urging upon him until, fully convinced that the doctrine 
was Scriptural, and that the baptism was for him, he went 
on his knees in his room in New York resolved never to 
rise until he should receive the promised Comforter. In 
concluding the statement he said, in substance, ‘Whatever 
success has attended my evangelistic labors has been due 
to the baptism with the Spirit I then received.” 

It is also true, though not generally known, that Jerry 
McAuley and his great work in Water Street Mission 
were largely the products of Free Methodism. The Rev. 
J. 8S. Bradbrook, of Binghamton, New York, who used to 
be the editor of McAuley’s paper published in the inter- 
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est of the mission, was probably as well informed as any 
one in the country respecting the facts of McAuley’s re- 
ligious experience, and also regarding the Water Street 
Mission under his supervision. 

He has given an interesting account of the conversion 
of Jerry McAuley through the instrumentality of Samuel 
Irwin; of his reclamation through the efforts of “Brother 
Little,” another Free Methodist; of the conversion of Sam. 
uel H. Hadley, and of the work of the latter. It appears, 
too, from what he has written that through their associa- 
tion with the work of Water Street Mission the Free 
Methodists were indirectly influential to some extent in 
giving spiritual character to the organization of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

The following is Mr. Bradbrook’s version regarding 
these things: 


Just about the time Brother Sam. Irwin joined us he went 
with “Awful” (Orville) Gardner to Sing Sing prison to talk with 
the prisoners. Orville had recently been converted at a little 
town above New York City, where he went to meet his wife, he 
having just served a sentence in Blackwell’s Island for breaking 
a man’s jaw with his fist. 

Jerry McAuley was present in line, serving a fifteen-year sen- 
tence for river piracy, and was converted immediately after their 
visit, as a result of their talk. (Authority: Jerry, Sam, and 
“Awful” Gardner himself, while my guests at Dover for a few 
months). 

Jerry joined the Norfolk Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
after having been released from Sing Sing, but was so disgusted 
with what he saw there that he gave up everything and returned 
to his drink and river piracy as before. 

A man by the name of Little—a Free Methodist, Brother Irwin 
and others informed me—was working as a slum missionary and 
had a little mission of his own. He got after Jerry night and 
day, following him into saloons, on the streets, etc. Jerry would 
run from him when he could. Finally, by advice of his associates 
one night, full of whisky, he went after Little, and securing 
entrance to the mission room after meeting hours, proceeded to 
‘put a head” on him, and forever stop further interference on 
Little’s part with his own reckless rush to ruin. The plan was 
all right, and might have worked to perfection but for one thing, 
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viz: Little was the better man, and after a few moments, with 
the loss of a few splintered wooden benches, Jerry was pinned to 
the floor; and when Little asked, “Now, Jerry, will you be still?” 
Jerry very reluctantly replied, “Pwhat else can I do, Little? 
Sure, yez have me quiet now.” 

Little took him up stairs, fed him, put him into a good bed and 
was so kind to him that he broke down and started again—to stay. 
Jerry himself was my informant as to this; and always called 
Little “that Free Methodist missionary.” 

Jerry started his Water Street mission, but in the meantime 
had been encouraged and helped by a number of Free Methodists 
of New York. He had for his first helpers Brother and Sister 
Frank Smith, of the Brockport, New York, Free Methodist class, 
and they gave him valiant help, and actually formed and fashioned 
the sturdiness of Christian rule and character that afterward 
made him the success he became. 

During his mission life the New York pilgrims [Free Meth- 
odists] * * * made a large part of his active workers in the 
mission meetings. The Brooklyn pilgrims [Free Methodists] and 
our German Free Methodists were regular helpers, and their pray- 
ers, testimonies and thoroughness gave tone and depth to the meet- 
ings, overbalancing the superficial work to be expected from world- 
ly professors who were attracted to the mission and participated 
in the exercises. 

Sister [Jane] Dunning’s girls helped very much there, and two 
of them became very closely identified with that work, yiz: Sisters 
Pangborn and Sherwood, the latter being “Mother Sherwood,” 
who was Hadley’s main stay, and was buried from the Water 
Street Mission with great mourning and quite a public funeral. 
[Portraits of these women, with tributes to their memory, may 
be found in Hadley’s, ‘‘Down in Water Street.’’] 

Brother Joseph Mackey and Brother Irwin actually had as 
much (if not more) to do with Samuel H. Hadley’s conversion and 
continuance in the Christian life as Jerry himself; for Jerry was 
openly opposed to him, and refused for a while to permit him to 
speak in the public services, even after Hadley had appealed to 
the trustees of the Cremorne Mission * * * for indorsement. 
Mackey and Irwin for years attended Jerry’s services, especially in 
Cremorne Mission, rarely missing a service; and Mackey put in 
a great many dollars. 

I was editor of the Jerry McAuley newspaper from the first 
number, and remained such until the second year, attending 
every meeting there, and helping otherwise—a Free Methodist 
also. 
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In reference to the influence of the Free Methodists 
in giving spiritual character to the organization of the 
Salvation Army, Mr. Bradbrook writes: 


Mr. John B. Gough told me he came from his London tour 
with Mr. William Noble, a coworker of marked ability and prom- 
inence in England on temperance lines. Noble was so taken up 
with the clear testimonies of those redeemed men and women (in 
Water Street Mission) and the devotedness of Brother and Sister 
Smith that he declared to Mr. John B. Gough, “I will never lec- 
ture on temperance again while I live. We don’t go far enough. 
I shall go immediately back to London, and, securing the great 
Musie Hall, will open just such meetings as these and keep it 
up till I die.” 

He did so, and was very successful. To this point my informa- 
tion was verified, as Jerry also mentioned the same thing to me 
frequently. Mr. Gough gave a lecture or two at the mission for 
the benefit of the work, and I reported his talk and had several 
conversations while submitting the press proofs to him; and it 
was on one of these occasions he spoke of the matter. The matter, 
if true, is of much importance, as it actually makes the work done 
for Jerry and with him by Free Methodists the means of the 
Salvation Army taking the trend and line of work that has since 
astonished the world. This is Jerry’s statement: 

“The meetings in the great Music Hall held by Mr. Noble at- 
tracted much attention from religious workers in London, and 
throughout England also. Among others drawn to hear and see 
the new movement for the redemption of the ‘submerged classes’ 
were William and Catherine Booth, then engaged in Christian 
work among the poor of London. They caught the inspiration 
there, as Noble caught the infection at Jerry’s mission, and the 
Booths declared, as Noble did, before them, “This is the line. This 
is just what we were looking for,’ or words to that effect; and 
the present Salvation Army line of work and organization followed 
right along Free Methodist lines, as taught Jerry by them at first, 
then Noble by Jerry, then the Booths by Noble.” 


Another fact in illustration of this part of our sub- 
ject: Years ago the author attended a Free Methodist 
camp-meeting at Ridgeville, Obio, and on the afternoon of 
the second Sabbath preached on “The Second Coming of 
Christ.” The attendance was very large, and much free- 
dom was enjoyed in delivering the message. The atten- 
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tion was well-nigh perfect, and at the conclusion great 
blessing rested upon the people of God. The camp-meeting 
closed, and the writer went to his home in New York 
State, unconscious that any particular fruit had been 
borne by his labors. 

A number of years passed, and one day a stranger 
called at his door and inquired, “Does the Rev. Mr. H— 
live here?” On being answered in the affirmative, he said 
in substance: “You don’t know me, but I know you. My 
name is Fuller. I was formerly a Congregational clergy- 
man in the State of Ohio. A number of years ago I heard 
you preach a sermon on ‘The Lord’s Coming’ one Sabbath 
afternoon at a camp-meeting in Ridgeville, Ohio. It was 
the first discourse I ever heard on that subject. It set me 
to thinking and studying, led me to new views of Scrip- 
ture, and resulted in the renewal of my consecration to 
God, and in my call to the foreign missionary work; and 
for the past six years my wife and myself have been labor- 
ing in India under the auspices of the Christian Alliance. 
J am returning to my home on a furlough, and have stopped 
off here to thank you for the preaching of that sermon at 
the Ridgeville camp-meeting.” 

That man was the Rey. M. B. Fuller, who has for many 
years been one of the chief representative men of the 
Christian Alliance in connection with their India work, 
and whose first wife, of precious memory, wrote the book 
entitled, “The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood.” Mr. 
Fuller is now editor of the India Alliance. 

Another philanthropic and evangelistic work which 
was largely aided and influenced by Free Methodist work- 
ers was known as Providence Mission, New York City. 
This institution, which was organized chiefly for ministra- 
tions among the sick and the poor, was under the super- 
vision of Dr. Sabine, a Christian medical man of philan- 
thropic disposition, who gave largely for its maintenance 
and devoted himself personally to the work for many 
years. His foremost workers were chosen from the Free 
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Methodist Church, as he alleged, because of their superior 
Spirituality and efficiency. Mrs. Jane Dunning was for 
a long time his chief dependence, and Lida Dunning La- 
mont and Jennie Pierce were also among his most trusted 
and valued helpers. The work of this mission became 
quite famous, and its character and effectiveness were ac- 
knowledged to be largely due to the influence of the work- 
ers chosen from among the Free Methodist people. 

4, In its attitude toward reforms the Free Methodist 
Church has also made its influence prominently felt be- 
yond the limits of its own communion. It has ever stood 
in the foremost ranks of the reform forces. Organized at 
a time when the anti-slavery reform was reaching its cul- 
mination, among its General Rules was one forbidding “the 
buying, selling, or holding of a human being as a slave.” 
From that day forward Free Methodism was ever ag- 
gressively devoted to the abolition of slavery until the 
doom of that “sum of all villainies” was forever sealed. 

In relation to temperance reform and the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic its attitude has ever been equally 
radical and aggressive. The foremost champions of this 
reform, from the platform, through the press, and in their 
private utterances, with one consent declare that wher- 
ever they find a Free Methodist they are sure of finding a 
helpful friend of the cause, and acknowledge that the at- 
titude of that people as an organization is a powerful aid 
to the work in which they are engaged. The influence of 
their women in connection with the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is worthy of particular mention under 
this head. They are devoted, uncompromising and faith- 
ful to the very best of their ability, and the wholesome 
character of their influence is generally acknowledged. 

The anti-secrecy reformers have also found in this 
people strong and reliable allies wherever they have met 
them. In fact, they are pioneers in this reform, so far as 
relates to the Church’s attitude on the subject; and, so 
far as the author knows, they are about the only people 
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that have not compromised or receded from their original 
position on the subject in some degree. 

Then, the attitude of the Free Methodists respecting 
free seats in the Churches, congregational singing, sim- 
plicity and plainness of attire, and their constant and 
universal agitation on these subjects, have been among the 
forces that have effected remarkable changes around us 
in these several respects. The agitation has not always 
been with wisdom, it is admitted; and what work of re- 
form, or even of religious revival, ever was carried on with 
no breach: of the law of wisdom and propriety? But, not- 
withstanding all the mistakes made by over-zealous and 
poorly-balanced men and women, the influence of the 
Church as a whole has been extensive and beneficent 
relative to these things. The rented pew system and the 
monopolizing of the song services in the Churches by their 
choirs, which were the well-nigh universal rule fifty years 
ago, have largely gone out of date, while modesty and 
simplicity of attire, particularly among Christian work- 
ers and representatives of the Holiness cause, have become 
very much more common. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the attitude and example of this people have been 
among the influences that have effected these changes. 

5. Finally, the Free Methodist Church has exerted 
in no inconsiderable degree beneficent influences beyond 
its own denominational bounds through the work done in 
its various schools. Through no other single agency does 
a Church’s influence become more cosmopolitan than 
through its educational institutions. While these schools 
are denominational as to their ownership and administra- 
tion, they are, with all their benefits, open to and at- 
tended by the representatives of all denominations. 

In Greenville College, while the author was President, 
there were among the students, and as boarders in 
the college family, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Disciples, Mennonites, Episcopalians, and Roman Cath- 
olics, besides many that were from families of no particu- 
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lar religious persuasion. These students were regular 
in attendance at family worship, chapel services, and at 
the Sabbath morning service in the Free Methodist 
Church. No effort was spared to make stalwart Chris- 
tians of them all, although the matter of their various de- 
nominational affiliations was not interfered with. Some 
of them ultimately became Free Methodists, but many of 
them did not. Of those who did not many were greatly 
benefited in various ways, and went forth under the in- 
spiration of the ideals received at the College to labor in 
various fields for the uplift of humanity. 

Similar conditions have prevailed in all the schools of 
the Church. As a result there are ministers of the Gospel, 
missionaries, teachers, and men and women engaged in 
numerous other kinds of philanthropic work, in nearly 
every part of the world who received their educational 
equipment, and most if not all of their spiritual qualifica- 
tions, in some one or more of these various schools. In 
India, Africa, China, Japan, Persia, Ceylon, Santo Do- 
mingo, and in fact in nearly every country on the globe, 
the influence of these educational institutions is constant- 
ly pulsating through the labors of such of their alumni as 
are not members of the Free Methodist Church, in relig- 
ious, educational and philanthropic lines. Who can esti- 
mate the influence of the Church beyond the limits of its 
own communion exerted through this agency alone? 

The Church ought to have exerted a much wider and 
more powerful influence upon the nation and the world 
than it has; yet, when we remember the smallness of its 
beginning, the limited character of its resources, the 
zealous and often unrighteous competition it has had to 
meet, and the well-nigh universal opposition it encountered 
for many years, and which is by no means at an end yet— 
when we look at what has been achieved in the light of 
these things, we surely have reason to exclaim: “What 


hath God wrought?” 
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REVIEW 
OF THE REV. F. W. CONABLE’S HISTORY OF THE GENESEB 
CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST BPISCOPAL 
CHURCH (FROM “WHY ANOTHER SECT?”). 


Perhaps we should say nothing of this book, because of the little 
notice that has been taken of it by the public. But as it has been 
indorsed by the Genesee Conference, and ordered to be placed in its 
archives for reference, it becomes possessed of an importance as a 
historical record, which, in itself, it does not possess. Of its literary 
pretensions we will not speak. 

It is in its article on “Nazaritism” that we are more particularly 
interested. It is proper to say, in general terms, that its statements, 
both original and borrowed, under the head of “Nazaritism,” are 
wholly incorrect. We will notice in detail, a few of its false state- 
ments: 

“Nazaritism in fact, if not in name, originated with a few min- 
isters of the Genesee Conference—J. H. Wallace, B. T. Roberts, 
J. McCreery, Jr., and others” (Page 628). 

This is incorrect both in form and fact. * * * 
That by “Nazaritism’” he means what in other Conferences is called 
“Holiness,” is evident from his associating the name of John H. Wal- 
lace with it. John H. Wallace had no relation with those expelled 
from the Genesee Conference, under the cry of their being ‘‘Naza- 
rites,’ only, as before their day, he was a specially able advocate of 
the doctrine of holiness. Mr. Conable shows that he removed to 
Michigan before the difficulties in the Genesee Conference began. 
He also bears witness to his great ability and usefulness. But John 
H. Wallace fell, as other good men have fallen. So, to bring reproach 
upon the Free Methodist Church, Mr. Conable tries to associate John 
H. Wallace with its origin. John H. Wallace had no more relation 
to it than other men had who preached holiness before it was thought 
of. This, Mr. Conable well knows. 

Mr. Conable says: 

“That Roberts and McCreery and two Presiding Elders were led 
on from motives of envy, jealousy and unchristian ambition in the 
endeavor to secure for themselves the ‘chief patronage’ of the Con- 
ference.” 

Does this man claim Divine attributes that he is able to read 
men’s motives? This is not only false, but malignant, and foolish. 
Did not the two Presiding Elders already occupy the highest position 
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in the Conference? They were placed there without any effort or 
desire of their own. 

As to my humble self, no man can truthfully say that I ever, 
in any way, sought position in the M. BH. Church. I never asked, 
directly or indirectly, for any appointment. Mr. Conable never even 
heard that I did, I will venture to say. The whole statement is utterly 
baseless! If I had then felt any ambition in that direction, it could 
have been easily gratified. After the leaders of the holiness movement 
were sent off—Rev. H. Thomas to California, and Messrs. Stiles and 
Kingsley to Ohio—I was offered, if I would leave the persecuted, 
holiness people, better appointments than the Genesee Conference 
had to give. Though Mr. Conable seems ignorant of it, there is such 
a thing as standing by the right from no other motive than a desire 
to do right, and obey God. 

In speaking of the Estes pamphlet, Mr. Conable says: 

“The printer refused to testify as to the authorship, and we have 
no law to oblige attendance at an ecclesiastical court.” (Page 
646.) 

Mr. Conable, and all of his indorsers who were at the Perry 
Conference, know that this is not true. The most unscrupulous, 
unless rendered desperate, seldom venture upon a falsehood so 
glaring. The printer of the Hstes pamphlet was present at my trial! 
One of the preachers opposed to me, took him there and back, about 
seventy miles across the country in a carriage. They did not cali 
upon him to testify. 

Mr. H. N. Beach, editor of the ‘Brockport Republic,” the gentle- 
man referred to, in a note to us, says: 

“Rev. HE. M. Buck got me to go to Perry in the case, at the 
time of the Conference; but I was not called to testify, because, 
I suppose, my evidence was not what was wanted.” 

Thus Mr. Conable crowds two known, great falsehoods into 
one short sentence: 1st. The printer did attend the Court. 2d. He 
did not refuse to testify! And such statements are voted into the 
archives of the Genesee Conference as history, by men who know 
that there is not one word of truth in them! 

In speaking of my trial, Mr. Conable says: 

“The chief effort of Mr. Roberts in his protracted defense, was 
to convince the public—not that he had not written and circulated 
such allegations as were charged against him, but that the allega- 
tions were really true” (Page 647). 

For this assertion Mr. Conable has no apology. He and his 
indorsers well know it is false. That I did not write the Hstes 
pamphlet, I proved to the Conference in the most conclusive way 
that a man can prove he did not write any document,—by the testi- 
mony of the real, avowed author, that he himself wrote it. 

George Hstes testified to the Conference: “Brother Roberts had 
nothing to do with the writing of the part that bears my name.” 

Again, Mr, Conable says that the defendant had been, 

“According to his own public admission, granted every possible 
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appliance for his aid, and defense, consistent with the Discipline of 
the Church” (Page 648). 

This man seems utterly incapable of telling the truth about 
these matters! He knows that nearly two whole sessions were em- 
ployed in my trying to obtain, and my opposers trying to prevent me 
from obtaining, either a change of venue, or a trial by a committee! 
He knows that I was refused the aid of the counsel I asked for! 

In my closing plea, I thanked Bishop Janes for the able and im- 
partial manner in which he had presided, and for the kind spirit he 
had manifested; but that does not warrant the above assertion. Yet 
it is all he has to make it out of. 

Again, Mr, Conable says: 

“The charges and specifications were voted sustained, by not far 
from two to one” (Page 648). 

The minutes and Conference roll for that year show that there 
were one hundred and sixteen preachers in full connection in the Con- 
ference, at that time. Of these, fifty-four voted against me, and 
thirty-four for me, leaving a clear majority who did not vote to sustain 
the charges. 

Some were terrified to that degree they did not dare to vote for 
me—and they had too much conscience left to vote against me. 

Mr. Conable says: 

“Strange and fraudulent methods were employed to deprive 
Presiding Elders and regular pastors of their support” (Page 650). 

What he means by this accusation, I cannot imagine. Many 
refused to pay “Presiding Elders and regular pastors,” who had 
participated in the wicked acts of the majority. But in this there 
was nothing “strange or fraudulent.’”’ The “strange” part was that 
any honest man would help support any of them. 

Mr. Conable, in apologizing for those he calls “loyal preachers,” 
says: 

“A few of them in their zeal in opposition to Nazaritism, and in 
order to the preservation of Church order, overstepped the lines 
of administrative propriety a little, if not more, for which they 
suffered arrest and correction at the Conference” (Page 655). 

The “arrest and correction” part is a piece of news, and we 
strongly suspect, a fabrication. 

Again he says: 

“One or more preachers in charge had illegally declared several 
members, Nazarites, withdrawn. ‘This being reported to Conference 
by the parties deeming themselves injured, made some work” (Page 
655). 

What work? The members were kept out, and the preachers 
were passed all right. 

Mr. Conable says: 

“Charges, in some instances of a gross character, were preferred 
against one or more of the Presiding Elders and some other preach- 
ers at Conference, which could not be sustained!’ (Page 655). 

Why could not these charges of “a gross character’ be sus- 
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tained? It was not for want of proof, abundant, clear, conclusive, 
and of the highest order. It was for want of a disposition to do 
right, on the part of the majority. So they would not entertain most 
of these charges, or even hear a statement of the several cases, but 
promptly voted to lay the whole matter on the table. For the 
nature of some of these grave charges see pages 143-146 of this 
book.* 

Mr. Conable says: 

“Roberts and Stiles united their fortunes in the secession move- 
ment, leading to the organization of “The Free Methodist Church” 
(Page 660). 

What! drive men out of a Church, after their most earnest 
efforts to stay in, and then call it a “secession movement!” Does 
this man take it for granted that his readers have not common 
sense? 

Again he says, same page: 

“Which should be the greatest was a question, but the career 
of Stiles was short, as, early after building their Church at Albion, 
and effecting a permanent Church organization, he was called away 
by death. Roberts became “General Superintendent” of the Free 
Church, as such, of course, claiming ordaining authority.” 

There never was any question “which should be the greatest.” 
None more gratefully and cordially than B. T. Roberts acknowledged 
the correctness of the popular verdict, that Loren Stiles was one of 
the greatest preachers in Western New York. 

Mr. Stiles nominated Rev. B. T. Roberts for General Superin- 
tendent of the Free Methodist Church, the first time he was elected 
to that office, and the vote for it was quite unanimous. The Super- 
intendent did not “claim ordaining authority,” whatever that may 
mean. The Discipline made it his duty to ordain those elected by an 
Annual Conference. 

Conable says: “As to J. A. Wells, he lost confidence in B. T. 
Roberts” (Page 660). Where did Mr. Conable get his information? 
A man may join another denomination for other reasons thar a loss 
of confidence. Mr. Wells, in a letter before us, says he “did not 
lose confidence in B. .T. Roberts.” 

Of the Bergen Camp Ground, Mr. Conable says: 

“The Bergen Camp Ground Charter was changed by applica- 
tion to the Legislature, and the clause which gave the Methodist 
Episcopal Church any control or supervision over the grounds, or 
meetings held ‘there, was stricken out. This arrangement, however, 
to secure the Camp Ground to “‘Nazarite” uses, did not hold very long, 
as in due time, under the sanction of the Conference, measures were 
instituted which were successful in securing the same, according to 
the forms of law, to the Genesee Camp Ground Association, for the 
ownership and use of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in harmony 
with disciplinary provisions and Church usage.” 


*Reference is to ““‘Why Another Sect?” 
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We will show what these “successful measures” were, and in 
so doing will give a brief history of this Camp Ground. 

1. I made a bargain for the ground—twenty-five acres, intend- 
ing to use it for a camp ground, if we could raise the money to pay 
for it. Meeting with encouragement, B. T. Roberts and Loren Qtiles 
took a contract for the land, May Sth, 1856. On the 11th of July, 
1856, it was deeded, by absolute conveyance, to Asa Abell, Benjamin 
T. Roberts, and Asa Allis. 

2. The following winter I drew up the Charter of “The Genesee 
Camp Ground Association,” went to Albany, and got it passed by the 
Legislature. To this Association, we deeded the ground in trust. 

3. After they began to expel the camp-meeting people, we got 
the Charter amended. 

4, The so-called Regency party, held a camp-meeting on that 
ground after they had turned us out of the Church. The trustees, 
all of whom but one became Free Methodists, made no opposition, 
but hoped it would do them good. But they assumed judicial powers 
and declared that those trustees who were not members of the 
M. B. Church were not legal trustees. Yet the law made no such 
qualifications for trustees. After declaring a vacancy they went 
on to elect themselves to the vacancy. 

5. Having thus gained possession, they threatened us with a 
law-suit if we went on the ground to hold any more meetings. We 
appointed no meetings for a few years hoping fairly to settle the mat- 
ter. We made them the following offers: 

(1) We would hold the ground and let them hold camp- 
meetings there whenever they wished, free of charge. 

(2) Or they might hold the ground, and Jet us hold meetings 
when we wished. 

(3) Or we would sell the ground and divide the proceeds 
among the two Churches, in the proportion we had paid. Those who 
became Free Methodists had paid about two-thirds of the price of 
the ground. 

All these offers they rejected. 

6. To keep possession, they held sham camp-meetings for the 
election of trustees. At one time they had but one tent,—a canvas 
thrown over a pole. Preachers, from the stand, preached to an 
audience seated in the stand. 

7. We appointed a camp-meeting to be held there in June, 1867. 
They got out an injunction. We heard of it, and went to another 
ground with the meeting. The third day of the meeting, the Sheriff 
served the writ of injunction upon “B. T. Roberts, and all associated 
with him.’ The Sheriff was doubtless instructed to delay serving the 
writ in order to break up the meeting. The injunction was tried 
and we beat them. They then set men to work cutting wood on the 
camp-ground, to sell, to pay the costs. 

8. The deed conveyed the land to the trustees, in trust, that 
they “shall not cut down or destroy, or cause, or permit, or allow to be 
cut down or destroyed, the woods or trees, or any part thereof upon 
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said piece or lot of land, except as may be necessary for the fencing 
of said lot, or the better fitting of it, for the purpose of holding 
camp-meetings.” We therefore got out an injunction restraining 
them from cutting down the timber. 

9. On the trial, the so-called Regency trustees, among whom 
were three Conference preachers, swore that “all the trees and tim- 
ber cut upon said camp-ground referred to” in the complaint, “were 
either lying upon the ground, or dead, unsound, and more or less 
decayed.” “That said trees were old,” “that nc sound trees have been 
cut upon said ground;” “that the cutting and removal of said trees” 
“have not only benefited and improved it for the purpose of said 
Association, but was indispensable for the safety of those who might 
attend religious meetings upon said ground.” 

We could only swear to the stumps and wood. We found eighty- 
seven green, sound, stumps—the wood was also sound and green. 
They beat us of course. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, after thus “improving” the 
ground, they ceased to hold camp-meetings there, and very soon 
after sold the ground. 

One of the best lawyers in the state said, after thoroughly 
examining the case, “They have no right to that land, either in Jaw, 
or in equity.” But we have neither time nor taste for litigation, 
even were it an easy matter to obtain justice in our Courts, against 
a power as great as that of the M. E. Church, aided by such secret 
society influence as it could control. 


APPENDIX B 


BXTRACTS FROM A REVIEW OF BISHOP SIMPSON’S 
ARTICLE ON “THE FREE METHODISTS” IN HIS “CYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MBETHODISM.” 


The Bishop says that the Free Methodists do not admit any 
members, even on probation, “without a confession of saving faith in 
Christ,” and adds, “The reason alleged by them is, that much of the 
defection in other Churches is due to the fact that multitudes° who 
have joined the Church as inquirers, have failed to pursue a strictly 
spiritual life.” 

Where do the Free Methodists assign any such reason for such 
action? They do not in their Discipline. They never have in any 
Conference action. I never heard any individual among them assign 
any such reason. The reason they give is, that there is no warrant 
in the New Testament for admitting a person into the Church, even 
on probation, except on profession of saving faith in Christ. 

Again we quote from the same author: “In its early history 
some of its leaders encouraged a spirit of wild fanaticism, claiming 
the power of healing by the laying on of hands.” 
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Here are two untrue statements. The first, of encouraging 
“wild fanaticism,’ we have met in the preceding pages (of “Why 
Another Sect?’’). We have shown that such men as Drs. Reddy 
and Ives considered what the Bishop calls “wild fanaticism,” as the 
proper manifestations of spiritual life. 

As to “some of its leaders claiming the power of healing,” this 
is also a mistake. None of them ever made any such claim. We 
acknowledge, with becoming gratitude and humility, that in answer 
to prayer there have been among us some remarkable cases of 
healing—but nothing more than has taken place among true Chris- 
tians in all ages. 

The most prominent person who has ever been among us, that 
we are aware of, who “claimed the power of healing by the laying 
on of hands,” or any thing like it, was then, and is still, we suppose, 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church! He was never a Free 
Methodist—much Jess a leader! : 

We notice a few statements of the Bishop, which, though in a 
sense true, are misleading: 

(a) “Became dissatisfied with the workings of its government.” 

We never had any special dissatisfaction with the ‘government” 
of the M. BE. Church. We learned by experience that it was capable 
of great abuse. We were dissatisfied with the administration—first 
of the Genesee Conference, and then of the General Conference, in 
expelling the innocent and screening the guilty. 

(b) “They professed themselves to be moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

No more so than Methodist preachers generally. 

(c) “In Church polity the name of Bishop was abandoned, and 
a General Superintendency substituted.” 

Not merely the name, but the ordination and the life tenure 
were abandoned. The General Superintendents are simply officers 
of the General Conference elected every four years. 

(d) “The Conference organizations were retained as in the 
M. E. Church, and laymen in numbers equal to the ministers were 
admitted to each of these bodies.” 

In the Free Methodist Church the lay delegates are not admitted 
to the Conferences—they, with the preachers, compose the Confer- 
ences. The lay delegates are elected directly by the members, and 
not indirectly by the preacher, through a Quarterly Conference, 
which, in part, is of his own creation. We are not afraid to trust 
our people. 

(e) “The name of Presiding Elder was changed to that of Dis- 
trict Chairman.” 

But the District Chairman may have a circuit the same as other 
preachers. Presiding Elders do not. 

(f) “They also require their members to be exceedingly plain in 
their dress.” 

No more so than the Discipline of the M. HE. Church requires 


its members. 
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APPENDIX C 


NAZARITE DOCUMENTS: COMPRISING THE OBLIGATIONS, 
PRACTICAL PROPOSITIONS, LAMENTATIONS, RECOM- 
MENDATIONS, ETC., OF THE NAZARITE UNION OF THE 
GENESEE CONFERENCE OF THE M. EB. CHURCH [A 
FICTION]. 


EXTRACTS FROM THH MINUTES 
OF A PRIMARY CONSULTATION OF SEVERAL PREACHERS 
IN FAVOR OF OLD LINE METHODISM 


Brother R. stated that, in his opinion, it had become necessary to 
have a closer union among ourselves in respect to the observance of 
the Rules and Customs of the Church. Especially as in certain quar- 
ters there seemed a set purpose to ignore the Discipline and to bring 
in innovations upon the time-honored customs of the Fathers. The 
evil results of this were everywhere manifest. Isolated and indi- 
vidual effort in resistance had been tried, but with little success. 
The invading flood of innovation was too strong to be resisted by 
isolated individual effort. Hither a vigorous and united effort at re- 
sistance must be made, or it were as well to give up at once, and let 
the current of events keep on its “progress.” 

Brother W. stated that he had for years been aware of the 
“progressive” tendency of things, and had endeavored, as in conscience 
bound, and as bound also by his ordination vows, to “mind everything 
in the Discipline, both great and small;” and that in doing so he had 
several times found himself in a “fix” among a portion of the people, 
besides being several times also transfixed by his brethren in the 
ministry as a troubler in Israel. His own personal experience would 
corroborate the truth of the statement made by Brother R., that little 
if anything remedial could be hoped for from separate effort. He was 
aware of difficulties and obstacles far deeper and higher than were 
palpable to the view of younger men, and his opinion of late years 
had become entirely doubtful as to the possibility of maintaining 
even what little of distinctive Methodistic usages were left us. Still 
he would not discourage younger brethren. It would do them no 
harm to learn for themselves, as he had for himself, by experience, the 
difficulty, and the danger also, of any real and conscientious efforts to 
conform to the Discipline and usages of the Church. He would con- 
sent to be considered as a false prophet if they did not urge them- 
selves into an experimental conviction that the days of proscription 
and persecution were not exclusively allotted to the earlier dispensa- 
tions of Christianity. Nevertheless, though certain of the failure to 
accomplish the good proposed, and equally certain of the proscrip- 
tion incurred by the laudable attempt, he was willing to stand, as ever, 
alone, or with others who dare, in the old paths. It was early enough 
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to say, ‘A lion is in the way,” when we could prove the fact by 
showing the scars of his teeth and claws. 

Brother H. stated that he had ever been of the mind of the last 
speaker, and probably always should be. He had known him long and 
well, and where he had failed in the fight for God and Methodism 
it was the merest presumption in others to attempt to stand and 
stem the tide. It is dangerous in these days to be even suspected 
of strong and decided Methodistic attachments. Whoever experi- 
ences such attachment becomes a kind of “stump candidate” for 
Tunianguant, or some like stumpy circuit. The hue and ery of “old 
fogy” is “progressed” after him. The whole kennel open their 
bay upon him, and he is hunted like the last uncouth Mastodon, out 
of the world of modern and civilized Methodism, There may be 
some hope in the minds of some, from union and a combination of 
strength: but I can hardly believe its success. It will only enlarge 
the hunt and make it the more zealous. 

Brother R.—But we shall stand at bay. 

Brother H.—So much the worse. A steadier mark for the sport- 
ing gentry. But leaving this allusion: I am with the Discipline, and 
with the usages, and with the simplicity and spiritual power of old- © 
line Methodism, and with those brethren here, and the world over, 
who go in for this earnest Christianity—this baptism of the washing 
of regeneration, which gets into the soul and washes it out clean. 
This I am in favor of: and opposed with all my soul to this sham 
religion—this nominal religion, giving only the name into the Church 
—which exhibits its clerical professors in Odd-Fellow regalia, 
“shawled to the nose and bearded to the eyes,” reading foolscap 
sermons one day, and praying to open secret Lodges the next;—pipe- 
laying and managing in the Conference to oust out some, and hoist 
in others—and its lay professors rigged out in brass and feathers, 
and imitation posies, together with all its artifices to entice the 
world to love and support the Church: such as its sham donations, 
post-offices, lotteries, grab-bags, and oyster suppers for God. All 
these I am opposed to, and would do them away if I could. Against 
all these abominations I have warred a good warfare, I have fought 
a good fight, and have kept the faith I took upon me at my ordina- 
tion, and I shall keep it to the end, which is not far off. I mean to 
go up to the General Conference and Assembly in the New Jerusa- 
lem above with clean hands in this matter. I am a disabled sol- 
dier; I can only hobble along in the ranks, leaning upon the sword 
of the Spirit as the staff of my feeble decline. I shall soon fail,— 
till then I am with you for God and Methodism, to hold a stake, or 
clinch a cord, as I may be able,—to help to strengthen the one and 
lengthen the other. And when I fall some of you will be by me. 
You will pray for me by my bedside, while I am wrestling with 
strong Death. One of you will preach my funeral sermon, and will 
tell the people that Brother H, has gone to heaven,—a sinner saved 
alone by grace. 
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After the singing of two verses of the hymn— 
“And let this feeble body fail,” 


Brother M. stated that the closing remarks of the preceding 
speaker had carried his thoughts almost beyond the present concerns. 
And it was well. The thoughts came back from the confines of that 
higher life, with a sweeter and sterner purpose to act well our part in 
this. And it will be well if all our thoughts and deeds here shall 
be in spiritual character and sympathy accordant with the spirit of 
that high and heavenly life to which we hope to come. But there 
are passage duties along the path of our pilgrimage. The perpetual 
obligation of vigilance and endurance is upon us. This not for 
ourselves alone, but for others also, lest we and they, seduced from 
the narrow way, fail of coming in at the end. There always has 
been a demand for such vigilance and endurance, and there always 
will be. This is the spiritual fitness of things. Nothing is impos- 
sible that is in harmony with God. Impossibility is a word that 
has no right in the Christian’s vocabulary. Then let the idea of im- 
possibility, in this matter, be discarded at once. But let us look the 
difficulties in the face. They are made to be overcome. We cannot 
croak them away. Some have tried that and have failed. We must 
do them away; and the more calmly and pleasantly the better. In 
the return to old-line Methodism there are two prominent difficulties 
among our people. One is the introduction into the Church—in late 
years—of many who never knew anything about the earlier customs 
and spirit of Methodism; to whom its restitution would seem a 
novelty—a new kind of religion. This class may possibly include 
some preachers. This is a difficulty. Another is, the discouraged 
state of the older of the membership among us, growing out of our 
variant administration, One administrator practises according to 
the Book of Discipline, and another according to the patent inventions 
of the day; and the people, like an invalid under the treatment of two 
discordant doctors, in despair refuse the prescriptions of either, 
and ask only to be let alone to die in peace. This state of things is 
the main difficulty with our people. Patent doctors and their nos- 
trums undo the health of the daughter of our people faster than 
disciplinary treatment can restore it. Hence this fatal discourage- 
ment. Croaking will not allay this. Audacious hope is useful here. 
But the chief difficulties in the way of return to old-line Method- 
ism will be found from our brethren in the ministry. First from a 
lack of courage to observe and enforce the Discipline. This is the 
great obstacle. This obstacle looms up here in this consultation. 
It fills the whole horizon around, and is piled in clouds of discour- 
agement to the zenith above. Doubtless many of the brethren 
would be glad to have both Church and ministry live up to the Dis- 
cipline, and observe the customs of the Church—but there is a lion 
in the way—or, in other words, the world, or that portion of it in- 
corporated in the Church, is in the way. The Discipline always was 
an eye-sore to worldliness, either in the Church or out. And the 
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strong temptation is to be at peace with the world by ignoring the 
Discipline. 

Furthermore, there are progressive men among us who have found 
out an easier way to get along in than the old, uncompromising dis- 
ciplining one. They look upon the world as having progressed won- 
derfully since their entrance into it; and Methodism must be pro- 
gressed accordingly. That instead of conforming the world to God, 
it must conform itself to the world in order to lead the world more 
readily to God, All distinct spirituality must be purged away from 
the Church, as distasteful to the world, and the Church thus purged 
of the spiritual element so disgusting to the world, is to do won- 
ders toward its conversion. This dogma is the Alma Mater of all 
our worldly conformities in the face of the Discipline. This is the 
mother of all our abominations, from the written sermons in the pul- 
pit up to the screeching fiddle in the orchestra, away to the midnight 
conclave in the Lodge, and down to the “sham post-offices, lotteries, 
grab-bags, and oyster suppers for God” in the basement or parson- 
age. All these things must be gone into to enlist the interests of 
the world in favor of an enlightened, liberal and progressive Chris- 
tianity, and to aid in spreading Scriptural holiness over these lands 
by sweetening it with worldly alloy so entirely that the devil him- 
self would swallow it without a qualm. This worldly conformity is 
of course contrary to the Discipline of the Church; and we may 
expect the most strenuous opposition in any disciplinary course, 
from these members and preachers who have unfortunately fallen 
into this way of doing things. Not that they will boldly in word 
ignore the Discipline, but their conduct in the case will be by im- 
plication impugned by a contrary example. We shall be charged with 
creating a division because we get some to observe the Discipline 
and customs of the Church, while others will not do it, nor suffer 
others to do it without raising a fuss about it. But we ought to 
bear in mind that the Discipline is the Rule of our conduct as preach- 
ers. The obligation is upon us to adhere to it; and if others see fit 
to rage and revile, and proscribe because we purpose to adhere to it, 
we are not responsible for that. That is not our business. But 
nothing can be done alone. There must be a union of purpose and 
conduct in the case. We must renew our ordination vows with 
special emphasis, to keep them whether the world is willing or not. 
For one I am ready to do so, let what will come. I am ready to 
stand anywhere I am put in this behalf. 

Brother K. stated that not only the formal Rules and customs of 
the Church were much neglected among us; such as attendance on the 
more spiritual means of grace, and the prohibition of metallic and 
feathery, and other artificial ornamentals, or regimentals as they 
might be called; but there was serious danger that the distinctive 
doctrines of Methodism, by these leading strings of the old Hnemy 
be led away also. The doctrine of Christian perfection had already 
come to be so mystified, as to be the subject of newspaper quarrels, 
notwithstanding what Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, and other of the 
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fathers had so clearly and explicitly written. The departure from 
the Rules of the Church he conceived to be the open door out of 
which its doctrines would depart, unless the door was closed. He 
believed the original Wesleyan Church was declared to be a com- 
pany “having the form and seeking the power of godliness.” They 
were united together in this form and in this purpose. He conceived 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in all its membership and ministry in- 
cluded in the original bond to this. Whatever others might do, he 
wished it clearly understood that he “belongs to this band, Hallelujah!” 

Brother HE. stated that he was a quiet man, and had never had 
any trouble in enforcing the Discipline; for the reason he supposed, 
that he had never enforced it. He tried to preach the Gospel and per- 
suade saints and sinners to get religion, and had been somewhat suc- 
cessful, but not as much so as he ought to have been. He had 
probably showed more respect to the Discipline than some, for he 
had not inveighed against it; and not so much as some for he had 
never enforced it. In this respect he believed he stood with a re- 
spectable number if not a majority of his brethren. For himself 
he was not a forcible man; especially in disciplinary administration. 
He wished to be with his brethren in the matter, and would neither 
go ahead nor lag behind. He apprehended no great difficulty in 
the case, provided all would concur to keep the Rules, as they had 
promised to do. But the difficulty was, some tried to be a little close, 
and others let everything run loose, and the people knew not what 
to do. After several years of neglect it was a sort of a hardship to 
them to be straightened up, ever so little, to the Rules of the Church; 
and possibly the next year or two to fall back into the same neglect. 
It discouraged those who were seeking for “the old paths.’ He 
thought as long as we had Rules it was best to be governed by them— 
a little, at least. The great want in the case was uniformity; and he 
was ready to uniform, and hoped all the others would also; and 
make a general and united business of it. He had noticed that the 
work of the Lord had prospered most where the Rules were most 
closely kept. He was in favor of a general conspiracy to resusci- 
tate old-line Methodism. He thought nobody could have any ob- 
jection to that. 

The above extracts are deemed a sufficient Preface to the ‘‘Naza- 
rite Roll,” as it was called at the last Conference, which follows. It 
was read before the Conference, in accordance with a resolution of 
that body calling for the reading of all papers relating to the (so- 
called) ‘“Nazarites.” Several private and confidential letters to dif- 
ferent preachers, relating to the matter were also procured and read 
in connection with the “Roll.” They are omitted out of respect to 
the feelings of those to whom they were addressed; and also for 
the further reason that some of them involve personalities. The 
Nazarite matter at the last Conference created quite a sensation— 
probably more than was necessary—and was variously represented 
and misrepresented. The ‘Roll’ will speak for itself; and is the 
only authorized exponent of the principles of the old-line Metho- 
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dists of the Genesee Conference, who have been proclaimed abroad 
as “Nazarites,” by the publishers of the Minutes of the Conference, 
and by the “Buffalo Advocate.” Those papers are responsible for the 
publication of the name. It is supposed to be intended to describe 
those who are “sticklers for trifles’—such as the more stringent 
and severe Rules of the Church. One of the preachers of the Con- 
ference, as the writer of the “Roll,” and of the correspondence per- 
taining to it, has been charged with “crimes sufficient to exclude 
a person from the Kingdom of Grace and Glory,” stated in thirty- 
nine specifications—‘“forty stripes save one”’—founded on _ state- 
ments in the “Roll” and its relative correspondence, and also three 
“falsehoods.” So the work of proscription is commenced and will 
doubtless continue till it ends—itself. 

A certain pamphlet published in New York, has represented the 
“Nazarites” as a secret society devoted to the propagation of doc- 
trinal tenets. It is enough to say that its author has been imposed 
upon by his zealous correspondent; both as to the fact and purpose of 
the “Nazarites.” It is only as yet a mere proposal to return to “the 
old paths,” 


NAZARITE UNION 
HISTORIC CIRCULAR 


Brethren:—The notion of a united and orderly effort to return 
more fully, as ministers, to the observance and enforcement of the 
Discipline of the Church, and to the religious customs of early 
Methodism has been in the minds of several for two years past. Some 
were decided for immediate action;—but some hesitated, dreading 
the imputation of partisanship in the Conference. They dreaded 
also the inevitable hostility to the measure from a certain quarter, as 
{t was foreseen to be necessary to disturb the feelings and plans of a 
very enterprising, unscrupulous and vindictive fraternity in our midst, 
which held the ear of the Episcopacy, and by secret and adroit man- 
agement wielded, for the time being, the chief patronage of the Con- 
ference. At length, however, the number concurring being about 
twelve, it was resolved to form the Union, and solicit the coépera- 
tion of all those preachers in the Conference whose antecedents and 
sympathies were judged to be in favor of a return to “the old paths” 
—‘“the paths our fathers trod.” 

Although the obligation proposed enjoins no secrecy, it is never- 
theless advisable that, till the matter shall be thoroughly spread be- 
fore those indicated, a discreet silence be observed; both to avoid 
noise and confusion, which in religious matters above all others 
ought to be avoided, and also to prevent a premature outery from 
frightening some of our less resolute brethren from a coéperation 
before they fully understand the matter. Thus far the Union has 
been accomplished through the agency of District consultations: it 
being of course impossible to get many of the preachers together. 
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Thus far, by tacit refusal, no Odd-Fellow has been solicited; and by 
common consent, thus far, none will be admitted except on conyinc- 
ing proof satisfactory to all that he holds his obligations to the 
Church superior to his obligations to the Lodge, and will not, by 
obligation or sympathy, act with them in their management of Con- 
ference or Church affairs. No Presiding Elder is solicited or admitted, 
because of his official position, which might be thought to be em- 
barrassed thereby. 

A simple and Scriptural device, the hint of which was taken from 
the Tenth chapter of Nehemiah, was formed, both as a token of 
union, and as a defense provided any one chose to keep it secret, 
against Odd-Fellow vengeance; in anticipation of such being threat- 
ened and attempted to be executed. At first it was proposed to have 
three divisions; and some circulars were issued with this view: but on 
more general consultation this was abandoned as unnecessary and 
liable to excite prejudice. All the traveling preachers subscribing the 
Obligation, with the limitation above recited, are acknowledged mem- 
bers, and of equal rights, privileges and powers in the Union. The 
general officers annually to be appointed by the whole body, are a 
President, a Recorder, a Chief Scribe, and one Scribe and one Counsel- 
lor in each District. These constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Union, to circulate the Obligation and Documents: to encourage the 
brethren in the several Districts in the good work, and to give them 
such advice and counsel in all things pertaining to the objects of the 
Union, as the exigencies of circumstances may demand, in respect to 
the manner of its execution. It is not designed to spread any organiza- 
tion among the people. The aim is to return gradually and surely to 
“the old paths,” without strife or divisions, other than that which will 
necessarily arise from the spontaneous conflict of sentiment between 
persons of adverse views in respect to the general propriety of the 
general object proposed. 

This is all the Order, Organization, Society or Band, contemplated 
by the ‘“Nazarites’ of the Genesee Conference. We hold such a 
Society to be no more improper than a ‘Preachers’ Aid Society’— 
or a ‘Preachers’ Anti-Slavery Society.” This Nazarite Union might 
Hppropriately be styled a ‘Preachers’ Come-back-to-the-Discipline 
Society,” for it is that and nothing else. 


NAZARITH OBLIGATION 


1.—I will observe and enforce the Rules of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church to the best of my ability, and under all practicable cir- 
cumstances. 

2.—I will steadfastly resist all departures from them, or from the 
religious customs derived therefrom. 

3.—I will steadfastly oppose the introduction or continuance among 
us of any religious practise or custom or of any institution for- 
eign to or at variance with the Discipline of the Church. 

4,—And I will encourage and sustain, in the disciplinary execution 
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of the above purpose, in preference to all others, those covenant- 
ing together in this obligation. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITIONS 


1.—To restore the observance of the Rules requiring attendance on 
Class. 

2.—To restore the observance of the Rules requiring family prayer. 

3.—To restore the observance of the Rules requiring quarterly fasts. 

4.—To restore the observance of the Rules requiring singing by the 


congregation, 

5.—To restore the custom, in part, of free seats in our houses of 
worship. 

6.—To restore the custom of attendance from abroad upon our love- 
feasts. 


a 


7.—To restore the custom ot camp-meetings more fully among us. 
8.—To restore, generally, simplicity and spirituality in our worship. 
The above is a true copy of the Obligation and Practical Propo- 
sitions of the Nazarite Union of the Genesee Conference, as revised 
and approved in the last general consultation. 
J. McCREERY, JR., 
Chief Scribe. 


THE GENERAL ARGUMENT 


Dear Brethren:—Come and let us reason together. Let us 
speak of the state of Methodism among us. Let us do so calmly, 
truthfully, earnestly. Let us not be afraid to think, to see, to speak; 
and to act also, as the great occasion may demand. ‘There is a 
patriotism above that which has respect to our native land—our civil 
inheritance; a patriotism whose sleepless hopes and fears walk their 
perpetual rounds about Mount Zion, the city of our inheritance spirit- 
ual, and watch intently the safety of her bulwarks, as the defense 
of her flaming altars. If these fall, those are extinguished. 

Methodism has been the great religious power of the century 
past, and it remains so still when compared with other religious de- 
nominations. ‘The religious sentiment of Methodism is tbe religioug 
sentiment of the million masses. ‘They believe her doctrines. They 
sympathize with all her feelings and movements. They hail her as 
the great religious instrumentality of the age. They love her, for 
she speaks to them in their mother tongue of the wonderful works 
of God. Other denominations cause them to listen; she causes 
them to hear. They, in learned phrase, whisper to the ear; she, in 
thunder tones of simple yet wondrous power, rolls her glorious mes- 
sage right through the living heart of the mighty people. This 
power is her heritage from Him “whose is the kingdom and the 
power.” “Holiness unto the Lord,” written in light upon her spotless 
garments, and engraved upon her frontlets, is the significant motto 
of her mission to spread Scriptural holiness through these lands. 
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These were the benediction words of her inauguration and the com- 
mandment for her administration. Commissioned thus by Almighty 
God Himself, and commanded to overcome every obstacle, she was 
expected to be invincible and victorious: and the hopes of heaven 
and of earth, gathered upon her, that not till the final accomplish- 
ment of this mission, and in full view of the chariot of her transla- 
tion would she drop the mystic mantle of her prophetic power, and 
turn aside from or grow weary in the work which was given her to 
do. But, alas, her pathway of destiny lay along the enchanted 
ground of “modern progress,’ and there, fallen asleep from her 
mighty work, she has lost the roll from her bosom. Her Discipline 
is gone. Shall she return and find it? Or shall she endeavor to 
make progress without it? Shall it be recovered and carried with 
her; or, leaving it behind as burdensome, or as antiquated and use- 
less, or as irrecoverably lost, shall she endeavor to go up and pros- 
per without it? This is the question. 

It is a melancholy pleasure to look back from the uncertain pres- 
ent upon the stern and glorious past of our beloved Methodism, and 
note her triumphant progress throughout the first century of her 
mission. ‘Beauty and Bands’’—purity of heart, and strict disci- 
pline of life—were the two staves of her strength through all her 
way of spiritual conquest. They never dropped from her hands for 
a moment. They were held fast with all the tenacity of life, with 
all the rigidity of death. And well might they be; for they were 
the implements not of her power only, but of her safety also. From 
her first advent upon American soil, already preoccupied with ad- 
verse and bigoted doctrines and sentiments, it required strong and 
uncompromising men to lead the van of her array. And she found 
such men. No flinching from controversy—no craven spirit of com- 
promise—no dread of perils and starvation in the wilderness—no 
fears of popular commotions—no yielding to finical and artificial god- 
liness—no vibrating between God and Mammon; right onward they 
drove the chariot of this salvation through all the land. 

“There were giants in those days;” for the times required gigantic 
men—spiritual Titans—to unpile the mountain obstacles rising in 
the way of truth and righteousness. And the best of all was, God 
was with them; for they were with God. Im all their trials and 
labors, the unseen Power—-the King immortal, invisible, eternal, 
was their support. Right behind them, ever sounding after them, 
that serene and awful voice, ‘Lo, I am with you,” came with its 
mighty impulse, and urged them on to the victorious strife. In the 
midst of all this success it is on record that those early fathers of 
Methodism were strict disciplinarians. They observed and enforced 
the Discipline for conscience’ sake. Their vows to do so were not 
lightly taken, as a kind of formal rubric necessary to ordination, to 
be violated according to convenience or inclination; but with a 
bona fide intention to observe and keep them, They were true 
men; not in word only, but in deed also. And the spiritual quality 
of the membership revealed the faithfulness of the ministry in this 
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respect. The dead, as soon as they were decently cold, were buried 
out of sight, and not left in the midst of the living, to breed pestilence 
and death: and thus the health of the daughter of our people was 
preserved. No undisciplinary innovations were allowed—no exempt 
cases—they were nipped in the bud, before a rank and luxuriant 
growth had rendered them unmanageable. Everywhere, and under 
all circumstances, justification by faith, sanctification by the Spirit, 
and conformity of life to the Discipline, were exhorted as the privi- 
lege, and demanded as the duty of every member of the Church. Such 
were the men—the early grandees of the realm of Methodism—who 
maintained its glory by maintaining its integrity; who gained its vic- 
tories by disciplining its legions. But they are gone; and with them 
the first century of Methodism;—an hundred years of unparalleled 
progress and prosperity; which, during the century to come, must 
necessarily be infinitely augmented or diminished as we shall either 
follow or repudiate their example. 

Notwithstanding the croakings of veteran backsliders, who, chief- 
ly because they are backslidden, imagine the Church to have become, 
since their early days, hopelessly apostate; and notwithstanding, on 
the other hand, the hopeful eulogies and anticipations of some less 
observing and more enthusiastic, it is the sober and solemn conviction 
of many among us, especially of those whose antecedents reach along 
the line of earlier Methodism into the past, that there are some 
just reasons for alarms as respects the present, and of forebodings 
for the future. Those reasons are palpable, and certainly sufficient in 
interest to attract attention, and demand appropriate action. In the 
southern and western Conferences, for obvious reasons, growing out 
of social circumstances, and the maintenance practically as well as 
nominally of its itineracy, Methodism yet retains nearly or quite its 
original status and complexion. But it is undeniable that in this 
Conference it has been for several years past assuming a kind of 
hybrid form—and is still in a sort of transition state, vibrating be- 
tween original principles and those transcendental and anomalous 
innovations, which are a striking characteristic of the age through 
which we are passing. “Vanity Fair” is outspread all around us; and 
many of us, preachers and people, are exchanging our pilgrim garb, 
and our titles to the inheritance of the saints in light, in barter for 
the empty baubles offered to our purchase. 

All that is left of the Discipline among us, are here and there a 
few feeble and uncertain attempts to observe some of its most gen- 
eral prescriptions; and those the least calculated to annoy worldly- 
minded professors. The Rules respecting class-meetings are hardly 
ever enforced, except against such as have become too dead to feel in- 
dignant at their application. The Rules respecting family prayer, 
quarterly fasts, singing in the congregation, pewed churches, and the 
manner of our love-feasts, have gradually, by neglect of enforcement, 
fallen into disuse. Some of the ministry speak openly of the legisla- 
tive abrogation of the whole, and seem determined to prepare the way 
therefor, by ignoring them altogether in their administration. The 
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Discipline is virtually dead and buried, and its sepulchre is among 
us at this day, while the few feeble and desultory efforts to restore it 
is the stone upon its mouth. Such is the general hopelessness of 
its restitution among those in the ministry and membership, who 
would be glad to see it restored, that they are tempted to yield up 
in despair to its total abandonment, as a calamity compelled by the 
evil force of irresistible circumstances. Even the strong men among 
us—-the fathers—as if in dread of the ready charge of being sticklers 
for trifles; or the charge of superstitious fondness for obsolete an- 
tiquities, have given way to the tide of ridicule against it and them, 
and leave the Discipline to its fate by merely exhorting its observ- 
ance, and conniving at its neglect by those in the ministry under 
their supervision. Meanwhile we have turned every way to find a 
substitute. Thus far we have signally failed. We have improved 
our financial plans,—we have increased in number and convenience 
our Church edifices,—we have labored successfully to elevate the 
standard of ministerial education;—in fine, we have done everything 
we could do, besides attempting many things we could not do, to re- 
gain our former power. Thus far in vain. If there be a substitute 
for the Discipline it remains yet to be found. 

Let us more particularly cast our attention upon the condition of 
the Church as superinduced by this fatal neglect of Discipline. Dur- 
ing the seven years past the increase of membership in this Con- 
ference has been less than one per cent per annum. It is also obvi- 
ous to a strict observer of the condition of things, that there has 
been a gradual decay in the spirit of vital and active godliness. 
This is strikingly apparent in our larger stations, more exposed to 
worldly associations, and more contemptuous of disciplinary obliga- 
tions. While our secular concerns as a Church have been receiving 
the temporary impulses of extraordinary efforts in behalf of their 
prosperity, the great fundamental principle of spirituality has lan- 
guished more and more. In some of the charges above referred to, 
any manifestations of spiritual influence have become so strange 
and uncommon as to be mistaken for fanaticism;—even those spiri- 
tual exercises so common among us in our earlier history as a de- 
nomination. Not even a decent form of godliness remains, much 
less its power. The old, reliable, working, praying, singing, shout- 
ing fathers and mothers are gone;—some to sing and shout in heay- 
en:—some have removed to other lands;—some have laid down in 
the dust, discouraged, to croak and die. A few yet remain, thank 
God, in our midst, the real strength of our Zion. But the propor- 
tional number of such has gradually decreased from year to year, 
and our ranks have been filled up by such as, for the most part, have 
been merely imagined into the Church; not, as formerly, converted 
weepingly, prayingly, shoutingly, triumphantly, decidedly:—but, at the 
best, faintly converted, sickly and silent from the birth, and ever re- 
taining that same original, hereditary silence and feeblenegs. 

Our periodicals teem with grandiloquent notices of revivals of 
this sort generally with a superadded notice ingeniously interwoven 
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of preachers, elders, wandering evangelists, and other fine and pow- 
erful things instrumental in the great and glorious work. The names 
of the converts are recorded on the class books. For a few weeks, or 
possibly a few months, they attend the class- and prayer-meetings, 
and then gradually fade away and die from whatever little of spiri- 
tual life they may have once possessed. They remain, still, nominal 
members of the Church. They count as such in our Annual Con- 
ference reports. Adorned in artificial, if not in costly, array, they 
“sit in beauty side by side,” in our galleries, and in the rear of our 
congregations. But their voice is never heard in our love-feasts, our 
class-meetings, or our prayer-meetings. The only religious service 
in which they ever deign to engage is that of singing the praises of 
God for us, whenever their fancy or pride prompts them to do so; 
provided, furthermore, they are allowed the exclusive monopoly of 
this service. Any effort to save or restore their spiritual life. by 
bringing them to even a common observance of our healthful and life- 
preserving disciplinary rules is usually unavailing, from the desultory 
efforts and adverse views of the several administrators of the same. 
Any attempt at excision is shunned by us as endangering our reputa- 
tion as “fine” ministers among the people, and as “safe” men in the 
ecabinet;—the last appellation being generally, the honorable title, 
well earned among us, of such as have the common prudence, never 
seriously to assault the world, the flesh, or the devil. Instances have 
been known among us, where rich fathers, veteran members of the 
Church, have threatened to withdraw in case their backslidden children 
were molested by the application of the Discipline; and the shameful 
record is required by the truth that such threats are generally, if not 
always, successful to prevent its application. The Japanese teach 
their children to trample upon the Cross; we allow ours to trample 
upon the Discipline. Thus is slowly and securely accumulating upon 
us a membership educated for rebellion and insubordination, which 
will render a return to the Discipline more and more difficult, if not 
positively impossible as time advances. 

In some of our chief charges, by some of our chief ministers, the 
Discipline is not read in the congregation or the society, according 
to its express prescription in the case. The quarterly fasts are 
never mentioned, and of course never observed. Societies counted 
by hundreds of members, furnish less than a score in the class-meet- 
ings; and fewer still in the prayer-meetings. Many members live 
without family prayer, or even the religious decency of asking a 
blessing at table. Officers in the Church, on grounds of secular 
economy, or from favoritism to exotic fraternities, are appointed of 
men never found in the exercise of religious worship other than a 
mere silent attendance on preaching. The singing, together with 
the selection of the final hymn,—if hymn it can be called—is po- 
litely delivered over to the control and “performance” of half a 
dozen young backsliders, to the exclusion of the right and prescribed 
duty of the membership to join in this service. A few members, of 
some wealth it may be, or of some superannuated religious reputation, 
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or of some secular order fraternal with the pastor, and aided more or 
less by his encouragement or connivance, succeed in ruling the mem- 
bership into their own views of worldly policy, and as far as possible 
into their own spirit. A cold and dry formality without even the re- 
deeming quality of aristocratic dignity, so pervades the entire worship 
that those yet retaining any sense of the life and power of religion, 
feel that they can enjoy it anywhere else better than in the house of 
God. 

One after another of the old members crawl off, disheartened, to 
die; thus diminishing unit by unit the little sum of spirituality left. 
Add to all this the manifold dissensions between the various leading 
worldly-minded members, originating in their pride of opinion, and 
adverse fancies in respect to their several schemes to glorify the 
Church and themselves, and we have before us, as far as it goes, a 
true description of many of our chief societies—societies which, 
from being considered the preéminences of our Zion, exert, by their 
fatal example, a controlling influence throughout the Conference at 
large. It is a fearful truth and cannot be disguised, that many of 
our principal sanctuaries within our bounds, are at this hour like the 
Pyramids of Egypt, each at once a temple and a tomb, filled with 
spiritual mummies, embalmed in the odor of a lifeless sanctity, 
awaiting in silence the vain hope of a resurrection they shall never 
see; while the preacher’s voice, compelled by the power of associa- 
tion and the craven fear of offense, is smoothed and softened and 
lessened down to a reptile’s whimper in these habitations of the 
dead. 

And why is it thus? Is the arm of the Lord shortened that He 
cannot save? Do not the essential principles of Methodism remain 
the same? Have we not still the Ark of the Covenant with our 
tribe in the Commonwealth of Israel, and is there not the living 
fire in its glorious Urim still? Is not the Gospel still, as ever, the 
power of God unto salvation? And has not our number in the ministry 
largely increased in proportion to our membership, thus giving 
us the ability to bestow the more labor upon our work? Why, then, 
do we labor for nought? Nay, why for less than nought? Brethren! 
we know the reason. “The stone wall thereof is broken down,” and 
all our labor in the vineyard of the Lord is left defenseless to the 
ravages of the destroyer. And many among us, who from position 
should be master workmen in rebuilding it, not only shun the laborious 
and unpopular task themselves, but ridicule and discourage it in 
others,—discourage it as a vain and impossible attempt to resist the 
rush of modern progress,—ridicule it as insane and superstitious ad- 
herence to principles and customs, essentially obsolete forever, be- 
cause adapted only to the past. They have other Masonic duties than 
building the walls of Jerusalem; other tents to pitch than the 
goodly tents of Jacob. After a century of triumphant test, it 
has at length been discovered by some of our leading ministers that 
the Discipline of our Church is a failure; that it is an antique incom- 
patibility—incompetent to meet the exigencies of these more redundant 
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times. And it is lamentable to know, and shameful to record, that 
the most efficient opponents to the Discipline in our midst are those 
very men who have been solemnly constituted its guardians,—who in 
the presence of God and the Conference have publicly and voluntarily 
taken upon them special vows of adherence to it. These are the men 
whom the finical and worldly-minded in the Church and its outside 
hangers-on ever find to be zealous and powerful coadjutors in every 
effort to void, or resist, or override the long-tried customs of the 
Church, and the spirit and letter of its recognized ecclesiastical law;— 
and he who, beholding the living membership piled with heaps of the 
dead—imbedded and inslimed in the mass of pestilential putridity— 
has the courage and the commanding sense of disciplinary duty to 
seek and extricate and separate them that they may live;—is sure, 
while engaged in this work, to be cloven down from behind by the 
unseen hands of such in the ministry. So that it has passed into a 
proverb among us, that “He who attempts the enforcement of the 
Discipline within the bounds of the Genesee Conference, is starved 
in his circuit, and damned in the Conference.” 

Indeed, the chief difficulty in the way of our return to the old 
paths is found at this point. The ministry have educated the peo- 
ple to neglect the Discipline by introducing or suffering practises 
contrary to it, and when the people of any charge thus educated 
experience a change of administration in which the Discipline is 
somewhat recognized, preachers have been known to excite the peo- 
ple to rebellion against it, both as an apology for their past neglect 
of its administration, and as a plea for neglecting it in future, on the 
pretense that the people will not endure it in these enlightened 
days of modern progress. By searching closely, the “hand of Joab” 
is found in almost all commotions among the people, growing out of 
disciplinary administration among us. 

In this connection, brethren, we deem it our duty to ourselves and 
to the cause of God, to be fully aware that by a strange coincidence, 
hardly accidental, and yet possibly so, rather than from any intrinsic 
pravity in the institution itself, most of those among us thus occu- 
pying position adverse to the Discipline, have the accompanying 
misfortune to be connected together in a secret secular association, 
whose oaths are unknown to the Discipline, and whose various ob- 
ligations are generally held to be supreme as against any merely 
ecclesiastical obligation whatever. The leading spirits in this fra- 
ternity have for several years been observed as the leaders in the 
path of retrogression from the Discipline and usages of the Church, 
and as baving arrayed almost its entire strength in the same adverse 
attitude. We apprehend it may not be so in other Conferences; and 
there are a few honorable exceptions in this, of men who hold their 
vows made unto God and the Church, superior in obligation to vows 
plighted in darkness to a fellowship which, to say the best, is not 
purely “the fellowship of saints.” When all these things are known 
to be so, who, especially among our younger preachers, will dare 
SINGLY to attempt his duty in the case? Who that has attempted 
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the fulfilment of his ordination vows, during the past five years, has 
escaped proscription, and the ruin of his ministerial reputation? 
What hope from variant and scattered efforts in the face of these 
formidable obstacles? None whatever. As soon might the Temper- 
ance reform have been accomplished by isolated effort. As soon 
might a few straggling Jews have rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem in 
the face of Sanballat, the Horonite. There must be a union of stead- 
fast purpose and persistent effort among the preachers to return to 
the observance of the rules and customs of the Church, or we shall 
never return. Let no man flatter himself to the contrary. Such a union 
we propose, and nothing else. 

N. B.—Those brethren to whom this paper may come, will closely 
observe the accompanying Documents, and from time to time give 
such counsel as they may deem proper, which may be rendered either 
to the Recorder or the Chief Scribe of the Union. 'The Documents 
alluded to above will be issued from the Recorder. 


LAMENTATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No. 1 


“To restore the observance of the Rules requiring attendance on 
Class-meetings.”’ 

LAMENTATION:—Alas for the general neglect of class-meet- 
ings! It has been gradually increasing upon us for the last seven 
years. In some of our charges societies counted by hundreds of mem- 
bers furnish only a score or less who attend Class with any degree of 
punctuality. In many charges attendance is considered a mere mat- 
ter of convenience or inclination. The ancient sense of privilege 
or duty in the case has subsided from the minds of our people. Leaders 
have become discouraged and have ceased to mark their books. Doubt- 
less four-fifths of the class books in the Conference are not regularly 
marked from year to year. Preachers have scolded over this neglect 
of class-meetings. Bishops have lamented over it in their addresses 
to the Conferences. District Associations and Quarterly Conferences 
have complained and resolved. Still the evil grows steadily upon us. 
A fearful accumulation of lifeless membership has gathered upon the 
surface of the Church from this fatal neglect. What is still more 
lamentable than all, those converted under the ministry of the Word 
among us, not being held as in former years to this exercise, soon fade 
away and die spiritually. 

What shall be done to remedy this evil? There are difficulties 
in the way. No other evil among us is so enormous as this. It is 
more general than any other. Neglect of class-meetings has made 
backsliders numerous; and they in return render it extremely diffi- 
cult to enforce attendance on class. They hate the class-room. Many 
of them would sooner leave the Church than attend Glass once a 
quarter. Some of them are rich; some are respectable; some are 
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men of secular ability, available to the Church financially; some are 
officers in the Church,—stewards or trustees. Charges are small 
and weak; financial embarrassments render every available help 
necessary. We carry on a heavy stroke of business. Our extensive 
co-partnership with the world has rendered rich men necessary to 
us. The valedictory, as foreboded by Wesley, has been spoken. “Fare- 
well to Methodist Discipline, if not to Methodist doctrine also.’ Our 
bread is in our mouth, as preachers. It will not do to offend the rich. 
They will starve us if we do. If we insist on their attendance they 
will be offended and we starved. But if we suffer them to neglect Class 
we must suffer all; we must be impartial in the matter. Thus the 
rich are a shield to the poor in transgressing the Rules with impunity. 
Besides this we dread disturbance in societies; we fear the imputation 
of being troublers in Israel; we dread the ready charge of rashness, 
obstinacy, radicalism, ultraism, etc., etc., which is sure to be elicited 
by any attempt seriously to remedy the evil. We love bread and the 
praise of men; while hundreds are annually perishing from the way of 
life through our neglect of enforcing the Discipline in the case. A 
strong central tower of our Zion has fallen in the dust, who will arise 
and build? This is our lamentation, 

RECOMMENDATION :—Let all the class books be revised imme- 
diately after Conference. Let the leaders be kindly and closely 
reasoned with, and encouraged and required to mark their books 
regularly. Let the preacher, once a quarter immediately preceding 
the Quarterly Meeting, read before the Class, society, or congrega- 
tion, the number of times each member has attended Class during 
the quarter; and at the same time inquire of the Leader, formally, 
the cause of any noticeable absence. Let the class books be laid 
upon the table of the Quarterly Meeting Conference, that the Pre- 
siding Elder may examine them. ‘This will show the Leaders and 
members that some notice is taken of their conduct in respect to 
this duty. This will have its influence; for duties with appropriate 
and palpable accountability, are not apt to be neglected, Let the Dis- 
cipline in the case be read before the congregation once a quarter. 
Before the congregation; otherwise many members might not hear 
it as read before the Class, or Society. Let the reading precede the 
second hymn. It will occupy but little time. At the same time 
let the preacher inform the membership that he is bound by his or- 
dination vows to enforce the Discipline, however repugnant it may 
be to his personal feelings. At the first, such is the general and 
habitual neglect of this duty, and such our exceeding laxity of past 
administration in the case, let him insist on the attendance of each 
member at least one-third of the time. This without any intima- 
tion of license to refrain at all; but as a show and fact of modera- 
tion and to avoid all reasonable grounds of charge of undue strict- 
ness in administration. Let all cases of sickness, distance, and other 
providential hindrances be taken benignly into consideration, and 
then if there be not a coming up, in any one quarter, to the one- 
third attendance above specified, let the Discipline take its course— 
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in every case—against rich and poor, great and small. “Be very 
mild but very firm.” 

In some charges the Sunday-school is appointed at the regular 
hour most convenient for the class-meetings. Here is a dilemma 
to be avoided if possible. One department of our work ought not 
to interfere with another. It will not do to rob the Sunday-school 
in behalf of the class-meeting, nor the class-meeting in behalf of 
the Sunday-school, Our younger members, most in need of this 
means of grace, are usually connected with the Sunday-school. Some, 
growing more or less backslidden, soon learn to prefer the Sunday- 
school, as a refuge from the distasteful obligations and exercises of 
the class-room. Thus, while we acknowledge the Sunday-school 
to be the nursery of the Church, it is to be feared that in the way 
above indicated, by being placed in competition, as to time, with the 
class-meeting, it may have robbed the Church of many a goodly 
plant of larger growth. This is a delicate and doubtful point,—a 
point in which the right and utility must be determined by contingent 
circumstances. Our conclusion is that the class-meeting is first—first 
in the Discipline—first in power for spiritual utility. The officers 
and children of our Sunday-schools, being members, ought not to 
be deprived of it. There is no Discipline to absolve them from at- 
tendance. And on the other hand, our faithful, class-loving mem- 
bership ought not to be deprived of working in the Sunday-school, 
or attending the Bible Class, by the simultaneous class-meeting. 
Then let the Sabbath-school be in the morning, if otherwise it in- 
terferes with the Sabbath noon class-meetings. It will gain more 
than it will lose from the increased attendance and interest in it of 
the adult membership. This especially if the officers, teachers, and 
children cannot conveniently attend other than the Sabbath noon 
classes. Let all our Sunday-school children be encouraged to at- 
tend class-meeting, as members ex officio of the Church. We venture 
this liberal construction of the Discipline in their behalf. This is 
our recommendation. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No, 2 


“To restore the observance of the Rules requiring Family Prayer.” 
LAMENTATION ;:—Alas for the neglect of family prayer among 
us! This neglect is the usual accompaniment of the neglect of other 
religious duties. Very many of our members are guilty of it. In 
some of our charges, even Stewards, to the great scandal of the 
Church, live without family prayer, and thus cast the shadow of 
their evil example over the private membership. What a fatal ex- 
ample before children also! What avails Sunday-school instruction 
against home example? How few of those children converted in 
our meetings, long survive the fatal atmosphere of a prayerless home! 
We have been at fault in this matter. We are not bold to reprove 
and exhort. We have failed to encourage leaders to examine their 
members on this duty. We have not pressed it with sufficient earnest- 
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ness upon all heads of families converted among us. Alas! we have 
feared to do our duty to prayerless members. Some are rich; op- 
pressed with worldly cares, and absorbed in worldly labors. We fear 
to offend them. They give us our daily bread; and we eat it, winking 
at their delinquencies in this duty. The Rule has become practically 
obsolete as against every offender. In addition to this, many of our 
members are without even the common religious decency of asking a 
blessing at table. A traveler stopping over night with them, would 
not even suspect them of making a profession of religion. We have 
many such among us. This is our lamentation. 

RECOMMENDATION :—Exhort every head of a family, who 
may be converted among us, to the discharge of this duty. Encour- 
age him to it. Insist upon it. Receive none into full connection who 
fails in this. Acknowledge no backslider, in the Church or out of it, 
as reclaimed, till he take to the discharge of this duty. No man, how- 
ever rich or respectable, is worth retaining who neglects. The more 
influential he is, the more fatal his example. In leading the Classes 
inquire of every member. Let none escape. Report in the Quar- 
terly Conference before the Presiding Elder all official members who 
are delinquent. Nominate no steward, on any plea whatsoever who 
is delinquent. Here is occasion for the strictest adherence to the 
charge, ‘Be diligent.””’ What is Sunday religion without religion at 
home? This is not a small matter. Let us see to it. This is our 
recommendation. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No. 3 


“To restore the observance of the Rules requiring Quarterly Fasts.” 

LAMENTATION :—Alas for the neglect of fasting or abstinence 
among us! It was once our regular and prevalent custom. We 
were noted for it. We were benefited by it as a people. It helped 
our religious meditations. It made a breach in the train of our 
worldly thoughts. It drew our hearts from the world. Its tenden- 
cy was to prepare our minds for the solemn Quarterly Meeting exer- 
cises. This custom is now almost totally abandoned by us. The 
preachers themselves generally neglect it. Many of them consider 
it an antiquated and superstitious custom. It is not observed in 
their families, either when they are at home or absent. It is forgot- 
ten. It is rarely proclaimed from the pulpit. It has ceased to be 
observed among us, except by a few of the more aged ministers and 
members, who remember the former days. Possibly we have not 
wilfully neglected; but we have at least carelessly neglected this 
duty. his is our lamentation. 

RECOMMENDATION :—Let us announce each Quarterly Fast in 
the congregation boldly—as though we were not ashamed of it, even 
before a polite and worldly assembly. Let us repeat the announce- 
ment in the Classes, and call on all who will return to the custom to 
manifest it by a rising vote. Let us thus commit the people to its 
observance: a recommittal to the observance of the Discipline in 
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the case. Above all, let us observe it ourselves as an example to 
them. Let all the members of our families observe it—children 
and all. In these days of deplorable laxity let us set a rigid exam- 
ple. Let not the Moslem and heathen rebuke us by their superior 
religious devotion in this duty. Let us by all possible means show 
our earnest interest in this matter. It is no trifling custom of the 
Church. There is more in it than appears at first view. The Bible 
enjoins it. The Discipline commands it. Let it be observed. This 
is our recommendation. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No. 4 


“To restore the observance of the Rules requiring Singing by the 
Congregation.” 

LAMENTATION :—Alas for the silence that has come over us! 
Our harps are hung upon the willows. The inhabitants of the 
rock have ceased to sing; and at the same time they have ceased to 
shout from the tops of the mountains. It was not so in our earlier 
days. Beyond all other people, the powerful gift of sacred song 
was once ours. <A stream of living melody, outpoured from the 
souls of the Wesleys, flowed over and into the myriad hearts of 
those whom God gave them as seals to their ministry. Wherever 
the early fathers of Methodism moved, the desert and solitary place 
was glad for them, and the land broke forth into singing as they 
passed. But we have wasted this holy heritage. We have sold our 
ancient birthright of song for the fictitious and soulless canticles of 
the modern orchestra. Not now as of old do the songs of Zion ring 
through our habitations at morn and at even-tide, and enliven our 
daily toil. Not as of old are they heard in our social religious 
gatherings. Our class-meetings and prayer-meetings feel the empty 
void they have left. We have ceased almost at once to sing and to 
live. We have been beguiled of this our treasure, by a barter of trash; 
—and the bill of this profitless trade has been sanctioned more or less 
by the princes of our Israel. 

The prescriptions of the Discipline in the case are positive and 
unmistakable. The whole matter and manner of singing is unde- 
niably left under the hand of the preacher. The prescribed obliga- 
tion rests on him alone. He may not surrender it into the hand of 
others without a palpable breach of trust. But we have in many 
cases surrendered it to the exclusive control of the vain and frivolous 
among us—to those for the most part whose voice is never heard in 
our prayer-meetings, our class-meetings, our love-feasts; whose only 
religious service in which they ever deign to engage is that of per- 
forming in solemn burlesque the praises of God for us, whenever their 
fancy or pride prompts them to do so. This departure from our 
Rule on singing has had a great tendency not only to impair the 
spirituality of our worship, by banishing from it a vital element, but 
it has also ever been a prolific source of petty strife, small pride, 
formality and various congenial and ever attendant confusions. It is 
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a common thing for a choir to die and revive several times a year. 
A petty jealousy among its members, then a pout, then a roar, then 
a dissolution, then a reconciliation; to be followed by successive pouts, 
roars, and dissolutions;—meanwhile the solemn worship of God in 
this vital department is left subject to all the disgusting and scandal- 
ous influences of these orchestral vicissitudes. And the worst fea- 
ture of the case is, if the choir see fit to become defunct at any time, 
or to be absent, we are left blankly at their mercy, from our having 
lost the general habit of singing. We have neglected to improve this 
gift, having surrendered all occasion and opportunity for its exercise. 
We have buried this talent—hid it in the butterfly’s nest in the gallery 
of the temple. We have, as a people, neglected to furnish ourselves 
with “Our Hymn Book,” having voided our privilege to use it for its 
appropriate purpose. From the stately temple in our chief cities 
to the veriest outside schoolhouse appointment in our farthest cir- 
cuit, we must needs have a choir to spoil our worship, and to drive, 
by its unearthly screechings, the Spirit of God from our assemblies. 
So much for the repudiation of our disciplinary law in the case. It 
has “improved” our singing from a hundred voices down to ten. It 
has “improved” it from the lusty, spiritual outgushing melody of a 
hundred living hearts, “full of glory and of God,’ down to the dry, 
mechanical, artistic squeal of a dozen lifeless souls full of pride 
and the devil. 

Also an accompanying evil to lament is the influence this kind 
of singing has to cast into disuse the more spiritual of our hymns, 
as least adapted to the taste of those who execute the praises of God 
for us, and to bring into vogue those less spiritual. This style of 
singing also threatens to operate injuriously upon our collection of 
hymns, by demanding in the future, more and more, as it has pro- 
cured in the past, the exclusion of some of the best of Wesley’s 
Hymns, and the substitution of those of a lighter character. We 
have nothing like our Hymn Book. The Discipline is not fully ex- 
plicit on those doctrines most intimately connected with religious ex- 
perience. Wesley’s Sermons are not in the hands of our multitudes. 
The Hymn Book is the manual of religious doctrine and experience 
to our people. It is to us what the Book of Common Prayer is to 
the Church of Wngland—the sheet anchor of our doctrinal faith and 
spiritual practise. We have nothing that can supply its place. It 
is the great bulwark of defense against an indefinite speculative faith 
on the one hand, and a vagrant fanaticism, misnamed spirituality on 
the other. Its province is to melt away the iciness of the one ex- 
treme, and to shine away with light that may be felt the ignis fatuus 
of the ether. The English Methodists are noted for an intimate 
acquaintance with Wesley’s Hymns. Many can repeat hundreds 
of them memoriter. To this we may largely attribute the correct- 
ness of their views on the great distinctive doctrines of Methodism, 
and the purity of their correspondent spiritual experience. Few 
among them come short of the true theory of salvation, and fewer 
still overleap it into the abyss of experimental fanaticism, In con- 
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trast with us they have no foolish controversies on the subject of 
holiness. They have Wesley’s hymns in their hearts, and are settled 
in the doctrines they teach. They have no occasion for controversy 
in respect to those doctrines. 

And we too must have the Hymns. Not only must we prevent 
their being driven from our possession as a book, but we must pre- 
vent their being beguiled from our use as practical songs. We must 
urge them upon our people—upon all our people—children and all. 
And in no other way can we give them into their hands than by 
giving them the liberty to sing in our assemblies. Without this they 
will not have them. They are largely without them now. This is 
our lamentation. 

RECOMMENDATION:—What can be done to restore what is 
lost? How shall we return to Zion with singing? There are diffi- 
culties in the way of no trifling amount. We can endure or overcome 
hardness as good soldiers, but this impalpable softness, what weapon 
can penetrate it? Let any attempt be made to correct this evil, by 
conforming to the Discipline, and instantly all the fathers and mothers, 
and other relatives of the singers, possibly some of them officers 
in the Church, are in a rage. Parental pride loves to behold, and 
to have others behold, its offspring in a conspicuous place engaged 
in so commendable and religious performances. The lullabies of 
the children sing the common sense of the parents to sleep, and the 
voice of the Discipline is silenced by the quavers of a solo. The 
least show of dissatisfaction with the performances by the preacher is 
resented with proper indignation. He will instantly, for his temeri- 
ty, have about his ears “the noise of those who do sing,” besides 
the still more alarming noise of those who do not sing. The size 
and respectability of the congregation, indeed all the interests of the 
Church, temporal, spiritual, eternal, are held, or professed to be held, 
as intimately and mysteriously dependent on the choir; while all 
other things are of secondary importance, and one general outcry of 
ruin and dismay meets the first attempt to assuage this evil. The 
fathers threaten to starve out the preacher, and the children warblers 
threaten to find a perch in some other gallery, whose superstitious 
preachers and antiquated Disciplines will not disturb the musical 
rookery. These threats usually bring the audacious preacher to terms, 
and frequently he is constrained thereafter to atone for past indiscre- 
tions by supple and extraordinary efforts in behalf of the “improve- 
ment” in this musical department of worship. 

Another obstacle is found in the undisciplinary public connivance 
at the evil by those in high authority in the Church. We often see 
accounts in our Church papers, of anniversaries, dedications, founda- 
tions laid, missionary and other concerts, with exultant notices of 
separate choral or instrumental music as a part of those most public 
religious exercises in which Bishops, Editors, and Secretaries take 
part; while those officers never dream, perhaps, that by so doing 
they impose the barrier of their high example before the inferior 
clergy in their sincere and humble efforts to keep and not to mend 
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our rules governing the manner of our singing. And in view of their 
high example, the question meets us, “Why should a preacher in 
a circuit be more fastidious in the matter than those far superior in 
worth and dignity?’ Such, indeed, are the obstacles in the way of 
the restitution of the observance of the Rules in the case that “whoso 
is fearful and afraid let him return and depart,’—but to those stead- 
fast in the covenant to observe and enforce the rules of the Church, 
the Plan and List accompanying this Recommendation is proposed. 

The Plan has received the sanction of one of the Bishops to 
whom it was referred in the case of a choral fluctuation in one of cur 
charges. Let the Plan be discreetly explained to the official members, 
severally, for their approval and codperation. Then to the chorister. 
If this be done in the right manner and spirit, and the choir are not 
remarkably sensitive, or their relatives sensitive in their behalf, 
doubtless the thing can be accomplished peaceably, without strife or 
confusion. The only difficulty will be to hold the choir to the Plan. 
For before long there will come over them a strong temptation to fall 
back upon tunes unknown to the congregation, in which they cannot 
readily join, and then having thus provided the argument, they will 
labor to discredit the equality or superiority of congregational singing. 
A sensitive and irreligious choir will not long endure the contrast 
which will be the result of a strict adhesion to the Plan. After a little 
they will be contrasted to death;—at which point it is of the nicest im- 
portance that they die an easy and peaceful death, with the careful 
administration of “‘extreme unction” of the most oleaginous kind. The 
only thing is for the preacher to hold them immutably to the Plan; 
and if necessary to this, let him himself give out the name of the last 
tune. All depends upon it, and success invariably results. If the choir 
have a religious complexion, and especially if the chorister have a 
common share of religious and of common sense, they will readily 
concur in the Plan, and harmonious congregational singing, led by 
competent singers, as contemplated by the Discipline, will be re- 
gained. 

The chief advantages of this Plan are: It proposes no overt 
attack on the choir, to awaken indignation in them or their friends. 
It is reasonable in demand, asking only one-third of the disciplinary 
rights of the congregation, without robbing the choir of any. It is 
undeniably disciplinary as far as it goes. It is free from any show 
and fact of strictness and rigidity of administration. Let one-third 
of the singing be gained, and executed in a good, free, lusty manner, 
and soon the other two-thirds will be gained also. The congregation 
will inevitably sing a finical choir into unison with them or into— 
nothing. Amen. 

PLAN FOR- CONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—‘The Discipline 
provides for both choir and congregational singing in connection with 
each other. It nowhere recognizes exclusive choir singing. It no- 
where recognizes instrumental music. It admits of no monopoly of 
singing, any more than it does of speaking in Class, or praying 
in prayer-meeting. On the contrary it expressly forbids the use of 
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tunes which, from difficulty of execution, are unsuited to the general 
capacity of the congregation. It even prohibits the introduction of 
new tunes, except under certain conditions, having respect to the 
congregation as singers of the same. ‘The exhortation to all the 
people to sing, and not one in ten only, is solemn mockery by any 
other construction of the Discipline than the aforesaid. 

“This inseparable union of both choir and congregational singing 
is wisely recognized in the Discipline, to guard against the pos- 
sible excesses of each, respectively, to wit: To guard on the one 
hand, against the entire abandonment of singing by the congregation, 
and the substitution therefor, of an artificial style of singing, foreign 
to our essential economy as a denomination, and in some cases in- 
compatible with the sentiment and spirit of many of our best and most 
common hymns; and also, on the other hand, to guard against the ir- 
regularity ‘and general vagrancy into which uneducated congregational 
singing is liable to degenerate. An adherence to the requirements of 
the Discipline will effectually prevent both of these extremes. 

“In order therefore to conform more fully to the wise prescrip- 
tions of the Discipline, to guard against formality in singing, and to 
insure its exercise with the spirit and with the understanding also; 
the choir, or, as they are termed in the Discipline, the singers, are 
hereby authorized, exhorted and commanded, to sing the first two 
hymns of each service in tunes of their own selection, and style, 
conforming as far as practicable to the provisions of the Discipline, 
and the congregation are exhorted to join with them as far as they 
can. This concession is made out of respect to the acknowledged 
sensitiveness of choirs in general, yet with grave doubts as to its 
strict accordance with the spirit of the Discipline in the case. 

“And, whereas, the ever-varying style of Church music, originating 
in the diversity of text-books of the same, the introduction therein 
of new tunes, and the alteration of old ones, together with the vari- 
able manner of its execution by the several music teachers and pro- 
fessors of the science have heretofore generally operated to prevent 
the codperation of the congregation, especially of children and aged 
people, thus virtually depriving them of their privilege in this part 
of Divine worship; therefore, it is furthermore authorized and de- 
manded that the last hymn of each service invariably be given 
out by the preacher, and the doxology when used be sung in a tune 
familiar to the congregation, and in a congregational style of sing- 
ing, without the use of the tune book, without orchestral precision, 
display, or formality, and in all other possible respects so as to ad- 
mit of and encourage the most full and easy codperation of the con- 
gregation in the exercise, 

“And the preacher possesses and may not relinquish without a 
palpable breach of disciplinary trust, the right to appoint at any time 
one or more to lead the singing; to indicate tunes appropriate to be 
sung, and to make such suggestions as in his judgment shall tend 
to secure most effectually the objects herein above designed.” 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS.—We need not so mucn 
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to sing scientifically, as to sing. Some choirs are ever learning, and 
never able to do this. Some choristers, even, are unable to start a 
familiar hymn in class- or prayer-meeting. The pitch-pipe and the 

long book are absent; and the chorister’s reputation as a musician 
will not allow him to run the risk of any attempts at singing, without 
these to him necessary implements. Others are shy of attempting 
in his august presence, and thus siience reigns. Like every other 
department of religion, singing is more dependent on practical ex- 
perience than on scientific theory for excellence. Yet the science is 
a help to the practise, provided it is managed to be put into prac- 
tise instead of preventing it. 

The “American Vocalist” is hereby recommended as the best 
music text-book adapted to the wants of our denomination. Some 
tunes, excellent to the ear of masters of the science, are impracticable 
to the common people. They will never learn them. They will never 
sing them. It is folly to expect it. But there are many tunes, old yet 
immortal, which the people easily learn, and love to sing. Let such 
be used; and as fast as a new one is born of the same favorable sort, 
let it be adopted. Let all ditties be discarded at once and forever. 
They are almost, not quite, as bad as the scientific canticles of mod- 
ern choirs. Methodist singing ought to be one mighty chorus; a 
full song, ‘‘fortissimo,” of the whole people, and uttered lustily. Some 
cf our hymns are peculiar in meter; they might be termed ‘Methodist 
meter.’ No tunes have yet been found entirely adapted to our hymns, 
peculiarly Wesleyan, in six lines, eight syllables. We have found as 
yet but two adapted to general taste, and at the same time to this 
meter, and the latter only by repeating the last two lines of each 
verse. 

Away with all Boston Singing Books. They seem of set purpose 
to ignore the spirit and style of Methodist Hymns. Let us ignore 
them forthwith. By singing the old songs in the old tunes, our people 
will more readily find, and more joyously walk in the old paths. Let 
us return to Zion with singing. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No. 5 


“To restore the custom of attendance from abroad upon our Love- 
Feasts.” 

LAMENTATION:—Alas for our love-feasts. How sadly are 
they neglected! Once they were the chief of our solemn assemblies. 
The people came up to them from far and near to present them- 
selves before God. They had a wonderful attraction and drew the 
people to them. Notwithstanding closed doors and stringent condi- 
tions of admission, they were always well attended. Divine manifesta- 
tions of power and glory were always expected, and almost always 
realized. But it has ceased to be so now. In most of our charges, 
now, a love-feast is little or nothing more, either in numbers or re- 
ligious interest, than a General Class Meeting—a General Class 
Meeting breaded and watered—nothing more. In some of our cities 
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and villages, as if unfit, in their emaciated state, to be seen by day- 
light, our love-feasts are crowded away into basement rooms, on 
Saturday nights. This on the plea that they will be more quiet and 
not interfered with, or be interfered with by the regular and more 
respectable services of the Sabbath. This object is doubtless secured. 
Quiet enough they are. Some of our preachers, out of respect to 
the example of other enlightened denominations, and to the improved 
civilization of Methodism, are desirous to abandon them altogether 
as a religious anomaly of the age. 

The ticket system is already obsolete. Preachers and Leaders 
are too much occupied with other duties to distribute the tickets 
regularly. Open doors have made empty houses. An inevitable con- 
sequence also of open doors, except the love-feast be hid in some 
basement room, is that it is always annoyed by the ingress of persons 
coming to the more public performances. The solemn banqueting 
room is made the.vestibule thoroughfare to the rear boxes and the 
galleries of the sacred theater. Presiding Elders cast all the re- 
sponsibility of this on the preachers; while in return the preachers 
disclaim all the responsibility, and insist that the love-feast is the 
Presiding Elder’s meeting. So between them both there is no order 
about the thing. Some preachers have attempted to conduct them in 
conformity with the Discipline; and thereby have raised a tempest 
against themselves in the charge, and complaints of harshness and 
rigidity in the Conference. Dilatory members, or dignified owners of 
pews, arriving too late, after rattling and banging the doors awhile, 
go away mortally insulted and abused by this observance of the Disci- 
pline. The Presiding Elder, always a safe and conservative man, 
thinks the preacher lacking in discretion and prudence; not of 
course because the door was closed according to the Discipline, but 
because somebody got offended by being shut out; and so repre- 
sents the case in the Bishop’s Council; and as the reward of his 
conscientious effort to fulfil his solemn ordination vows in the case, 
the preacher, as a troubler in Israel, is sent to some backwoods cir- 
cuit, where there are no meeting-houses, and consequently no love- 
feast doors to give him, or anybody else any trouble. So that in these 
days, in this Conference, no preacher dare restore the ticket system, 
or attempt closed doors, for fear of rebellion in his charge, scandal in 
the Conference and representations of injudiciousness in the Cabinet. 

“Tf the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 
When those among us occupying chief offices, and others occupying 
chief charges, totally ignore the Discipline in respect to love-feasts, 
what can be done by inferior preachers? The despairing answer 
from each is, “If others would observe the Discipline, I would too; 
but what is the use of trying it alone?’ This is the ready apology 
for every breach of disciplinary duty. Many of us would be glad 
to fulfil our ordination vows to observe the Rules of the Church, 
but dare not attempt it alone, Hence the reason for this (so-called) 
Nazarite Union. Our bread is in our mouth, and our reputation 
and appointments are swayed by the breath of good men, to be 
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sure, but of men exceedingly sensitive to the unsafeness of such as of- 
fend any in their charge by the enforcement of the Discipline. This 
is known to us, and the legitimate result of such knowledge is to in- 
duce in us a tacit determination not to weary and expose ourselves 
in a hopeless strife to recover the lost supremacy of the Discipline 
over our love-feasts. There it rests at present. here, for the 
present, we propose to let it rest. We might get along with the 
people in the matter, for most of them are with us on this point,— 
but there is no resisting superior ministerial influence and example. 
“Shall the potsherd strive with him who made it?” All that we 
can recommend at present is merely remedial. A radical restitution 
is impracticable under the adverse circumstances above indicated. 
This is our lamentation. 

RECOMMENDATION :—Our charges are generally small in ex- 
tent and convenient for intercommunication. Nevertheless we have 
become segregated, not only literally by dislocation, but in our spirit- 
ual sympathies. The social religious sentiment always expires with 
the decease of our practical itineracy. Both are virtually extinct 
in most charges in this Conference. And we fear the most we can 
do in respect to this Practical Proposition may be but a kind of 
temporary tonic, hopelessly, yet kindly administered, to awaken into 
something like life, the social religious principle from that lethargy 
which is the fatal token of approaching death. Yet by united and 
persistent effort a sensible alleviation may be accomplished, which, 
in the end, by the favor of God, may grow up into a ground of 
hope for the restitution of our love-feasts to something like their 
early condition. This object, hopeless as it may now seem, is worth 
the experiment of all the means within our power. Let us make 
our love-feasts as valuable as we can; and such increased value, ap- 
preciated as it will be, may encourage preachers and people to replace 
around them those ancient guards, which at present they are hardly 
worth possessing. 

Therefore, with exceeding shame at the smallness of the recom- 
mendation, it is recommended that we violently extol the institution 
before the people; that we publicly notify in our congregations the 
Quarterly Meetings on adjoining charges convenient, and exhort our 
people to attend the same: and that we invite publicly and privately 
the membership of contiguous charges to attend ours; providing 
for their entertainment after the manner of former years, Let the 
Saturday evening Quarterly Meeting prayer-meeting be invariably 
maintained against the intrusion of all other religious services. 
Even if a Bishop be present, let him pray, but not preach. Among 
other incidental advantages resulting from the prevalence of this 
recommendation, that of increased quarterly collections will be one. 
Meanwhile we commend to your consideration, as a further and 
future measure, the propriety and practicability of closed doors; 
and ultimately the ticket system. This is our recommendation, 
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PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No. 6 


“To restore more fully the custom of Camp-meetings among us.” 


LAMENTATION:—Alas for the incubus which rests upon us! 
A dry formality has come gradually over us, pervading our entire wor- 
ship. Our assemblies in many of our sanctuaries feel the con- 
straints of the place and can enjoy religion anywhere else better 
than in the house of God. A cold and respectable solemnity, like 
the atmosphere of an Hgyptian night, dry, but felt, chills the fervor of 
devotion. Religious feelings must be restrained within the bounds of 
modern decency and order. Spiritual emotion may exhibit itself, 
if it must, in the class room, and in the prayer-meeting, where the 
elite of the church and congregation never enter; but it must not 
manifest itself in the chief room of the temple. There it must be 
still and known that Satan is God. There to kneel is vulgar, to 
say “Amen!” is sacrilege, and to shout is the ne plus ultra of fanatical 
madness. We have become shorn of our strength, and like unto the 
nations around about us. 

Other denominations can worship quite agreeably under bonds, 
for they were born with bands upon them. But not so we. We 
were free born. Ours is a free salvation or none. And our wor- 
ship must be free or none. The bands of this formality are upon 
the neck of -the daughter of our people. All she can do is to sit in 
stony silence and feel nothing—but the constraint that is upon her. 
The thunder of the captains, and the shoutings, “the noise in the 
house of the Lord, as in the day of a solemn feast,” is hushed as in 
a charnel. There they sit side by side, the skeleton dead of the 
daughter of our people, embalmed, not, to be sure, in frankincense 
and myrrh, and ancient dust, but bandaged instead in costly broad- 
cloth, and silk and satin, and emitting as the odor of their lifeless 
sanctity, the fragrance of lavendar and pomatum, Many of our 
sanctuaries have come to be but sacred theaters for the regular and 
decent performance of the drama of Christian worship. The preacher 
reads or recites his allotted part, the orchestra furnishes the inter- 
lude performances, the sexton collects the coppers to foot the bill of 
incidental expenses, and the solemn play is ended with the Apostolic 
benediction, All, however sincere and well intended, is merely in- 
tellectual, respectable, artistic,—without a soul, and without a sign 
of spiritual life and power. Let an effort be made by the preacher 
for a revival, and it meets this fatal obstacle,—this spiritual nothing- 
ness. Some may become serious in the prayer-meetings, or at their 
homes, but let them enter the audience room of the sanctuary and all 
feeling is gone in a moment. God is not there,—He never frequents 
the theater. And where He is not salvation is not,—for salvation is 
of the Lord. Not that in most places, as yet, or in all points above 
recited, is this the lamentable condition of our worship, but more or 
less this condition of things is prevalent and increasing among us. It 
is already frequent, and threatens to become general, This is our 
lamentation, 
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RECOMMENDATION :—Since, as lamented, the people cannot 
find God in His sanctuaries, at least some of them, where shall they 
go to find Him? Since the half-living membership—living dead men 
—languish and perish in the God-forsaken gates of Zion, where shall 
they go to breathe a freer atmosphere, haply to bring their fainting 
souls back from the shades of spiritual death? “The groves were 
God's first temples,” and He has never forsaken them. In them, when 
not elsewhere, there is “freedom to worship God.” It is a strange 
contrast of opposite causes producing the same result that the want 
of houses of worship in early days, and the possession of houses of 
worship in modern days, controlled and conditioned ag they are, drove 
us to the use of camp-meetings then, and compels us to the same 
resort now. It is nevertheless true. The Jews had their annual 
Feast of Tabernacles, even after the temple was built. The new 
structure did not abrogate the ancient custom. ‘The pious from all 
parts of the land gathered to this feast. The social religious genti- 
ment of the people was kept alive, and nourished by it, until Jeroboam 
made Israel to sin by segregating the people apart in their worship. 

Brethren, there must be general gatherings of our people to- 
gether. It must be, or we perish from before the Lord. By the work 
being cut up into small circuits and stations, the connectional prin- 
ciple in our economy is violated and almost destroyed. The watch- 
men can hardly see eye to eye, and our people can hardly see one 
another at all. This has been laying the axe to the root of the tree 
of Methodism. The virtual abrogation of the itineracy is the virtual 
abrogation of Methodism. Its substantial unity is hewn down in this 
Conference, and as a denomination we shall yet learn that it is 
easier and quicker work to fell a goodly tree than to replace it again, 
by nursing into growth a shoot from its roots. We repeat, the con- 
nectional principle is nearly extinct among us. Our love-feasts are 
not, as formerly, general gatherings of our people. They are little 
more than voluntary general class-meetings for the society where they 
are held. They do not serve as occasions to draw the people together 
in numbers adequate to maintain and perpetuate the manifested fel- 
lowship of saints. The camp-meeting is our only resort to supply 
this want. And the result has justified the experiment. The spiritual 
condition of those charges among us most largely in attendance on 
those lately held, is an unanswerable vindication of their utility for 
good. To charges where for years a lamentable deadness had pre- 
vailed, those attending the camp-meeting, accompanied by those there 
converted, have returned carrying with them the sacred flame to 
spread like fire in a dry stubble. This is the general happy result. 
In some cases, however, where merely formal godliness had en- 
trenched itself with extraordinary strength it has been able, aided by 
ministerial and official support, to resist the gracious invasion, and 
extinguish the kindling fires of spiritual devotion with showers of 
obloquy, descending in epithets of “wild-fire,”’ “delusion,” “fanaticism,” 
and such like opprobrious names, appropriate from such sources to 
all manifestations of religious zeal and power. 
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There is another consideration of special import:—every camp- 
meeting conducted in the true “old-line Methodist’? manner and 
spirit is a mighty stride of the people back toward the old paths. 
It affords such a signal contrast between freedom and simplicity of 
worship on the one hand, and the constraint and deadness of artifi- 
cial worship on the other, as is nowhere else to be seen;—a demon- 
stration as vital to the former as fatal to the latter. It is therefore 
recommended to extol camp-meetings everywhere, especially before 
those preachers opposed to them; to resist boldly to the face all who 
oppose and ridicule them; and to do this with exceeding zeal and 
audacity; to exhort and encourage our people to attend them; to 
labor discreetly in our district associations that they may be held 
under the most favorable auspices as to time, place and circumstan- 
ces; to attend ourselves not merely to preach a sermon, but to be 
active and abundant in our respective society tents, in all the exer- 
cises of the occasion; and to avail ourselves instantly and decisively 
in the cause of God, of any good influence that may return with 
our people from them, This is our recommendation. 

CAUTION :—Inasmuch as in these days of pseudo religious re- 
spectability, the charge of extravagance and fanaticism as it ever has 
been in certain quarters, will continue to be urged against those who 
have religion enough to feel it and speak of it earnestly, it behooves 
us to give no just occasion for the charge aforesaid. Let us be aware 
and assured, that the least extravagance, however innocent, will be 
greedily caught at and outcried through all the length and breadth 
of the land, for the sake of casting a stigma upon camp-meetings 
in general, but more particularly upon us, brethren, who are known 
to be their chief advocates and supporters in the Conference. Let 
us not be surprised, or unsettled in our purpose, if these charges 
come, not from infidels and scoffers, as might be expected, but from 
members of our own Church and ministry. And when we hear it 
from this source, let us restrain all indignation, remembering that 
prejudices derived from circumstances and foreign associations, rath- 
er than any wilful and malicious pravity, ought to be their apology 
in the case, Let us therefore guard ourselves and the people against 
any extravagance of manner, or censoriousness of speech; that no 
real offense may be given. Let us keep them in their expressions 
of experience, as far as possible, to that form of sound words main- 
tained by the Bible, the Discipline, the Hymn Book, and Wesley’s 
Sermons. This to avoid misapprehension and whateyer of religious 
scandal may be consequent therefrom. Yet all this in such a way 
as in no wise to restrain the proper and true exercise of that spirit- 
ual freedom which is the heritage of those “whom the Son makes 
free.” For ourselves, brethren, as is our right, and our bounden duty, 
let us not so dread any imputation of fanaticism, or any other op- 
probrious charge, as to shun declaring the whole counsel of God, 
and testifying with exceeding boldness against whatever exalteth itself 
against the Cross of Christ. This is our caution, 
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PRACTICAL PROPOSITION No, 7 


“To restore the custom in part of Free Seats in our Houses of Wor- 
ship.” 

LAMENTATION:—Alas, “Our houses are turned to aliens!” 
Judas sold the Son of God; we do a little better; we sell only the house 
of God. The sale of pews, growing prevalent among us, formerly 
against the Discipline, and always against the general custom of 
the Church, is the most fatal of all our evils, and the most imprac- 
ticable to eradicate. It cannot be rectified in a day. Freedom is 
the natural birthright of the sanctuary in which a free salvation is 
proclaimed; and when sold “for a mess of pottage,” it is gone for- 
ever. Repentance is in vain. We have bound ourselves with legal 
obligations which we cannot shake off at pleasure; even after we 
have become convinced of the ruinous mistake we have made. While 
other denominations are retracing their course, and freeing their 
houses as fast as possible, we are greedily enslaving ours, heedless 
of the caution furnished by the past experience of others. 

Among us as a denomination, the selling of pews has been evil 
and only evil continually. It is an evil root that branches out its 
bitterness in every direction. It has made empty houses; in general 
those purchasing pews are those most rarely in the house of God. 
Frequently owners of pews remove from the charge; or unable to hear 
the truth faithfully administered (provided such faithfulness were 
allowable in such houses) they leave in anger; and for a long time 
their pews remain an unsightly vacancy in the house of God; or they 
sell them at discount to such as rarely attend worship. This empti- 
ness is almost always observable by contrast in a house where part of 
the pews are sold, and part free. The free part is always full, while 
in the other part, here and there a solemn nabob sits and sleeps. 

The selling of pews also interferes with the free exercise of some 
parts of our worship. We always, virtually, accompany our deed 
of sale of pews with the addition of a bond and mortgage upon 
our freedom to worship God, The fact of sold pews is more or 
less incompatible with the free exercise of our worship, as prescribed 
by the Discipline, and commended by the usages of our Church. 
This “saving clause” in the deed of sale is a mere form, Our wor- 
ship is enslaved nevertheless. A prayer-meeting is in a constrained 
and awkward position in such a house. The members are scattered 
here and there. The most spiritual and efficient are frequently 
crowded far into the rear, or driven into corners; while the whole 
membership is interspersed with the proud and ungodly proprietors 
of pews, too unmannerly to kneel, too self-sufficient to pray; the 
cash-constituted overseers of the flock, who literally watch over 
it in all its exercises of devotion. Who ever knew a lively and 
spiritual prayer-meeting in such a house, and under such circum- 
stances? The thing is impossible in the fitness of things. 

Pew-selling also interferes with singing. Those who should in 
some manner sit together and lead the singing, are scattered apart, 
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and find therein an apology for getting up into the gallery, usually 
above the atmosphere of grace, to “perform” the singing there. 

Pew-selling is also a breach of the Gospel equality of believers. 
It robs a poor gaint of his equal rights, to accommodate the pride of 
a rich sinner. It places money before grace. It crowds the poor 
into inferior places, or out of the house altogether. It virtually pro- 
hibits our preaching the Gospel to the poor. They will not come to 
our assemblies as notorious paupers, crawling into some corner to 
hear, or to be graciously taken in by some pompous pew-owner, as 
an ostentatious act of condescension. The poor not members of 
our Church, never come to such houses. They have no right there. 
It is private property. God has no right there; we have sold Him 
out of house and home; and have driven His poor, whom He gave 
to have always with us, into the streets on the Sabbath; into the 
dens of intemperance and infamy, or to glean haply a little Gospel 
truth, uttered by street preachers, under the defense of police, blud- 
geons and revolvers. 

Pew-selling also ignores our ancient and decent custom, once dis- 
ciplinary, of the sitting of men and women apart in our congrega- 
tions. We can without any trouble enforce this custom in school 
houses, court houses, barns, private dwellings, at camp-meetings— 
anywhere but in houses of worship ostensibly owned by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. This decent custom, everywhere approved 
spontaneously by the common sense of all decent people, is preva- 
lent in all congregations of people civilized and savage, except in 
circuses, theaters and Churches, 

We hold that no arguments, however specious, are valid against 
the above array of evils. All such arguments originate in pride and 
sham aristocracy, or in a mean and craven desire to please the rich 
and purchase the honor of their attendance on our worship, at the 
expense of the equal rights of others. The selling of pews is a 
great evil, and has slowly and surely rooted out Methodism wher- 
ever it has prevailed; it is one of the chief causes of the decrease 
of membership, and. the decay of piety in many of the principal 
stations among us. This is our Lamentation. 

RECOMMENDATION :—Such is the present mania for stock 
Churches, and for the selling and renting of pews among us, that it 
is advisable in all cases to oppose a legal barrier to it as soon as 
possible; but in attempting this, great caution must be used, and no 
false motions made. It will not do to trust to any past indefinite 
understanding or agreements not to sell; these have been found of 
little amount as obstacles to sale or rent, when the preacher, sec- 
onded by aristocratic members and outside influence, sets himself to 
violate the Discipline and custom of the Church in the case. It will 
not do to trust the verbal promises of Trustees not to sell. Such 
promises may not be held as binding by their successors in office. Cor- 
porations are forgetful, and the only sure faith to be kept with them 
is that which is signed, sealed, delivered, acknowledged and recorded. 

Some preachers have a wonderful faculty of getting houses built 
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or repaired, or some finical fixtures added, and then, to liquidate the 
expense, propose and urge the sale of the pews, and all who follow 
on the charge, find the fatal embarrassments herein above lamented. 
An irrevocable curse is laid upon the house thereby; it is mortgaged, 
to the world, the flesh and the devil, beyond the power of redemp- 
tion. “Christ, Belial & Co.’ would be altogether too religious in 
signification, to be an appropriate inscription over its portals; every 
house thus sold is a mausoleum “to Methodist Discipline, if not to 
Methodist Doctrine also.” 

The people are sometimes frivolous, and easily brought to favor 
the innovation of selling pews; the pride of some prompts in the 
same direction; the parsimoniousness of some prompts them to sell 
rather than contribute for a free house. In some of our charges 
Trustees are men of lax Methodistic principles, and care nothing for 
Church discipline or custom, when they happen to contravene their 
notions; but after all, the ministry are the most responsible for the 
prevalence of this evil, it is an exotic upas of their engrafting upon 
the tree of Methodism. 

Never lift a finger to build, purchase or repair a house, unless an 
equal part of it be free, and such freedom adequately secured by 
legal obligations on record. Never give a dollar to redeem one 
from under the sheriff's hammer, except on the above condition. 
Let it be sold, it is not God’s house. Suffer no contributions to be 
taken in your charge, unless every subscription be conditioned on 
this point. Let not moving appeals move from this fixed position; 
it is a cruel mercy that would be pitiful here—with as much reason 
you might pity ‘a house of merchandise,” or “a den of thieves.” 

It is worse to sell than to rent, for in the latter case there is some 
chance, though small probability of reclaiming the freedom of the 
house, when we shall have reclaimed our senses. As a choice of 
evils the renting may produce an annual revenue for repairs or 
other purposes. When applied to the preacher’s salary, it has never 
in the long run, proved as sure and profitable as the usual way of 
raising the same by apportionment or subscription. Let no preacher’s 
opinion be deceived and bought by this specious bribe. Liberal con- 
tributions for the support of the Gospel, aud for benevolent purposes, 
are never fostered by this kind of traffic in sanctuary rights and 
privileges. 

Let this evil be ended; at least, let it spread no further; we can 
stop it—as one man let us do it, or it will stop Methodism. Accom- 
panying this Document is a Deed of the freedom of the side seats 
of any house of worship. The deed has been examined and pro- 
nounced valid by competent lawyers. It secures to all named in it 
severally, the indiscriminate right to occupy any of the seats deeded. 
This precludes all subsequent trustees from renting or selling the 
same exclusively to others. Let each of us discreetly sound the 
several Trustees of the houses in our respective charges, as to their 
willingness to acknowledge the Deed. If a majority refuse, let 
the thing pass quietly by, and in the meantime let us discreetly use 
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our influence to have those elected who will agree to the measure. 
Let us all begin instantly, and persevere till the thing is accomplished 
everywhere; let there be a concert in this, if it cannot be done 
this year, it may be done hereafter; let it be done as soon as possi- 
ble; in three years every house in the Conference, now free, ought to 
be secured inviolate forever. Such is the furor among some in the 
ministry to enslave our houses of worship, that their freedom is in 
jeopardy every hour. It will soon be too late, extraordinary caution 
and precision will be necessary; let us make no false motions; let 
us make no delay. : 

A true copy of the Deed can always be had of our Recorder. It 
is of prime importance that the names of the three members of Con- 
ference be inserted; this, so that in case all the others should be per- 
suaded to: relinquish their right and title under the Deed, these will 
hold on, and retain the freedom. Scribes will give all necessary 
instruction as to the manner of the thing. Let all Deeds, acknowl- 
edged and recorded, be transmitted to our Recorder, for custody and 
future reference. Ultimately, at the pleasure of the Conference, they 
can be placed in the Conference trunk as in some sense Conference 
Documents. 

CAUTION :—It is obvious that extraordinary discretion is advisa- 
ble in respect to this Document, both because of the paramount im- 
portance of the thing, and also in respect to the anticipated obstacles, 
which interested persons, if cognizant of the purpose, might inter- 
pose against the accomplishment of the object proposed. Acts 
Doel 


DEED 


THIS INDENTURH, made this first day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, between A, B, C, 
D, B, F, G, H, I, J, K, L and M, N, of the town of A, in the County of 
B, in the State of New York, Trustees of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Society, of the town of A., in the County of B., in the State of 
New York, of the first part: and A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X, and Y, Z, of the same place, members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Society aforesaid; and B, ©, D, E, and 
F, G, members of the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of the second part: 

WITNESSETH: That the said party of the first part in con- 
sideration of the sum of one dollar, to them in hand paid, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged; and in further consideration of the 
peace and quiet of said society, by securing equal accommodation to 
all the members thereof in the house of God during Divine service 
therein, and in obedience to the customs and Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the case:— 

Have granted, and by these presents do grant and convey to the 
said party of the second part, their heirs, and assigns forever, and to 
each and several of them, the full equal, right, privilege and freedom 
to occupy indiscriminately, as attendants on Divine worship in a 
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decent and orderly manner, in accordance with the Discipline and 
usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church, any and several of all the 
side slips, seats, or pews of the meeting-house of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Society aforesaid; and to the said party of the second part the 
free use and exercise of the said right, freedom and privilege the 
said party of the first part will forever Warrant and Defend. 

(L. S.) 

(L. 8.) 

(L. 8S.) 

(Oe 1S) 

(L. 8.) 
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Biddulph, H. K., ii. 338 

Bigelow, Dr., i. 188 

Biggs, Rey. J. A., ii. 102 

Billings, John, i. 194, 203, 248 

Bishop family expelled, i, 282-284 

Bishop, ‘‘Father,’’ i. 282, 285 

Bishop, Rey. G. P., ii. 107 

Bishop, life tenure discarded, i. 333 

Bishop, Martha, i. 272 

Bishop, Dr. M. F., i. 272, 285; ii. 141, 
147 

Bishop, W. D., i. 272, 284, 285, 353; 
ii. 33-35, 83, 140, 147 

Black Creek camp meeting, i. 130 

Blair, Rev. H. J., ii. 134, 138 

Blanchard, Rey. Dr. C. A., ii. 235 

Blews, Rev. R. R., Ph. D., ii. 318 

Bliss, Rey. Isaac, ii. 6. 

Bonar, Rev. M. C., ii. 118 

Bond, Dr., is, 200 

Booth, Rey. William and Catherine, ii. 
361 

Booton, Rey. George, ii. 10 

Botts, Rev. P. W., ii. 118 

Bovee, Rev. J. N., ii. 7, 9, 10 

Bowen, Rev. Hlias, D. D., i. 7, 14, 18, 
117, 133, 181, 191, 304, 316, 318, 
sketch of, 371 

Bowerman, Rey. W. J., ii. 134 

Bowman, Rey. John, i. 51, 168, 171, 197 

Bowman, Rev. Mr., ii. 341 

Bradbrook, Rey. J. S., ii. 358, 359, 361 

Bradford, John, ii. 832 

Bradley, Rev. F. D., ii. 167 

Bradley, Helen, i. 273 

Bradley, Rey. J. S., ii. 61 

Bradley, Rachel A., ii. 349 

Brainerd, Rey. Claudius, i. 
211, 213 

Brainerd, Mrs. N. §S., i. 214 

Branson, W. T., ii. 331 

Brenneman, D. J., ii, 322 

Briggs, Dr. M. C., ii. 142 

Briggs, S. P., i. 194 

Bristol, Rev. J. H., i. 882,°383 

Brodhead, Rev. J. P., ii. 274, 275, 278 

Brodhead, Mrs. J. P., ii. 274, 275 

Bronson, Rey. S. H., i. 381, 383 

Brooke, Rev. F. D., ii. 352 353 

Brooks, Rey. C. D., i. 261, 825; sug- 
gested name for new church, 326; 345 
348 

Brooks, James H., i. 190, 194, 208, 216, 
217 

Brooks, Rey. J. P., ii. 105 

Brown, Rev. J. H., ii. 184, 188 

Brown, Rey. J. L., ii. 98 

Brown, Paul R., i. 21 

Bruce, Rev. W. W., if. 342 

Brushingham, Rev. J. P., ii. 285 

Bryan, LL, Si, i. 172 

Bryant, 8S. S., i. 194 

Buck, Rev. H. M., i. 160, 170, 235, 286 

Buck, Rey. W. D., i. 212 


194, 209, 


Buckley, Rev. J. M., i. 21, 37, 40, 42, 
46-48, 53, 56, 72 

Burg, John, ii. 212 

Burgess, Rev. A. A., i. 348 

Burkholder, Rev. W., ii. 132 

Burnham, Rey. R., ii. 162 

Burritt, Bailey, i. 349 

Burritt, Bldon G., ii. 817, 322, 336 

Burritt, Rev. M. C., ii. 346 

Burton, Anna L., ii. 318 

Bush, H., ii. 337 

Buss, Rey. Julius, ii. 7, 11 

Byars, Rey. J. D., ii. 102 

Bynum, Rey. Wm. ii. 103 

Burlingham, Rey. Cc. DF writes 
pamphlets, i. 24; 30, 35, 51, 94, 130, 
173, 195, 207, expelled, 221; 224, 
form of charges, 227; 235, 238, 246. 
250, 254, 263, 289; appeal granted, 
803; 311-318, 339; restored to confer- 
ence, 246; death, 246 


Cady, J., 1. 349 

Cain, Rev. J. W., ii. 5 

California Conference organized, ii. 147 

California—First class formed, ii. 140 

Calkins, Rey. F. J., ii. 73 

Calkins, Louise D., ii. 267 

Campbell, Rev. W. J., ii. 161 

Campbell Seminary, ii. 838-340 

Canada Conference organized, ii. 158 

Cannon, Rey. H. H., ii. 117 

Cannon, Rev. John, i. 184-186 

Cargill, Rey..D. A., ii. 175 

Carlton, Rev. Thomas, i. 32, 69, 71, 73, 
142, 144, 160, 164, speech about the 
Nazarites, 254; 263; an unfair deal, 
316; 317, 348 

Carpenter, Adella P., ii. 310 

Carpenter, Mary B., ii. 272 

Carter, J., ii. 158 

Carter, Rev. J. W., ii. 133 

Carveth, Rev. T., ii. 158 

Casberg, S. D., ii. 260 

Castle, Abram, i. 849 

Castle, Mrs. Cornelia, member 
Free Methodist class, i. 336 

Cathey, Rev. Frank W., ii. 180, 182 

Catton, Thomas B., i. 214, 215, 346 

Central Academy and College, ii. 340-343 

Chalmers, Dr., definition of Methodism, 
i. 6; 93 

Chamberlain, Rey. W. S., ii. 320 

Chambers, Rev. EB. E., i. 160, 339, 340 

Chamberlayne, Dr. I., i. 140, 141, 160. 
188, 263 

Chandler, Letitia, ii. 298 

Chapin, Rey. A. L., i. 256-258 

eras members at Braddock, Pa., ii. 
{A 

Charter members Oil City society, ii. 68 

Chapman, Mary Weems, Editor ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Tidings,’’ ii, 2538 

Chase, Lewis H., member first Free 
Methodist class, i. 335 

Chase, Rev. T. B., ii. 47 

Chesbrough, A. M., ii. 307 

Chesbrough, A. M., Seminary, ii. 805- 
812; first school, 805; burned, 306 

Chesbrough, Mrs. Ann, ii. 844 

Chesbrough, Isaac M., i. 152, 154, 184, 
185, 198, 194, 208, 319 

Chesbrough, Rev. S. K. J., i. 158, 175 
194, 203, 218, 248, 288, 292, 298, 320, 


first 
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321, 337; ii. 75, 185, 186; elected pub- 
lishing agent, 194; reelected, 199; 
missionary treasurer, 209; reelected, 
212; treasurer of church funds, 215; 
resignation, 219; death of, 220; sketch 
of, 226; 246, 344, 345, 352 

Childs, Rey. M. F., ii. 61, 138 

Church, Rev. Samuel C., i, 51, 122, 127, 
163-165, 263 

Christie, Rev. F. D., ii. 283 

Christlieb, Rev. B. B., ii. 182 

Chynoweth, Mary E., ii. 265 

Clark, Rey. ©. P., i. 176 

Clark, Esther D., ii. 298 

Olark; Rey. BR. H., ii. 117) 418 

Clark, Rey. W. H., ii, 205, 235 

Clarke, Rey. M. C., ii. 265, 309 

Clarke, Mrs. M. C., ii. 265 

Clay, Rev. W. W.., ii. 235 

Clement, F. T., ii. 310 

Clink, Rev. J., ii. 162 

Clink, Rev. J. B., ii. 132 

Closson, Rev. B. F., ii. 95 


Coates, Rey. H. O., ii. 119 

Coates, Rev. M. O., ii. 161 

Cobb, ‘‘Mother’’ Eunice, i. 272 

Coe, Nelson, i. 194 

Coffee, Rey. G. C., ii. 49, 55, 57, 320, 
322 

Coffee, Rev. Wilbur N., ii. 57, 136 

Colburn, Rey. Hanford, i. 337 

Cole, P. O., ii. 338 

Colegrove, W. J., i. 203, 289 

Coleman, G. W., ii. 60, 78, 119, 1382- 
134; elected general superintendent, 
188; reelected, 195; reelected, 199; re- 
elected, 207; retired, 212; sketch of, 
222; 315 

Coleman, Mrs. G. W.., ii. 258 

Coleman, Rev. J. BH., ii. 5, 207, 
815, 316, 352 

Coleman, Lucy Sellew, ii. 315, 316 

Coleman, Mary L., President W. F. M. 
S., ii. 258, 259 

Coleman, Rey. 275, 
276 

Collar, Ephraim, i. 281 

Collier, Rev. J., i. 353 

Collins, Ida R., ii. 141 

Collins, Josephus, i. 357 

Colorado Conference organized, ii. 88 

Colt, Rev. W. B. M., ii. 105, 106; 
sketch of, 186; 331 

Columbia Farm Society, near Oil City, 
members of, ii. 67 

Columbia River Conference organized 
li. 132 

Commodore, Rey. J. W., ii. 162 

Compton, Rev. G. H., ii. 111 

Conable, Rev. F. W., i. 36, 38, 59, 66, 
92, 160, 169, 170, 226 

Conference Claimants board, ii. 232 

Constitution adopted, ii. 231 

Cook, Rey. D. W., ii. 55, ii. 57 

Cook, Rev. B., i. 353 

Cook, Ethel A., ii. 281 

Cook, Hi. PB.) i. 6L 

Cook, Rev. J. D., ii. 132 

Cook, Rev. J. M., ii. 95 

Cook, Rev. N., ii. 47 

Cook, Rev. W. P., ii. 60 

Cooke, ‘‘Auntie,’’ ii. 358 

Cooley, Mrs., i. 210 


211, 


Seymour, i. 90, 


Cooley, Rey. Rufus, character arrested 
for praying with B. T. Roberts, i. 209 

Cooley, Rey. William, i. 37, 41, 94, ex- 
pelled, 122; 224, 238, 235, 236, 246, 
250, 289, 321, 822, 357, 358; ii. 86. 
172, 174 

Coombs, ‘‘Mother,’’? i. 272 

Coon, Mrs. H. A., ii. 30 

Coons, Rey. R., i. 381 

Cooper, Rey. S. E., ii. 286, 294, 322 

Cooper, Rose L., ii. 286, 294 

Cooper, Rev. W., i. 296 

Corey, J. B., ii. 69 

Corliss, John, i. 259, 260 

Corliss, Tristram, i. 260, 349 

Coquillett, C. L., i. 284 

Council, Rey. J. I., ii. 88, 89 

matey eed Elizabeth, Henry, Marcia, 

Cowgill, Josephine, ii. 150 

Cowherd, DPffie G., ii. 268 

Cox, Edward P., i. 248, 306, 337; ii. 307 

Cox, Rose, ii. 265 

Craig, Rey. James, sketch of, ii. 157; 
158, 162 

Crane, J. T., i. 41 

Crawford, J. F., i. 129, 218 

Crawford, Rey. O. P., ii. 7 

Cretors, Maud, ii. 276 

Crippen, BE. B., ii. 342 

Cripps, Rev. J., ii. 115 

Crockett, Rev. and Mrs. H. L., ii. 264 

Cronin, Rev. C. W., ii. 167 

Crosby, Mrs. i. 3845 

Crouch, Ellen, ii. 66 

Crouch, Hiram A., sketch of, ji. 64, 68, 89 

Crouch, S. P., ii. 322 

Crouch, Samuel R., ii. 66 

Culver, William, i. 188 

Cunningham, Rey. J. B., ii. 122 

Curry, Rey. A. F., i. 261, 337; sketch of, 
338; 339, 340, 343, 383 

Curtis, Philander H., i. 348 

Cusick, Charles, ii. 46 

Cusick, Rev. J. M., ii. 178 

Cusick, Rey. W. R., ii. 36, 49, 61 


Dake, Rev. J. W., i. 353; if. 7, 9, 10, 12, 
218, 225 

Dake, Rey. Vivian A., sketch of, ii. 49; 
194, 197, 198 

Dakota Conference organized, ii. 57 

Damon, Rey. A. J., ii. 342 

Damon, Rey. C. M., ii. 45, 47, 49, 87, 
128, 282, 340, 341 

Damon, Herbert M., ii. 267 

Damon, Mrs. H. M., ii. 267 

Dann, Walter S., ii. 331 

Davis, Rey. N. J., ii. 337 

Davis, Rev. W. H., ii. 341 

Dawson, Rebekah, ii. 78 

Day, Rev. David, ii. 100, 102, 103 

Day, Rev. G; Bi, die 118 

Deacon, women elected to office of, fi. 
160; 232 

Deaconesses, ii. 233 

Decline of American Methodism, i. 11 

Deleamp, Rey. J., ii. 118 

Delegated Convention at Pekin, i. 319; 
the call, 820; organized Free Method- 
ist Church, 319; B. T. Roberts elected 
General Superintendent, 322; his ac- 
count of the convention, 331 

Denny, Charles, i. 343 
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Denny, Rey. Guy, ii. 132 
Denominational publishing interests, ii. 
237-254. ‘‘Free Methodist’’ started, 
237; published by Levi Wood, 238; by 
Joseph Mackey, 239; by Lewis Bailey, 
240; by Mrs. Bailey, 241; by Baker 
and Arnold, 241; by T. B. Arnold, 
242; by the Free Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 244; editors: J. Travis, 
243; B. T. Roberts, 245; B. R. Jones, 
246; W. T. Hogue, 246; C. EH. Hbey, 
212; J. T. Logan, 219. Publishing 
House enterprise started, 247; First 
Church, Chicago, first Publishing 
House, 247; action taken to erect a 
new house, 248; site selected, 248; 
fine building erected, 249; dedicated, 
249. Sunday-school publications, 250- 
254. Missionary supplement to ‘‘Free 
Methodist’’ published, W. T. Hogue, 


editor, 252; ‘‘Missionary Tidings’’ 
published, 253; books, pampbhlets, 
etc., 254 


Depuy, Rev. W. H., i. 160 

Desh, Frank L., ii. 273 

Developments in the Middle West and 
South, ii. 105-122 

Developments in the Middle West and 
Southwest, ii. 81-104 

Developments in Minnesota, ii. 41-53; 
members of first society in state, 43 

Developments in Wisconsin and Iowa, 
ii. 3-14 

Deyo, Matilda, ii. 278 

Dickson, Mrs. Hmily, i. 384 

Dickson, James, i. 385 

Dierks, Rev. C. T., ii. 167 

Dillwyn, William, i. 19 

Discipline adopted—Provisions of, i, 327- 
334; largely based on M. BH. Disci- 
pline, 327; forbids slavery, 328; con- 
version necessary for admission, 329; 
questions for candidates for full rela- 
tion, 880; article on entire sanctifica- 
tion, 338; government and temporal 
policy, 338, 334 

Division of the house, ii. 232 

Dixon, Jacob, ii. 340 

Dodge, Rey. D. D., ii. 95 

Dodge, Rey. J. L., ii. 95, 96, 342 

Dollarhide, Rev. R. H., ii. 184, 188 

Dollarhide, Rev. W., ii. 184 

Donaldson, Rey. A. J., ii. 98 

Donoghue, Rey. T., ii. 57 

Doty, James, Jr., i. 387 

Doughty, Rey. B. F., ii. 38, 6 

Dowd, Rev. J. P., ii. 89 

Downing, Rey. M. N., delegate to Dele- 
gated Convention, i. 321; 837, 363; 
ie of, 387; 338, 381, 383; ii. 181, 
8 

Doyle, W. H., i. 194, 208, 218, 3438 

DuBois, Rey. F. K., ii. 150 

Dunham, G. M.,, ii. 119 

Dunning, Mrs. Jane, ii. 360, 368 


Hagle, Rev. J. M., ii. 161 

Dakins, Rev. George, i. 382, 883 

“Warnest Christian’’ originated, i. 264; 
indorsed, 290 

Hastern Convention, i. 336 

Hastman, B. C., i. 131 

Bet Michigan Conference organized, ii. 


East Ontario Conference organized, ii. 
162 

Bastern Texas Conference, ii. 234 

Ebey, Rev. C. B., ii. 149, 150, 185, 186; 
elected Editor of ‘‘Free Methodist,’” 
212; elected General Conference Dvau- 
gelist for southern field, 214; re- 
signed, 214; death, 220; sketch of, 
223; 256, 336, 337 

Ebey, Rev. L. C., ii. 73 

Ecclesiastical guillotine, i. i87 

Ecclesiastical proscription, i. 187-155 

Edinger, Rey. C. H., ii. 118 

Educational Institutions, ii. 305-343; 
first action taken, i. 346 

Edwards, Rey. G., ii. 128, 180, 182, 325 

Edwards, Rey. and Mrs. G. G., ii. 266 

Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, i. 9 

Edwards, Maud, ii. 297, 309 

Eggleston, Rey. C. C., i. 348 

Eggleston, Gilbert, i. 337 

Ely, Rey. Eugene, ii. 132 

Ellis, Rey. Robert S., ii. 7 

Bllison, Rey. John, ii, 30, 34, 35, 39, 312, 
840 

Ellison, Rey. M. E., i. 383 

Elliott, Rev. Dr., i. 134 

Elson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt., ii. 163 

Emory, Rey. Dr., i. 200 

Enny, George, ii. 46 

Estes, George W., writes pamphlet, 1. 
157-162; license renewed, 163; 168 
169,-171, 177, 178, 194, 203, 225 

Eva, Rev. J., ii. 132 

Evans, Mrs. Lydia T., i. 274 

Evansville Seminary and Junior Col- 
lege, ii. 5, 313-319; donors of, 318 

Ewell, Rev. F. J., i. 381; ii. 250 

Pwell, Maggie, ii. 251 

Executive Committee—Personnel of first 
one, ii. 172; composition of, 172 


Fairchild, Mrs. Calista, i. 384 

Fairchilds, I. H., i. 271, 288, 353 

Farnsworth, Rev. H. H., i. 221, 224, 321 

Faulkner, Rey. John Alfred, D. D., i. 3. 
4, 21 

Fay, Rev. B. D., ii. 319 

Fay, Patrick, ii. 46 

Fear, Rey. David, ii. 57 

Ferries, Celia J., ii. 262, 263, 264 

Ferries, Rev. W. P., ii. 351, 352, 353 

Ferrin, Rev. G. H., i. 381 

Fillmore, Rey. A. N., i. 200 

Fillmore, Millard, i. 315 

Finch, Elizabeth, i. 357 

Finney, Rey. C. G., i. 12 

Firebrand Movement, ii. 13 

Fisk, Wilbur, i. 181 

Fleming, Rev. Charles A., ii. 331 

Fletcher, Rev. D., ii. 158 

Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. Fred J., ii. 296 

Fletcher, Rey. T. L., ii. 167 

Flower, Rey. J. H., elected Evangelist 
for southern fields, ii. 214 

Floy, James, i. 21 

Fluck, Rev. Thomas, ii. 150 

Folger, M., i. 260 

Foote, Blisha, i. 279, 281 

Foote, Rev. Reuben C., i. 150, 160 

Foreign Missions statistics, ii. 8303, 304 

Forester, Rev. D. S., ii. 167 

Foreman, Mr. and Mrs. C. C., ii. 268 

Foster, Isaac, i. 195, 387 
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Foster, Bishop R. §., i. 383 

Fox, Rey. G. H., il. 8, 42 

Freeland, Emma, ii. 258 

Freeland, Rev. J. B., i. 337, 339, 340; 
ii. 57; sketch of, 58; 320, 321 

Freeland, Rev. J, Ks ii. 57, 58, 320, 
321, 337, 338 

Freeland, Mrs. J. K., ii. 320, 321 

Freeland, Miss Mary, ii. 321 

Freeland, Mrs. M. H., ii. 58, 320 

Free Methodism in Canada, ii. 152-168 

Free Methodism planted in Dakota, ii. 
54-63; members of first society in 
state, 55 

Free Methodism on the Pacific Coast, ii. 
123-151 

Free Methodism in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, ii. 64-80 

Free Methodist Church—When organ- 
ized, i. 39, 319-334; did not originate 
in secession, 4; not schismatic, 5; 
designed to conserve and promote 
primitive Methodism, 6; government 
not aristocratic, 9; endeavor to pro- 
mote spirituality and simplicity in 
worship, 9; afl pews to be free, 10; 
origin of the name ‘‘Free Methodist 
Church,’’ 324; 326 

Freer, Rev. Slade, ii. 98 

French, Rey. Charles, i. 278 

Frink, Rev. Lemuel T., ii. 34, 35, 36, 
111 

Fuller, Bllen, i. 375 

Fuller, George, i. 339 

Fuller, Rev. J. M., i. 69, 74, 142, 160 
164, 176, 295, 296, 312 

Fuller, Rev. M. B., ii. 362 

Furman, Rev. E. §., i. 51 

Further Persecution—Reign of Terror, 
i. 181-192 

Future rewards and punishments, chap- 
ter on, i. 333 


Gaffin, Rev. H. D. F., ii. 205, 312 

Gaines, Rey. A. D., ii. ot 

Gardner, Rev. W. 8., 122 

Garratt, Rey. C. B., me “167 

Garrett, Joseph, ii. 147 

Garrett, Rev. J. F., ii, 88, 89 

Garrison, Rev. W. ip ii. 119 

Garrow, Rey. BH. L., ii. 122 

Gates, Rey. T. J., ii, 105532 

General Conference Free Methodist 
Chureh—Date of first convention, i. 
361; changed name to ‘‘Conference,’’ 
364; proceedings of, ii. 169-236; pow- 
ers of, 169; composition, 170; B. T. 
Roberts elected General Superintend- 
ent, 173. Second session, ii. 174; B. 
T. Roberts reelected, 174; the vote 
on the two ordinations, 174; Levi 
Wood elected Editor of proposed 
ehurch paper, 174. ‘Third session, it. 
175; tobacco clause inserted, 176; B. 
T. Roberts reelected, 176. Fourth 
session, ii. 176; rule forbidding the 
wearing of gold to apply to wedding 
rings, 177; B. T. Roberts and BH. P. 
Hart elected General Superintendents, 
177; body incorporated, 179; first 
trustees, 180. Fifth session, ii. 180; 
secret society rule adopted, 189; B. 
T. Roberts and B. P. Hart elected 
General Superintendents, 181; hymn 
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book to be published, 182. Sixth ses- 
sion, ii. 182; time limit of pastorat2 
extended to three years in special 
cases, 183; chapter on temperance 
adopted, 183; B. T. Roberts and B. 
P. Hart elected General Superintend 
ents, 184; Missionary Board elected, 
185; Joseph Travis elected Editor of 
the ‘‘Free Methodist,’’ 185. Seventh 
session, ii. 185; Church WBxtension 
Board elected, 186; W. B. M. Colt 
elected General Conference Byangel- 
ist, 186; B. T. Roberts, BH. P. Hart 
and G. W. Coleman elected General 
Superintendents, 188; B. T. Roberts 
elected Editor of the ‘‘Free Method- 
ist,’’ 189. Eighth session, ii. 189; 
resolution favoring ordination of wo- 
men defeated, 190; B. R. Jones 
elected Editor of the ‘‘Free Method- 
ist,”’ 193; S. K. J. Chesbrough elected 
Publishing Agent, 194; action concern- 
ing Pentecost Bands, 194:). 8, 8. 
Roberts, BE. P. Hart and G. W. Cole- 
man elected General Superintendents, 
195; Board of Conference Claimants 
provided, 195; Sunday-school supplies 
to be published by the Publishing 
Agent, 196. Ninth session, ii. 196; 
ordination of women again defeated, 
196; resolution to change the title 
“General Superintendent’’ to ‘‘Bishop’’ 
yoted down, 196; ‘‘Distriet Chair- 
man’’ changed to ‘‘District BHlder,’’ 
197; Pentecost Band question con- 
sidered, 197; BE. P. Hart, G. W. Cole- 
man and B. R. Jones elected General 
Superintendents, 199; W. G. Hamner 
elected General Conference BPyangel- 
ist, 199; W. T. Hogue elected Editor 
of the ‘‘Free Methodist,’’ 199; S. K. 
J. Chesbrough reelected Publishing 
Agent, 199; Publishing House lo- 
cated at May street, Chicago, 200; J. 
G. Terrill elected Missionary Secre- 
tary, 200; S. K. J. Chesbrough 
elected Missionary Treasurer, 200; 
conference in bereavement over the 
death of General Superintendent B. T. 
Roberts, 201. Tenth session, ii. 205; 
memorial adopted and presented to 
President McKinley, 207; B. P. Hart, 
G. W. Coleman, B. R. Jones and W. 
A. Sellew elected General Superin- 
tendents, 207; W. G. Hanmer re- 
elected General Conference Dvange- 
list, 207; W. T. Hogue reelected edi- 
tor of ‘‘Free Methodist,’’ 8. K. J. Ches- 
brough reelected Publishing Agent 
and Missionary Treasurer; W. B. Rose 
elected Assistant Publishing Agent; 
B. Winget elected Missionary Secre- 
tary, 208; W. B. Olmstead elected 
Bditor of Sunday-school literature, 
210; time limit on pastorate extended 
to three years without restriction. 
210. Eleventh session, ii. 211; H. P. 
Hart, B. R. Jones, W. A. Sellew and 
W. T. Hogue elected General Super- 
intendents, 211; C. B,. Bbey elected 
Editor of ‘‘Free Methodist,’ S. K. J. 
Chesbrough Publishing Agent and 
Church Treasurer, W. B. Rose, As- 
sistant Publishing Agent, B. Winget, 
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Missionary Secretary, 212; W. G. 
Hanmer and C. W. Stamp elected 
General Conference Byangelists, and 
W. B. Olmstead Editor of Sunday- 
school literature and Sunday-school 
Secretary, 212. Twelfth session, ii. 
213; the title ‘‘General Superinten- 
dent’? changed to ‘“‘Bishop,’’ 214; H. 
P. Hart, B. R. Jones, W. A. Sellew 
and W. T. Hogue elected Bishops, 
214-55. (2) Logan Hditor’ of ““Nree 
Methodist,’’ W. B. Olmstead Sun- 
day-school Secretary and Evangelist, 
D. S. Warner Editor of Sunday-school 
literature, 214; C. W. Stamp and 8. 
K. Wheatlake elected General Con- 
ference Evangelists, 214; J. H. Flower 
elected Byvangelist for the southern 
fields, 214; B. Winget reelected Mis- 
sionary Secretary, 214; W. B. Rose 
Publishing Agent, 214; S. K. J. 
Chesbrough. Treasurer of Church 
Funds, 215; new hymn book ordered, 
216; action taken concerning the 
cultivation of closer relations with 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 216. 
Thirteenth session, ii. 217; semi-cen- 
tennial sermon preached by W. T. 
Hogue, 217; rule adopted favoring 
the ordination of women to the office 
of Deacon, 218; B. R. Jones, W. A. 
Sellew, W. T. Hogue and W. Pearce 
elected Bishops, 219; statement of 
Bishop Hart’s resignation to the Pxe- 
ecutive Committee made and resolu- 
tions expressive of esteem for him 
and regret at the necessity for his 
resignation adopted, 221; B. Winget 
Missionary Secretary, J. T. Logan Hdi- 
tor ‘‘Free Methodist,’? W. B. Rose 
Publishing Agent, D. S. Warner Hdi- 
tor of Sunday-school literature and 
W. B. Olmstead Sunday-school Secre- 
tary and Evangelist reelected, 219; T. 
Sully elected Treasurer of Church 
Funds, 219; S. K. Wheatlake, C. W. 
Stamp and A. D. Zahniser elected 
General Conference Evangelists, 220; 
J. S. MacGeary elected Missionary 
Bishop, 221. Fourteenth session, ii. 
230; B. R. Jones, W. A, Sellew, W. 
T. Hogue and W. Pearce elected 
Bishops; J. S. MacGeary, Missionary 
Secretary; J. T. Logan, Hditor ‘‘Free 
Methodist;’’ W. B. Rose, Publishing 
Agent; D. S. Warner, Bditor Sunday- 
school literature; A. D. Zahniser, 8S. 
K. Wheatlake, W. B. Olmstead, B. 
Ballenger, General Conference Byan- 
gelists, ii. 234; W. Pearce, W. H. 
Clark, D, S. Warner, elected Com- 
mittee on Federation with the Wesley- 
an Methodist Church, ii. 285; Consti- 
tution adopted, ii. 231. 

General Conference Methodist Bpisco- 
pal Church.—Memoralized by 1,500 
laymen to give redress to wrongs, 
i. 287; text of petition, 288; petition 
concerning slavery, 289; the appeal 
cases, 294-3808; appeals denied, ex- 
cept that of C. D. Burlingham, 303; 
a strange decision, 302; assuming pre- 
rogatives not belonging to it, 307; 
slavery question sidetracked, 314; ex- 


pelled preachers with unsavory repu- 
tation restored, 322. 

Genesee Conference Free Methodist 
Church—First Local society organized, 
i. 335; composition of, 335; confer- 
ence organized, 337; weekly paper 
proposed, 342; revival fires burning, 
343; opposes women preaching, 344; 
next session favors licensing women 
as local preachers, 345; action taken 
toward founding a denominational 
school, 846; statistics of, 347; fur- 
nished several general conference op- 
pointees, 347-349. 

Genesee Conference Methodist Episco- 
pal Church—Ministerial conclave, i. 
68-91; comments on report of state of 
the work by editor of ‘‘Northern Inde- 
pendent,’’ 112-115; statistics by Rev. 
Ray Allen, secretary, 115; charges 
against J. McCreery and L. Stiles, Jr., 
142; proceedings against B. T. Rob- 
berts, 146-155; preachers who voted 
to sustain charges, 160; Roberts and 
McCreery expelled, 168-180; more 
preachers beheaded, 221-247; passes 
resolutions by which to punish sym- 
pathizers with the expelled brethren, 
223; review of conference action by 
Rey. W. Hosmer, 240; resolutions cen- 
suring ‘‘Northern Independent,’’ 243; 
crushing out process continued, 253- 
264; restores parchments of B. T. 
Roberts and other expelled preachers, 
ii, 2 

General Missionary Board elected, ii. 
255; personnel of, 255; corporate name, 
255; composition of, 256; amount 
raised and expended, 257 

Georgia and Florida Conference  or- 
ganized, ii. 122 

Gerry Orphanage and Home, ii. 
348; donors of, 348 

Ghormley, Rev. N. B., ii. 280, 321, 342 

Ghormley, Mrs. N. B., ii. 280 

Gilley, Rev. S. A., ii. 5 

Gilpatrick, Thomas H., ii. 263 

Gitchell, Rev. C. §S., ii. 27, 30, 35, 36, 
108, 109, 116, 312 

Glass, Rev. F. B., ii. 80 

Glazier, Rev. J. W., ii. 89 

Glen, Rey. John, i. 357, 358, 381, 383; 
ii. 123, 180, 131, 1384; sketch of, 135; 
310, 324, 325 

Glen, Mrs. Lucy, ii. 810 

Glen, Mr. and Mrs. William, i. 357 

Goode, Rev. A. P., ii. 7, 180, 132 

Goode, Rey. D. ‘J., ii. 184 

Goode, Rev. W. BE., ii. 184, 188 

Goodwin, Rev. W. H., i. 296 

Gordon, Rev. W., i. 51, 376 

Gorham, Rey. B. W., i. 127 

Gough, John B., ii, 361 

Gould, Rey. L. C., ii. 7 

Gould, Rey. W., i. 375, 381, 888; if. 175, 
178, 180, 183, 184, 186 

Grantham, Bugene, ii. 128 

Graves, Hdith, ii, 290, 294 

Gray, Rey. James, i. 384 

Gray, Rev. John, i. 384 

Green, John C., i. 299 

Green, Judge, i. 288 

Green, Mrs. Sarah, ii. 163 

Green, Rey. S. V., ii. 86 


344- 
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Greenman, C. P., 1. 337 

Greenup, Rey. Grant, if, 62 

Greenup, Rey. S. H., ii. 47, 60, 61 
Greenup, Rev. W. A., ii. 62 
Greenville College, ii. 329-336 

ap James T., ii. 329, 830, 331, 332, 


Grieswood, J., i. 215 

Griffith, Rev. G. W., ii. 322 

Griggs, Rev. P., ii. 133 

Grinnell, Dr. and Mrs. A. L., ii, 297 
Grunendike, Mr., i. 211 

Guion, Rey. James, i. 358 

Gulick, Rev., i. 127 

Gurley, G. W.., ii. 346 


Hackney, Hon. B., sketch, i. 273-278; 
361, 364; ii. 173, 174 

Hadley, S. H., ii. 359, 360 

Haight, Rev. R. P., ii. 167 

Haight, Rev. W. H., ii. 165, 167, 168 

Hale, Hey. S. P., ii. 132 

Haley, Rey. A. E., ii. 278, 279 

Haley, Rev. F. H., ii. 106 

Haley, Rev. J. W., il. 164, 277, 278 

Hall, Rev. EH. E., ii. 8, 352 

Hamilton, Jennie, ii. 276, 277 

Hamilton, Rey. Robt, ii. 161, 166 

Hamilton, Rey. R. H., ii. 166, 167 

Hamline, Bishop, i. 35, 81, 350 

Hammond, Rey. 8S. Y., i. 160, 187 

Hanby, Rev. W. N., ii. 82 

Handly, Jonathan, i. 194, 203, 216, 248, 
8337, 343 

Haney, Rev. M. L., ii. 105 

Hanmer, Rey. W. G., elected General 
Conference Evangelist, ii. 199; re- 
elected, 207; reelected, 212 

Hannah, Thomas, i. 213 

Hanson, Rey. Harry A., ii. 100 

Hard, Rev. Amos, i. 51, 94, 122, 262, 299 

Harden, Rey. John, ii. 106 

Harden, Jobn, ii. 251 

Hardy, Miss, i. 132 

Harford, Rey. Mr., ii. 142 

Harpel, Rev. O. A., ii. 57 

Harris, Rev. W. B., ii. 122 

Harris, Rev. W. W.., ii. 94 

Harrison, Hannah, i, 345 

Harrison, Rev. M., ii. 158 

Harroun, Rey. C. H., Jr., ii. 
839 

Harroun, Rey. C. B., Sr., i. 270, 353; 
li. 3, 7, 11, 85, 98 

Hart, Prof. D. W., ii. 6 

Hart, Mrs. HE. P., i. 269; ii. 221, 258 

Hart, Rey. EB. P., conversion and call 
to preach, i. 269; pastor and district 
chairman, 269; 270, 271, 288, 353, 354; 
ii. 5, 7, 20, 33, 34, 69, 73, 109; 111, 
115, 180, 144, 172, 174; elected Gen- 
eral Superintendent, 177, 178; re- 
elected, 181; reelected, 184; reelected, 
188; reelected, 195; reelected, 199; re- 
elected, 207; reelected, 211; reelected, 
214; retirement, 219; resolutions 
adopted, 221; 312, 320 

Hart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L., i. 271 

Hart, Rey. William, i. 107, 248 

Hartman, Lucy A., ii. 274, 278 

Hartshorn, P., i. 337, 362, 365 

Harvey, Rey. G. R., ii. 99, 100 

Haslam, Rev. H. V., ii. 100 

Havermale, Rey. S. G., i. 278, 279 


7, 86, 98, 


Haviland, J. J., ti. 273 

Haviland, Emma H., Editor ‘‘Mission- 
ary Tidings,’ ii. 258, 341 

Hawk, Rey. M. V., ii. 95 

Hawkins, Rev. R. W., ii. 67, 71, 72; 
sketch of, 73; 184, 1938 

Hawxhurst, Mrs. ii. 358 

Hayden, Rey. Jasper, ii. 115 

Hayes, A. W., ii. 320 

Hayes, Rev. G. W.., ii. 95 

Headley, Rev. J. T., ii. 114 

Heffner, Ida, ii. 269 

Heil, Hs (G25 i, 837 

Hendrickson, Rey. H., i 

Henderson, Ada, ii. 167 

Henry, Rev. G. W., i. 875 

Herrick, Rev. Ephraim, i. 337 

Hessler, Minnie K., ii. 287 

Hibbard, Rev. F. G., i. 29, 59, 66, 104, 
105, 205, 207, 215, 244, 296 

Hicks, Charles T., i. 374; sketch, 375- 
BUS Ale 173 

Hill, Lorin, i. 349 

Hildt, Rev. G., i. 296 

Hillmon, Emma, ii. 273 

Hinton, Rev. R. H., ii. 119 

Historical rail piles, i. 353, 358 

Hitchcock, Rey. Luke, i. 275 

Hodder, Rev. J., ii. 87 

Hodge, Rev. A. A., i. 5 

Hogg, Thomas, i. 349 

Hogue, Bishop Wilson T., ii. 138, 148, 
185, 192; elected by Executive Com- 
mittee to fill vacancy, 199; elected 
Editor ‘‘Free Methodist.’’ 199; 200, 
205, 207, 210, elected General Super- 
intendent, 212; 2138; reelected, 214; 
preached semi-centennial sermon, 
217; reelected, 219; 248, 249, 252, 
283; president of Greenville College, 
884; 346; reelected Bishop, 234 

Hogue, Emma L., ii. 210; editing Sun- 
day-school literature, 251, 351 

Holcomb, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, i. 357 

Holcomb, Rey. N. T., ii. 103, 104 

Holden, W., ii. 314 

Holmes, George W., i. 194, 216, 
837, 346, 349, 362, 363, 365, 366 

Holmes, Rev. W. H., ii. 9 

Honn, Rev. and Mrs. N. S., ii. 290, 292 

Hooker, Rey. R. M., i. 353 

Hopkins, Mary L., ii. 316 

Hopkins, Rev. S. M., i. 160, 176, 177, 
237, 258, 259 

Hornsby, Rev. Henry, i. 219, 261, 263, 
848; ii. 174, 345, 346 

Hosmer, Rev. William, i. 29, 205; de- 
fense of the persecuted, 206; 212; re- 
views action of Genesee Conference in 
expelling members, 240; 246; 309; a 
fearless man, 311; 315 

Horton, Rev. F. H., ii. 140, 141, 146, 
147 

Hough, Rey. N. B., ii. 133 

Howard, Rey. D. C., i. 279 

Howe, Rey. R. D., ii. 38 

Huckabee, Rey. B. W., evangelist for 
south, ii, 220 

Hulet, Rev. W. W., ii. 103, 104 

Humphrey, Rev. G. W., ii. 140 

Hunt, Rev. Sanford, i. 73, 160, 178 

Hunter, Rosa D., ii. 276 

Hurlburt, Rev. Herman, ii. 164 

Hurlburt, Rev. W. A., ii. 167 


248, 
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Hurlock, Rey. Samuel, ii. 100 
Hurst, Bishop, i. 383 
Husted, Hiram, i. 258 
Hyle, Rey. W. A., ii. 107 


Illinois 
352-355 

Indiana and Central Illinois Conference 
organized, ii. 106 

Influence of the Free Methodist Church 
beyond the pale of its own commun- 
ion, ii. 354-365 

Iowa conference organized, ii. 7 

Irish, Rev. C. F., ii. 115 

Irwin, Samuel, ii. 359, 360 

Ives, Rev. B. I., i. 126, 128, 132, 133, 
165, 225 


Janes, Bishop, i. 178, 228, 299 

Jacobson, Anna, ii. 353 

James, Rev. ‘W. H., ii. 37, 114 

Jeffres, Delia, ii. 310 

Jeffres, Mr., i. 2038, 215 

Jellison, Rey. W. W.., ii. 89 

Jenkins, Rey. J. B., i. 51 

Jennings, Rey. A. T., ii. 217 

Jerome, Rey. C. H., ii. 1384 

Johnson, Rev. D. C., ii. 211 

Johnson, Rey. T. F., i. 358 

Johnston, Rey. G. W., i. 349; ii. 95 

Jones, Anna, ii. 268, 264 

Jones, Rev. Burton R., ii. 62, 79, 103, 
108, 111, 115, 161, 166, 178, 180, 183, 
190; elected Bditor ‘‘Free Methodist,’’ 
198; 197; elected General Superinten- 
dent, 199; reelected 207; reelected, 
211; reelected, 214; 216, 217; re- 
elected, 219; 318, 321, 352; reelected, 
234 $ 

Jones, Prof. Clark, ii. 310, 312, 341 

Jones, Edith F., ii. 294 

Jones, Henry, ii. 22, 28 

Jones, Mrs. Henry, ii. 28 

Jones, Rey. H. L., ii. 20-22, 33-35 

Jones, Joseph, ii. 38, 312 

Jones, Rey. Sam, i, 141 

Jones, William, ii. 178 

Rey. William, i. 


Conference—Formation of, i. 


881, 383, ii. 
Juhlin, Rev. W. P., ii. 122 


Kakihara, Masazi, ii. 283 

Kansas Conference organized, ii, 84 

Kansas and Missouri Conference or- 
ganized, ii. 82, 83 

Kawabe, Rev. T., ii. 284 

Kayner, Henry, i. 260 

Keller, J. H., ii. 147 

Kelley, Augusta Tullis, ii. 268 

Kelley, Rev. J. W. W.., ii. 119 

Kelley, Rev, W. W., i. 354; ii. 106, 183, 
185, 268 

Kelley, Rey. Levi, ii. 82 

Kellogg, Rev. Wm., i. 51 

Kelsey, Rey. J.. D., ii. 200, 351-353 

Kendall, Rev. W. C., i. 33, 66, 77, T9; 
sketch of, 80; 84, 86, 87; death, 88; 
tribute, 89; 94, 122, 147, 174, 350; il. 
17, 64 

Kendall, Mrs. W. C., i. 375; ii. 17 

Kennedy, Rev. A. H., ii. 95 

Kent, Asa, i. 131 

Kent; Revs John’ Pi, 1. bl) alae did seco: 

Kent, Rev. L. B., ii. 105 


Kentucky and Tennessee Conference or- 
ganized, ii. 119 

Kesler, Isaac, ii. 331 

Kessel, Rev. and Mrs. G, G., ii. 281 

Ketchum, Jesse, i. 306 

Ketels, Rev. O. V., i. 381 

Keyt, Mr. and Mrs. J., ii. 553 

Kimball, Rev. HB. A., ii. 100, 314, 315 

King, Rey. Arthur, i. 337 

King, Rev. Oscar L., ii. 165, 167 

Kingsley, Rev. Isaac C., i. 35, 51, 74, 75, 
79, 94, 122, 142, 146, 158, 195 

Klein, Rev. G. T., ii. 133 

Klein, Rev. and Mrs. M., ii. 287 

Knapp, A. Hs 11) 24 

Knapp, George and Adelia, ii. 60 

Knox, Rey. John, i. 29 


LaBarr, Maggie, ii. 280 

Labor unions, ii. 232 

LaDue, Calvin, ii. 45 

LaDue, Rev. John, ii. 18, 130, 335 

LaDue, Rev. S. P., ii. 46, 47, 61 

LaDue, Rev. Thomas S., i. 353, 383; ii. 
38; sketch of, 15; 19, 41, 42, 45-47, 49, 
115, 1238, 124, 180, 181, 178, 225 

LaDue, Mrs. T. S., i. 375 

LaDue, Rev. William K., ii. 18 

Lambertson, Rey. C. L., ii. 220; sketch 
of, 225 

Lamont, Lida D., ii. 363 

Lane, S. B., i. 349 

Lane, T. W. and wife, ii. 61 

Latta, John A., i. 34, 194 

Laughlin, J. M., i. 272, 279, 352-854 

Lawson, Rev. W. H., ii. 62 

Lawton, Rey. Daniel B., i. 51 

Lankton, Rey. J. B., i. 160, 210, 214, 
259 

Lay delegation in new church, i. 333 

Laymen’s conventions, i. 128, 193, 195; 
resolutions adopted, 196; 218, 248, 
287; petition to General Conference, 
287-289; more resolutions, 290-293 

Laymen’s convention in Illinois, i. 272 

Laymen’s Holiness Association, ii. 106 

Laymen—War against, i. 208-220; ex- 
pelled, 218, 214 

Leffingwell, Clara A., ii. 289, 291, 309 

Leise, Rev. J. F., ii. 184 

Leonard, Alexander, i. 349 

Leonard, Rey. A. C., i. 337; ii. 158 

Leonardson, Rey. A. V., ii. 26 

Leonardson, Rey. Ellsworth, ii. 26, 70, 
86, 111, 3387 

Lewis, Frank B., ii. 165 

Lewis, Rev. L. Glenn, ii. 342 

Lewis, M. D., ii. 321 

Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. A. D., ii. 269 

Lind, Abram, ii. 267 

Little, Brother, ii. 359 

Lively, Jessie W., ii. 266 

Lloyd, Daniel, i. 322, 355 

Loder, Mrs. H., i. 214 

Logan, Rev. J. T., i. 383; elected Hdi- 
tor of ‘‘Free Methodist,’ ii, 214; re- 
elected, 219; 231; reelected, 234; 235 

Long, J. D., i. 132 

Loomis, Rey. G. A., ii. 88, 89, 100 

Loomis, Rev. W. W., ii. 89, 342 

Lopeman, Rev. W. C., ii. 107 

Loring, Rey. T. J., ii. 118 

Loring, Rev. W. T., ii. 118 

Los Angeles Seminary, ii. 151, 336-340 
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Louisiana Conference organized, {i. 102 
Lovejoy, Rev. C. H., ii. 81-84, 86 
Loveless, Robert, ii. 152, 154 

Luce, Rev. A. W., i. 51 

Luckey, Dr. Samuel, i. 34, 188 


Lutz, Rev. Joseph, ii. 9, 12, 13 
Lynch, Rey. P., ii. 83 
McAuley, Jerry, ii, 358, 359 


McCoy, Albert, ii. 346 

McCracken, Rey. A., ii. 62 

McCracken, Rey. O. E., ii. 62 

McCreery, Rey. Joseph, wrote ‘‘Nazarite 
Documents,’’ i. 57, 58; 66, 75, 94, 
130, 1382, 187, 1388, 139; abolished 
choir singing, 140; 141; charges pre- 
ferred, 142; 156, 158, 175; expelled, 
179; account of trial, 175-179; 184, 
192, 198, 195, 201, 202; united on pro- 
bation, 204, 302; 225, 233, 234, 235, 
289, 290, 321; joins Free Methodist 
Chureh on probation, 322; ii, 82; 83; 
174 


McCreery, Mrs. J., i. 177 

McCreery, Mattie, ii. 141 

McCulloch, Rev. George, ii. 101 

McDonald, Rev. F. A., ii. 5 

McDougall, Rev. M. D., i. 381, 383 

McGerald, Rev. §8., i. 211 

MacGeary, Rey. J. S., i. 347; ii. 35, 41, 
70, 71, 189, 205, 211; elected Mission- 
ary Bishop, 221; 346; elected Mission- 
ary Secretary, 234 

MacGeary, Mrs. E. L., ii. 258 

McKearnan, Rey. W., ii. 158 

McKeithen, Rev. A. J., ii. 100, 102 

Mackey, Joseph, i. 384; ii. 178, 239, 240, 
360 

McKinley, Rey. C. S., ii. 133 

McKinley, Hon. William, ii. 207 

McKinney, Rev. J. A., ii. 100 

McLeod, Rev. D., ii. 150 

MeMullen, Rev. W. D., ii. 57, 322 

McMurray, Rev. V. G., ii. 264 

McNeal, Rev. B. F., i. 160, 234, 259, 
260 

McReynolds, Rev. C. H., ii. 61, 133, 149, 
328 

Magumbeni, Peter, ii. 270 

Maitland, Rev. J. ap He 161 

Manley, Rev. W. F., 6, 190, 314, 315 

Manning, Rev. J. i tL 119 

Manning, Rey. William, i. 348; ii. 346, 
357 

Marsh, Rey. J. D., ii. 349, 352 

Marsh, Rev. T. H., ii. 331 

Marshall, Rev. A. C., ii. 200 

Marston, Rev. D. D., ii. 154 

Marston, Lorena, ii. 267 

Mathews, Rev. Harry, ii. 82 

Mathews, Rey. James, i. 337, 381, 382; 
ii. 82-84 

Mathews, Mrs. James, i. 375 

Mathews, Rev. J. W., i. 353 

Mathews, Rev. S. me il. 118 

Matlack, Rev. L. C., 21 

Mattenly, Rey. C., il. ‘108; 104 

Matteson, Rev. Hiram, i. 207 

Matthewson, A. B., i. 337, 338 

Matthewson, Rev. ‘and Mrs. W. F., ii. 
284 

Mattice, Charles, ii. 312 

Maxfield, Rey. A., ii. 103 

Mayfield, Rev. W., ii. 119 


Mead, Rey. Judah, i. 353; ii. 147, 148 
Meikle, Rev. and Mrs. W. L., ii. 287 
Mendenhall, Rey. L., ii. 8 

Merrill, A. D., i. 131 

Metcalf, Brothers, i. 349 

oo in Northern Illinois, i. 265- 
eased churches to be built plain, i, 


xf 
Methodist Episcopal Church—Spiritual 
declension, i. 3-18; slavery tolerated, 
19-23; secret societies allowed, 24 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, i. 
Methodists handcuffed and jailed, i. 183 
Michael; Rev. John Tf. i. 3833 i, ‘71, 
845, 346 
Michigan conference organized, ii, 34 
Miller, Rey. A. G., i. 383 
Miller, Rev. E. E., ii. 87, 340 
Miller, Rev. J., i. 51; ii. 81 
Miller, Rev. J. G., i. 160, 175 
Miller, Rev. M. B., ii. 79, 80, 
231, 235, 248, 249 
Miller, Mattie J., ii. 263, 264 
Miller, Peter D., ii. 346 
Miller, Rev. W. A., ii. 167 
Millican, Mr. and Mrs. F. R., ii. 294 
Millican, Harold A., ii. 311, 312 
Millican, Laura, ii. 293, 294 
Millican, Mr. and Mrs. Roy, ii. 288 
Mills, Rev. and Mrs. S. E., ii. 298 
Mills, Rev. Sidney, ii. 93 
Miner, Rev. H. L., ii. 162 
Minnesota and Northern Iowa Confer- 
ence organized, ii. 47 
Missionary Board elected, ii. 185 
Missionary Interests, ii. 255-304 
Missionaries to Africa, ii. 268-282; to 
China, 289-298; to Dominican Repub- 
lic, 298-302; to India, 260-268; to Ja- 
pan, 288-289 
Missouri Conference organized, ii. 84 
Mitchell, Rey. Judah, i. 337 
Mitchell, Rev. Leonard, i. 357 
Mitchell, Mrs. Sarah, i. 357 
Monoramabai, daughter of 
Ramabai, ii. 309 
Monroe, Rey. Mr. 
ii. 19 
Montgomery, Rev. H., ii. 94 
Moody, Rev. D. L., ai 858 
Moon, Rey. F. W., 57 
Moreland, Be th 267 
Morris, Bishop, i. 219 
Moss, James H., ii. 106, 331 
Mower, Rev. N. C., ii. 130, 134 
Mudd, Rey. J. F., ii. 12 
Murdock, Jesse, ii. 310 
Murphee, Rey. J. A., ii. 150 
Murray, Rev. J. A., ii. 5, 241 
Myers, Florence R., ii. 290 
Myers, Rey. J. C., fi. 12 
Myers, Rev. M. D., ii. 
Myers, Rose, ii. 273 
Mylander, Ruth, ii. 288 
Mynett, Fred G., ii. 267 


Nazarites, i. 38, 42; a fictitious organi- 
zation, 48-50; 51, 54, 56-66, 68, 72, 107- 
109; their religion, 119-136; 142, 145, 
156, 167 181, 183, 184, 205, 207, 209, 
217, 219, 221, 222; resolutions against, 
223; 224, 247, 254, 255, 259, 263, 268, 


213, 217, 


Pundita 


and Mrs. Myron H., 
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285, 298, 316, 340; ‘‘Documents,’’ ii. 
876-409 

Nagle, Miss, ii. 158 

Names of preachers supposed to have 
voted to sustain charges against B. T. 
Roberts, i. 160 

Neal, Rev. W. H., ii. 82 

Near, Sylvester, i. 258 

Nebraska Conference organized, ii. 94 

Nelson, Rev. T. H., ii. 198 

Nettleton, Rey. K. D., i. 160, 234, 263 

Newell, Rev. Z., ii. 62 

Newman, Mr. i. 149 

*“‘New School Methodism,”’ i. 92; article 
by B. T. Roberts, 96-103; 104-6, 109, 
115, 118, 147, 163, 178, 197, 225, 303 

Newton, Ethel F., ii. 301 

Newton, Luella, ii. 281 

Newville, Rev. J. B., ii. 9, 10, 167 

New York Conference organized, i. 379- 
881; work on Pacific Coast, ii. 123 

Niagara Street Church—Clam bake and 
dance, i. 109; liquor dealer treasurer, 
111; sold, 111; Masonic temple, 112 

Nichols, Rev. D., i. 160, 164 

Nichols, Rev. and Mrs. Roy E., ii. 300 

Nickel, Margaret A., ii. 276, 278 

Nixon, Rey. B. W., ii. 10 

Noble, Seymour J., i. 187-189 

Noble, William, ii. 361 

Noble, Rev. W. A., ii. 5 

Noland, Rev. T. J., ii. 107 

North Dakota Conference organized, ii. 
62 

ore Indiana conference organized, ii. 
17 

North Michigan Conference organized, 
ii. 39 

North Minnesota Conference organized, 
ii. 60 

Norrington, Rey. A. H., ii. 183 

Norris, Rev. J. G., ii. 61 

Norton, Rey. A., ii. 260 

Norton, J. C., ii. 327 

Noyes, Rey. and Mrs. 
273 

Nusbickel, Margaret, i. 357 


AND, ligne tay 


Ogren, Mary, ii. 295, 296 

Ohio Conference organized, ii. 115 

Oil City Conference organized, ii. 77 

Oklahoma Conference Organized, ii. 98 

Oleson, Rey. J., i. 354 

Olin, Rey. Mr., i. 100, 312 

Olmstead, Rev. W. B., Sunday-school 
Editor, ii. 210; 211; Sunday-school 
Editor and Sunday-school Secretary, 
212; reelected, 214; resigned, 214; 
Sunday-school Secretary and Evangel- 
ist, 214; reelected, 219; 231; elected 
General Conference Evangelist, 234; 
235, 258, 353 

Olney, Rev. J., i. 358 

O’Regan, Rey. J., i. 848; li. 220 

Oregon Conference organized, ii, 134 

Oregon and Washington Territory Con- 
ference organized, ii. 130 

Orleans Seminary, ii. 97 

Osborne, Rev. W. B., ii. 356, 357 

Osborne, Rey. Zenas, i. 857, 358 

Overpaugh, Rey. George, ii. 162 

Owen, Rey. Dpenetus, sketch of, i. 373, 
874; ii. 178, 239 

Owen, Rev. O. M., ii. 198, 846 


Paine, Thomas, 4. 150 

Palmer, Dr. and Mrs., i. 33 

Palmer, J., i. 131 

Palmer, Rey. Noah, ii. 72 

Pangborn, Sister, ii. 360 

Parker, Lyman, i. 387; ii. 36 

Parker, Maggie G., ii. 349 

Parker, Rev. Mr., i. 127 

Parker, Rev. S., i. 160, 219 

Parker, Rev. Schuyler, i. 219 

Parker, Theodore, i. 149 

Parker, Rev. Warren, ii. 100 

Parks, Rev. A. G., ii. 62 

Parks, Rev. N. B., ii. 83, 100 

Parry, Rev. A. W., ii. 349 

Parry, Rev. W. M., i. 381, 383 

Parsons, Rey. D. F., i. 69, 72, 73, 160, 
227 

Partridge, Oscar, ii. 346 

Patrick, Noah, i. 384 

Patten, Alexander, i. 213 

Pearce, Rev. William, i. 
167; elected Bishop, 
234; 235 

Pease, Enoch, i. 143, 144 

Pease, H. H., ii. 323-328 

Peck, Rev. Dr., i. 296 

Peck, Rev. Jesse T., i. 116, 151 

Peck, J. W., ii. 61 

Pentecost Bands, ii. 194, 198 

Perkins, Hervey, i. 358 

Perkins, Sophia, i. 358 

Perry, A. W., i. 343; ii. 36 

Petition of 1,500 laymen, i. 294 

Peterson, Lily M., ii. 290, 294, 296 

Peterson, Mattie J., ii. 295 

Peterson, N. B., ii. 326 

Pettis, H. T., 0. 312 

Pettyjohn, Rev. F. F., ii. 134 

Phelps, Rey. A. A., i. 319, 387, 838, 341 

Phillips, Rev. J. S., ii. 57, 320 

Pickard, Mrs. Henry, i. 260 

Pierce, Jennie, ii. 363 

Pierce, Rev. J. C., ii. 102 

“Pilgrims,’’ i. T7, 78, 281, 324, 344, 377 

Pioneer work in Michigan, ii. 15-28; 
further developments, 29-40 

Pitts, Hon. E. B., ii. 345 

Pittsburgh Conference organized, ii. 71 

Platte River Conference organized, ii. 
95; prominent laymen, 96 

Plues, John, ii. 23-25, 28, 174 

Porter, Elizabeth, i. 214 

Porter, James H., ii. 349 

Preliminary observations, i. 3-10 

Preston, Mrs. Esther, i. 3875 

Providence Mission and Rescue Home, 
ii. 78 

Prue, John, i. 214 

Prue, Mrs. Sarah, i. 214 

Pryor, Rey. F. F., ti. 167 

Pullen, L. T., ii. 314 

Purdy, Rev. Fay H., i. 33, 123, 222, 224, 
234, 298, 316, 340, 377 


Ray, Jane S. ii. 3 

Ray, O. P., ii. 205, 207 

Randall, Jesse, ii. 61 

Ranf, Louisa, ii. 262, 263 

Raycraft, Rey. R. B., ii. 311 

Read, Rev. T. W., i. 337, 838, 348 

Reading-out process, i. 214, 216; a 
bishop’s decision, 219; 220, 256, 260, 
280, 340 


347; i1.—122, 
219; reelected, 
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Reddy, Alanson, i. 321 

Reddy, Rev. J. W., located, i. 221, 224; 
cited to trial, 260; expelled, 261; 338, 
343, 348, 369; ii. 174, 178 

Reddy, Rey. William, i. 127; expelled, 
261; 295, 299; letter to B. T. Roberts, 
300; 301, 337 

Redfield, Rey. Dr. J. W., i. 128, 265, 
267; labors in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
268; 271; pastor at Aurora, 277; op- 
position encountered, 278, 279; mem- 
bers read out, 280, 281; band formed, 
281; persecuted, organize an indepen- 
dent church, 281, 286; member of del- 
egated convention at Pekin, 321; 322, 
350, 352, 358, 354, 355, 376; death of, 
268; li. 31 

“Redfieldites,’’ i. 268, 281 

*‘Redfieldism,’’ i. 282, 285 

Reed, Rey. A. H., ii. 61 

Reed, Rev. C. H., ii. 161 

Reed, Nellie, ii. 278 

Regency preachers, i. 68; definition of, 
74; secret meeting, 69; offensive 
epithets used, 95; complaints against 
some of their members set aside, 143- 
145; voted to prefer charges against 
Roberts and Kendall, 147; 148, 151, 
156, 158, 163, 184, 185, 193, 197, 210, 
216, 220, 221, 222, 238, 248, 249, 251, 
253-255, 261, 291, 297, 322, 339 

Reid, Rey. Isaiah, ii. 105 

Reign of Terror, i. 181-192; 
persecution, 183 

Religion of the dominant party as given 
by its own representatives, i. 106-118 

Religion of the so-called ‘‘Nazarites,’’ 
i. 119-136 

Reilly, Rev. J. M., ii. 9, 12, 13 

Ressiguie, Timothy, ii. 212 

Reynolds, Rev. M. L., ii. 117 

Reynolds, Rev. 

Reynolds, Rev. 4 

Review of F. W. Conable’s History. 
Appendix B., ii. 374 

Rhamy, Rev. R. H., il. 95 

Rhodes, Rey. J. D., ii. T1 

Ribble, Rey. Erastus, i. 353 

Rice, Mr. and Mrs. J. S., ii. 281 

Rice, Ida B., if. 282 

Rice, S. S., i. 194, 203, 248 

Rich, Rev. I. N., ii. 320 

Riley, Thomas, ii. 36 

Ridpath, John Clark, i. 27 

Roberts, Rey. Benjamin T., i. 33, 37, 40- 
42: letter to Bishop Simpson, 45; 46, 
49, 51, 55, 69, 75, 79, 80, 90, 93, 94; 
writes ‘‘New School Methodism,’’ 96; 


religious 


122, 128, 130, 182, 184, 138, 147; 
charges presented, 149; a fair proposi- 
tion, 147; trial, 148-151; sentenced, 


151: 152, 153; on trial again, 156; 157- 
159, 163, 165, 167, 168, 170, 171; ex- 
pelled, 173; 174, 192, 193, 195, 197, 
201, 202; united on probation, 204, 301; 
208, 215, 225, 227, 238, 234, 235, 237, 
238, 248, 245, 264, 276, 278, 289, 299, 
800; appeal to general conference de- 
nied hearing, 303; 306, 312, 319-321; 
elected General Superintendent of 
Free Methodist church, 322; 323, 3387, 
388, 341, 346, 349, 354, 355, 356, 358, 
361, 364. 375, 377; ii. 19, 20, 29, 34, 
47, 48, 64, 68, 73, 75, 84, 99, 100, 117, 


139, 141, 150, 152, 158; elected 
General Superintendent, 178; reelected, 
174; reelected, 176; reelected, 177; 
178; reelected, 181; 184; reelected, 188; 
Editor ‘‘Free Methodist’’ also, 189; 191, 
192; reelected General Superintendent, 
195; death of, 201; sketch of, 202-204; 
parchments restored, 204; 213. 305, 
309, 310, 312, 315, 321, 326, 356 

Roberts, Prof. B. H., i. 212, 364; 201; 
Fraternal address at Genesee confer- 
ence, 204; 207, 211, 258, 311 

Roberts, Rey. C. W., ii. 102 

Roberts, Mrs. Ellen L., i. 210; ii. 213, 
257; death of, 258; 349 

Roberts, Emma Sellew, Editor ‘‘Mission- 
ary Tidings,’’ ii. 253; 311 

Roberts, Rey. J. B., ii, 88, 89 

ened st Rey. Septer, ii. 89, 107, 108, 

Roberts, Titus, i. 363 

Roberson, Rey. J., ii. 103, 104 

Robie, Rey. Mr., Editor Buffalo “Chris- 
tian Advocate,’’ i. 108, 179 

Robinson, Jennie, ii. 164 

Robinson, Rey. S. T., ii. 95 

Rogers, Orson P., i. 361; ii. 
178 

Rogers, Ralph, ii. 336 

Rogers, Rev. S., ii. 162 

Rose, Rey. D. M., ii. 87 

Mose, Gili. S37 

Rose, Mrs. Maria A., i. 384 

Rose, Rev. W. B., i. 383; elected As- 
sistant Publishing Agent, ii. 208; re- 
elected, 212; elected Publishing 
Agent, 214; reelected, 219; 240; re- 
elected, 234; 250 

Roth, Rey. Victor, ii. 88 

Rounds, John M., ii. 12 

Roupe, Rev. W. B., ii. 80 

Rutherford, Rey. Samuel, i. 81 

Ryan, Jobn, i. 71 

Ryff, Rev. and Mrs. Jules, ii, 278, 279 


Sabine, Dr., i. 384; ii. 362 

Saint Charles camp-meeting, i. 272, 352; 
ii. 30 

Sanborn, Dliza C., ii. 349 

Sanctification, Hntire, i. 13; article on, 
39; 99; condition of membership, 330; 
333 

Sanderson, Rev. R. W., ii. 106, 331 

Sandys, Rev. H. M., ii. 72, 78; Bvan- 
gelist for the South, 220 

Sanford, C., i. 194 

Sanford, Rev. C. M., ii. 318 

Sanford, Hattie, ii. 275 

Sanford, ‘‘Mother,’’ ii. 275 

Sage, Rey. C. H., sketch of, ii. 153; 156, 
158 

Sager, Rev. L. A., ii. 162 

Sager, Rev. S., ii. 72, 80 

Sams, Rey. B., ii. 103 

Santee, Hdith M., ii. 267 

Sasao, Rev. T., ii. 284 

Saskatchewan Conference organized, fi. 
167 

Saunders, Rey. Dr. A. B., fi. 235 

Sawyer, Rev. C. H., ii. 95 

Schaefer, Rev. C. B., ii. 115 

Schantz, Charles O., i. 384 

Schooley, Rev. M. L., ii. 71 

Schlosser, G. D., if. 295, 296 


172, 174, 
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Scism, Rev. W., i. 176 

Scofield, G. H., ii. 290, 292 

Scott, Bishop, i. 317 

Scott, Rev. J. C., ii. 132 

Scott, Rev. J. M., ii. 94, 133 

Scott, Mr., i. 258 

Scott, Orange, i. 372 

Scott, Rev. R. W., ii. 94. 

Seacord, George, ii. 322 

Seals, Rey. James, ii, 150 

Seattle Seminary and College, ii. 323- 
329 

Secret Societies, chapter on, i. 24-28; 
29-32, 40; organization in Genesee 
Conference, 69-91; 111, 161, 251, 315, 
325, 326 

Seekins, Martin, i, 258, 259 

Sellew, Rev. Walter A., i. 
153, 205; 


347; ii. 80, 

elected General Superin- 
tendent, 207; reelected, 211; re- 
elected, 214; reelected, 219;  re- 
elected Bishop, 234; visits Africa, In- 
dia, China, Japan, 278; visits Japan, 
297 

Sellew, Jennie R., ii. 346 

Sharpe, Rev. J. W., ii. 54-57, 108, 138 

Shattuck, Rev. J. P., ii. 5, 47 

Shay, Rev. C. W., ii. 133, 322 

Sheldon, G. C., i. 194, 203, 339, 349 

Shelhamer, Rev. BH. B., ii. 120-122 

Shelhamer, Julia, ii, 121 

Shelhamer, Minnie, ii. 121 

Shemeld, Mr. and Mrs. R., ii. 268 

Shepard, Rey. D. G., ii. 149, 337 

Shepardson, Rev. D. F., i. 353; ii. 3 

Shepardson, L. C., i. 353 

Sherman, Rey. David, i. 265, 268 

Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. W., i. 357 

Sherman, Susie, ii. 269 

Sherwood, Sister, ii. 360 

Shier, J. D., ii. 163 

Shipley, Eugene C., ii. 149, 205 

Shoup, Rey. R. H., ii. 165-167 

Showers, Rev. Aura C., ii. 78 

Showers, Gilbert, ii. 152 

Silver, Rey. J. F., ii. 78, 231 

Simpkins, Rev. J. N., i. 160, 184, 185 

Simpson, Bishop Matthew, author of, 
“Cyclopedia of Methodism,’’ i. 36; 42, 
45, 48, 52, 53, 56, 72, 92, 156, 304, 
807 

Sims, Rey. Albert, ii. 156, 158, 162 

Sinclair, Rev. Daniel M., i. 337, 343; ii. 
5, 185, 314, 315 

Sipes, R., ii. 61 

Sizelove, Rev. J., ii. 103 

Slade, James P., ii. 332 

Slavery, The question, i. 289, 290, 298, 
314, 317, 318, 328, 330, 372 

Slicer, Rev. Henry, i. 296 

Slocum, Densie, ii. 58, 320 

Smalley, Rev. B. F., ii. 86, 184, 138 

Smart, Rev. A. B., ii. 320 

Smart, Mrs. A. B., ii. 321 

Smith, Carroll, ii. 276, 279 

Smith, Rev. C. M., ii. 158 

Smith, Rev. B. L., ii. 59, 61, 138 

Smith, Rev. F. A., ii. 93 

Smith, Fanny, i. 214 

Smith, Frank, ii. 360 

Smith, Franklin, i. 349 

Smith, Hart, i. 214 

Smith, Rev. J. F., ii, 188 

Smith, Rev. H. R., i. 160, 165 


Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Nathanael B., fi. 
276 

Smith, Rev. Sumner, i, 214 

Snell, Hiram, i. 349 

Snyder, Rev. E., ii. 162 

South Africa Mission Conference or- 
ganized, ii. 278; statistics of, 279 

Southern California Conference organ. 
ized, ii. 150 

Southern Oregon Conference organized, 
ii. 138 

Southworth, Effie L., ii. 265, 309 

Spear, Rev. Henry W., i. 337, 338 

Spear, Rev. James, ii. 71 

Sperow, M. C., ii. 337 

Sperry, Cyrus, i. 258, 259 

Sperry, Olive, i. 259 

Spicer, Rev. A., ii. 115 

Spicer, Rev. H. A., ii. 62 

Sponable, Miss, i. 284 

eenae Arbor Seminary, ii. 39, 40, 312, 

3 
Springer, S. C., i. 194, 248, 288 
Stacy, Mr. and Mrs. John B., i. 358 


Stamp, Rev. C. W., ii. 80, 86, 88; 
elected General Conference Evangel- 
ist, 212; reelected, 214; reelected, 
219; 234 


Stanard, Rev. W. W.., ii. 10 

Stayt, Rev. EB. H., ii. 133, 301 

Stayt, Mrs. B. H., ii. 301 

Steadwell, Rev. Anson, ii. 7, 94 

Steele, Rev. L. W., ii. 103 

Steer, Rev. B., ii. 165, 167 

Stevens, Rev. Abel, i. 199 

Stevens, Rev. C. W., Assistant Pub- 
lishing Agent, ii. 250 

Stevens, Mrs. Roxie D., ii. 849 

Stewart, Grace M.; ii. 297 

Stewart, H. A., ii. 312 

Stewart, Rev. S. S., ii. 7 

Stiles, Rev. Loren, Jr., i. 84; 51, 73-79, 
94, 122, 123, 182, 183, 187; charges 
preferred, 142; 145, 146, 158, 168, 184, 
195; expelled, 221; 224, 225, 226; or- 
ganized an independent church at Al- 
bion, 245; joined the Free Methodist 
Church, 245; death of, 246; 350, 289, 
293, 307, 322, 324, 325, 326, 837, 346, 
349, 361-366, 379, 380 

Stilwell, Albert H., ii. 311, 812, 317 

Stilwell, Mrs. A. H., ii. 317 

Stoll, Rev. C. A., ii. 318 

Strong, Rey. C., i. 234 

Sully, Thomas, i. 248, 349; death of, 
350; sketch of, 351; elected General 
Chureh Treasurer, ii. 219 

Summers, Rey. B. F., ii. 94 

Sumner, DW. N., ‘Father,’ ii, 41, 43, 49, 
57, 128, 124 

Sumner, Rev. F. M., ii. 73 

wera aes preachers’ allowance, ii. 


Susquehanna conference organized, 356- 
370; first society, 357; members of, 
357; date of organization, 358; sec- 
ond session, 360; difficulty over dele- 
gates to general conference, 361; dif- 
ferences adjusted, 865; prominent ac- 
cessions, 371-378 

Sunday-school board, ii. 233 

Swanson, Henry, i. 349 

Taylor, Rev. A. M., ii. 150 

Taylor, Rev. B. F., ii. 95 
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Taylor, Bishop, ii. 189, 145 

Taylor, Rev. B. A., i. 348 

Taylor, Dr. ii. 112 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. J. T., ii. 265 

Taylor, Rev. Ross, ii. 145 

Teegarden, Rey. A. L., ii. 134 

Tefft, Dr. Anstice, ii, 201 

Tefft, Dewey, i. 256, 337, 349 

Tefft, Niles, i. 256 

Tenney, Hon. C. W., ii. 47, 48 

Terrill, Rey. Joseph G., i. 267; con- 
verted, began preaching, 270; Mis- 
sionary Secretary, 270; 278, 281, 347, 
352, 358, 354; ii. 81, 178; 180, 185; 
elected Missionary Secretary, 200; 
death of, 208; sketch, 208; 314, 315 

Terry, Rev. A. Ge, 4. 348, 381; ii. 172 

Texas Conference organized, ii. 100 

Thomas, Rey. Bleazer, i. 30, 33, 34, 94, 
111, 154, 158 

Thomas, Rev. J. W., ii. 95 


Thomas, Rey. Kersey, ii. 95, 96 
Thomas, Miss, ii. 158 
Thomas, Rev. R. B., i. 51, 234 


Thompson, Rey. R. A., 
Thurston, Rey. D. W., 


ii. 101, 338, 339 
i, 224; ii. 174, 
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Thwing, B. Z., ii. 5 
Tice, Rev. A., if. 61 
Wiftany, ©. P50. Si2) 841 


Timbers, Rev. J., ii. 161 

Tinkham, Rev. D. W., i. 127, 288 

Tittemore, Lucy, A., ii. 294, 309 

Tobacco, rule on, i. 328 

Tobey, Rev. D. B., 

Todd, Rev. B. F., ii. ‘gs 

Todd, Rev. W. me ii. 95 

Tompkins, Samuel, 

Torrance, L. G., ii. 190 

Torsey, Rev. H. L., ii. 320 

Tracy, Rev. W. B., ii. 6 

Travis, Rev. Joseph, i. 353, 354, 383; ii. 
7, 8, 10, 11, 35, 81, 112, 173, 174, 181, 
184-186; elected Editor ‘‘Free Meth- 
odist,’’ 248; 255 

Trolson, Neal, ii. 61 

True, Charles K., i. 21 

Tucker, Elizabeth, ii. 261 

Tunison, Rev. J. G., ii. 132 

Tuttle, Rev. W. S., i. 160, 214, 215 

Tyler, Ira D., i. 281 

Tyler, Warren, i. 281; ii. 314 

Tyng, Rev. S., i. 226 


Underwood, Rey. C. H., ii. 81 
Uliyette, Susie D., ii. 310 


VanderVeen, Rey. Harry, ii. 130 
VantTreeze, Rey. C. W.., ii. 98 
Vaughn, Rev. W. D., ii. 103 
Vick, Mary E., ii. 19 

Vickery, J. W., ii. 108 

Vincent, Rev. B. J., ii. 312, 338 


Vinson, Rev. W. W.., ii. ee 12 
Vipond, Rev. Thomas H., 7, 88, 89 
Vorheis, Rev. M. L., fi. 147, 148 


Wabash Conference organized, ii. 109 
Walker, Rev. BE. ii. 162 

Walker, Rev. R. M., ii. 102 

Walker, Rey. S., ii. 162 

Walls, Rev. W. C., ii. 161 

Wallace, Rev. Hardin, ii. 105 
Wamsley, Rev. J. S., ii. 118 


Ward, Ethel F., ii. 261 

Ward, Rey. and “Mrs. E. F., ii. 260 

Ward, Rev. Ira F., ii. 132 

Waring, Rev. B. H., ii. 155 

Warner, Rey. D. ine i. 347; elected BDdi- 
tor Sunday-school literature, ii. 214; 
reelected, 219; 231; reelected, 234; 
235, 253, 311, 312 

Warner, Frank M., i. 195 

Warner, Rev. W. W., i. 381 

bruh Conference organized, ii. 

Waters, Rey. F. I., ti. 12 

Watts, Rev. Jonathan, i. 144 

Watson, Rey. Richard, i. 383 

Washburn, Rey. J. C., ii. 81, 82 

Weaver, Ira A., i. 131 

Webb, Mrs. Grace J., ii. 318 

Webb, Rev. Lynn B., ii. 318 

Webber, C., ii. 314, 315 

Webster, Hiram, i. 188 

Weekly paper proposed, i. 342 

Weeks, John, i. 357 

Wees, Rev. F. M., ii. 163, 164, 167 

Wellman, D., ii. 61 

Wells, John A., i. 221, 224, 236, 237, 
239, 247, 289 

Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Blbert H., ii. 282 

Wentworth, Rey. J. B., i. 160, 176, 225, 
233, 262 

Wesley, Rey. Jobn, i. 
192, 329, 330 

Wesleyan Methodist Church, i. 21, 230; 
Federation with, ii. 235 

Wessington Springs Seminary, ii. 58, 
320-323; donors, 323 

West, Rev. A. N., ii. 133 

Western Canada Conference organized, 
ii. 166 

Western Holiness Association, ii. 105 

West Iowa Conference organized, ii. 9 

West Kansas Conference organized, ii. 


8, 13, 19, 135, 


84 

Western Canada Conference organized, 
ii. 166 

Western Layman’s Convention, i, 272 

West Ontario Conference organized, ii. 
161 

Wheatlake, Rev. S. K., ii. 115; elected 
General Conference Evangelist, 214; 
reelected, 219; reelected, 234 

Wheeler, Rey. Charles, ii. 95 

Whiffen, Eva, ii. 301 

Whiffen, Bette: ii. 300 


Whipple, L., 284, 285 
Whitcomb, ney. JAS I, Hs 6, SIT S18) 
335 


White, Brother, i. 144 


Whitesides, Rey. J. W., ii. 57, 322 
Whitney, Rev. L., ii. 5, 314, 315 
Whitney, J. S., if. 172 
Whittington, Rev. G. B., ii. 10, 12 


Whittington, Rev. G. W., ii. 349 

Whitton, Bzra P., ii, 342 

Wilberforce, i. 19 

Wilbor, Rey. A. D., i. 160, 233, 235, 236, 
263 

Wilcox, Rev. Russell, i. 170, 337 

Wilcox, W. R., i. 260 

Wilkinson, Rev. ©. W., ii. 167 

Williams, Rev. Benajah, i. 122 

Williams, Isaac, i. 337 

Willing, Rev. W. C., i. 160, 188 

Wilson, Rev. G. P., 9 
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Wilson, Rev. J. A., ii. 115 

Wilson; Rey... J.. H., ii. 10, 12; 13 

Wilson, Jarvis K., ii. 346, 348 

Wilson, Rev. W. H., ii. 162, 164 

Wiltse, Cornell, i. 340, 349 

Winans, Rev. J. W., ii. 299 

Winchester, E. H., ii. 178 

Windust, Rey. G., ii. 57, 130, 132 

Winget, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron, i. 357 

Winget, Rey. B., i. 347. 357, 358, 
elected Missionary Secretary, ii. 5 
resigned, 200; elected again, 208; 211, 
reelected, 212; reelected, 214;  re- 
elected, 219; 234; visits Africa, 274, 
India and Japan, 285, Dominican Re- 
public, 288, 301 

Winget, Lovilla, i. 357 

Winter, J. H., ii. 158 

Wisconsin Conference organized, ii. 5 

Wise, A., ii. 178 

Withrow, ‘Rev. O. J., ii. 122 

Witmer, Simon, i. 349 

Wolcott, Rev. A., ii. 60 

Wolcott, H. A., ii. 61. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society or- 
ganized, ii. 257; first president, 257; 
money raised, 259; quadrennial meet- 
ing at Fisk Hall, 230 

Women employed in Canada work, ii. 
158-160 

Wood, Rev. Asa, ii. ee 

Wood, Rev. J. N., ii. 132 

Wood, Rev. Levi, i. 347, 363; ii. elected 


Editor ‘‘Free Methodist,’’ 
237, 241, 244 
Woodruff, E. 8., i. 256, 343 
Woodruff, Lucien, i. 384 
Woodruff, Seth M., 343, 348 
Woods, Rev. N. R., ii. 115 
Woods, Mr. and Mrs. W. S., ii. 278 
Woodstock Homes, 348-3538 
Woodworth, Rev. P., i. 160, 260 
Woogerd, Rey. G. W., ii. 95 
Worthington, George, i. 337 
Worthington, Rev. J. W., ii. 103 
Worthingtons, The, i. 349 
Wright, Prof., ii. 310 
Wright, Rey. J., ii. 158 
Wright, Rev. Melvin, ii. 98 


174; 176, 


Yockey, Rey. Steele H., ii. 132, 155 

Young, ‘‘Uncle Shel.’’ ii. 106 

Youngren, Mr. and Mrs. A. M., ii. 286, 
287 


Zahniser, Rey. A. D., ii. 70, 80; elected 
General Conference Evangelist, 220; 
reelected, 234 

Zahniser, Rev. A. H. ae ii. 70 

Zahniser, Rey. E. S., ii. 70 

Zahniser, Rey. J. J., 

Zahniser, Rev. R. Ae, ii. 71 

Zimmerman, Julia, ii. 262 

Zinzendorf, Count, i. 13 

Zinzendorfian heresy, i. 14 
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